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PREFACE'. 


The  title  page  of  this -Rork  sufficiently  indicates  the  opportuui- 
ties  of  travel  and  observation  which  the  author  has  had  through  the 
country  he  describes-  Duty  was  his  primaiy  object,  but  he  found, 
nevertheless,  sufficient  time  to  combine  curiosity  and  amusement  with 
his  ordinary  business  avocations.  The  first  year's  remarlis  were  very 
kiudly  submitted  to  Government  by  his  immediate  superior  Dr. 
McClelland,  who  did  him  the  high  honor  of  thinking  them  sufficient- 
ly interesting  to  be  printed  with  that  gentleman's  "  Papers  relatiiig 
to  the  Teak  Forests  of  Pegu  "  among  their  selections  from  the  records 
of  the  Government  of  India  (Foreign  Department)  Xo.  IX,  and  which 
to  preserve  a  connexion,  are  here  reprinted  together  wdth  the  diary. 

He  subsequently  made  another  tour  in  the  suite  of  the  same 
gentleman,  with  a  little  more  experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  journey  was  undertaken,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  determined  to  pass  by  nothing  that  he  found  worthy  of  note 
or  observation,  but  the  journal  was  unfortunately,  through  negligence, 
put  into  a  leaky  boat  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  at  Rangoon  in  De- 
cember 1855,  and  became  so  saturated  with  water,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  thing  of  it.  In  lieu  of  this,  however,  the  author 
publishes  some  memoranda  made  from  a  separate  note  book,  which  was 
preserved  from  the  general  destruction,  and  which,  though  not  so  full, 
will,  he   trusts,   prove   satisfactory. 

His  third  and  last  journal  is  fuller  in  its  details  than  the 
others,  consequent  upon  his  comparatively  matured  experience,  more 
labored  study  of  X'ature,  and  the  impetus  afforded  by  the  flattering 
testimonials  of  his  superior.  The  journey  was  undertaken  in  the 
suite  of  Dr.  Brandis,  (who  probably  has  kept  a  journal  of  his  own.) 
who  has  been  pleased  to  take  an  Official  notice  of  the  author  as 
follows. — 

"  Since  Mr.  Robert  Abreu  has  served  under  me,  I  have  found 
"  his  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  greatest  sendee.  This, 
"  together  with  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  acquaintance 
"  with  the  native  officers  of  the  Forest  Department  throughout  the 
"  Province,  have  rendered  him  a  valuable  servant  to  the  Department. 
"  Besides  this,  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  trees  of  Burmah  and  other 
"  productions  of  the  country,  to  which  he  has  always  paid  praise- 
**  worthy  attention,  is  considerable." 


AMlIi  rcfmnl  to  lii-;  scr\ir,^  iiu.lci-  Dr.  MiClclIaml,  tin-  autlini- 
siilmiits  the  I'olluwiiijj;  tcstiriioui;;]. — 

"  I  liavo  known  ^Mr.  Rubert  Abreu  since  liis  boyliood,  wlieii 
'■  ;i  Student  in  Sfiint  Xavier's  College  in  Calcutta,  where  I  knew  him 
•' to  have  secured  tlie  liigli  opinion  of  Professors  and  Teachers  both 
"  for  his  attainments  and  good   conduct. 

"  I  afterwards  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  liim  in  Pe"u. 
"  where,  in  addition  to  his  good  sense  and  higli  moral  character  and 
'•  education,  together  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Burmese, 
"  their  character  and  their  language,  he  was  of  the  greatest  service 
"  to  me  in  my  office  of  Superintendent  of  Forests,  accompanied  nuj 
''  in  all  my  journies,  and  is  thoroughly  acijuainted  with  all  my  views 
"  regarding  I'oi'est  management. 

"  It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  I  have  met  v.itli  few  men  in  anv 
"  sitUHtion  of  life  for  whom  I  have  more  respect,  or  in  whose  pro.sp-'ri- 
'•  ty  I  feel  greater  interest." 

The  Province  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European  before  Dr. 
McClelland  v.as  deputed  to  explore  it,  and  as  a  hitherto  unknown 
countrv,  the  writer  hopes  that  he  has  not  omitted  any  thing  calcula- 
ted to  afford  interesting  information  to  the  reader.  No  doubt,  there 
are  other  writers  wlio  luay  impart  more  exteiided  iufni-nuition  for  the 
valuable  purposes  of  f  ^»vcriiuu'nt  and  for  th'-  beuclit  of  literature, 
find  anv  v/ork  so  undi  rtaken  is  wcjrthy  of  encourag'.'ment  anil  deserves 
serious  considi 'ration. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  be  minute  in  his  description 
of  valuable  timber  trees  besides  teak  and  otlu-r  forest  productions,  and  he 
has  not  overlooked  the  claims  to  attention  in  tlie  Zoological  depart- 
ment of  the  Province. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  is  compelled  to  call  for  quarter  from  the 
critic.  This  is  his  last  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  author,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  render  the  work  free  from  errors,  he  finds  on  conning 
over  it  as  now  liiiished,  tliat  they  are  numerous.  He  therefore  begs  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  To  what  small  merit  we  possess  be  kind. 
And   to   our  faults,  if  possible,  be  blind."' 


C  0  Ji  R I G  E  X  D  A. 


For     rjliis^tj    gliulrs,     read,    gras^!/,     ."ith    panr.     last   but    nnr    line, 

"     yre  seen  hundivds,  read,  vp  sair  Sec.,   loth  para.  2d  line,  page  0. 

'•■      hills  which  are  visible,  reaif.  liills  which  ire  re.  4th  line,  page  7. 

"  accompanied  irith  one,  read,  accompanied  by  Ac,  2"-iad  para, 
lasl  but  one  line,  page  7. 

"  QlOO  n)ider>ii(/iicd  trees,  read,2\L0  vndersizcd  trees,  34th  para, 
5th  last  line,  page  0. 

"  situated  three  quarlea,  read,  bituatcd  ihree  quarters,  2nd  para, 
5th  line,  jiago    17. 

"  natives  have  very  approprialely  aiven  the  appellatitm,  read, 
natives  have  very  appro[iriali'ly  given  to  it  Sec.  2nd  j^ara,  \'i\\\ 
line,  page  17. 

"  through  glossy  glades,  read,  tlinuigh  (iraf^ij  glades,  1st  pasa, 
2nd  last  line,  [lagc   27. 

"     Scrcidia    alala,    read,    SlerenUa    alata,    last  but  one  line  page  liO. 

"  over  hilly  and  mountain  tracts,  read,  over  moitntainous  tracts 
S:c.,  3rd  para.  4th  line,  page  HI. 

"     Aeanthtis  ilJicifolins,  read,  AeantJntx  illicifolitm  10th  line,  page  38. 

"  of  a  ^/(7/r  hunter's  hut,  rtW,  of  a  deer  hunter's  hut,  ^'Jth  line, 
page  48. 

"  sweeping  lines  of  the  clouds  upieards,  read,  sweeping  lines  of  the 
vjdandfi,  30th  line,  page  50. 

"     the  jiresent  are,  read  the  foUouing  are,   1st  para,  4th  line,  page  58. 

"     which  has  dead,  read,  which  had  died,  ISth  and  19th  line,  page  00. 

"  foreign  or  f.i-to-»(7/ wars,  r^-af^  foreign  or  internal  wars,  10th  line, 
page  G3. 

•'     Accacia  scrissa,  read,  Accacia  serissa,  12th  line,  page  69. 

"     Pentaptcra  fjlahia ,  read  Pentaptera  glabra,  last  but  one  line  page  C9. 

"  Melrnorrha-a  n.sitata,  read,  Melanorrhcp.a  vsitata,  ditto,  ditto. 
Eugenia,  read,  Eugenia,  last  line,  page  tO. 

"  is  his  monopoW,  read,  uas  his  monopoly,  last  para,  2nd  line, 
page  71. 

"  these  observations  iidiich  are,  read  those  observations  are,  2nd 
para,  1st  line,  page  73. 

"  excited  our  wonder  is,  read,  excited  our  wonder  u'as,  2nd  para, 
2nd  line,  page  75. 

"  which  have  been  created  are,  read  which  has  been  created,  is,  ((c. 
5th  para,  page  76. 

J^     probability  is,  read,  probability  ii'as.  2ijd  para,  last  line,  page  79, 


long  been  insecure  from  tlic  &c.,  read,  long  been  insecure  hy  the 
(tc,  last  para,  3rd  last  line,  page  86. 

and  is  covered,  read,  and  covered,  23rd  line,  page  107. 
Irosera  indica,  read,  Drosera  indica,  last  line,  page  123. 
a  mountiiin  hardy  exceeding,  read,  hardly  exceeding,  2nd  line, 
page  139. 

they  are  clothed,  read,  they  ivcre  clothed,  para  3,  last  line  but 
one,  page  151. 

It  exudes  as  I  have  mentioned,  read,  it  exudes  gum  as  &c.  last 
para,  last  line,  page  159. 

it  is  similar  used  as  the  preceding,  read,  it  is  similarly  &c.  5th 
para,  1st  line,  page  156. 

The  zayat  has  a  dependent  and  contigious  &c.  read,  the  zayat 
has  a  dependant  and  contiguous  &c.  2nd  para,  1st  line,  page 
157. 

This  wood  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  and  hemogenious  &c. 
read,  This  wood  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  and  homogeni- 
ous  &c.,  3rd  para,  2nd  line,  page  170. 

the  nature  and  properties  of  this  tree  is  little  known,  read,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  this  tree  are  little  known,  para,  1  st 
2nd  line,  page  1 82. 

The  fibre  of  it  is  strong  and  affords  a  course  cordage,  read.  The 
fibre  of  it  is  strong  and  affords  a  coarse  cordage,  5th  para, 
last  line,  page  190. 

this  is  cultivated  in  small  qiiantity,  read,  this  is  cultivated  in 
small  quantities,  2nd  para,  1st  line,  page  192. 

The  Burmese  are  extensively   fond  &c.,   read,   excessively   fond    &c, 

4th  para,  3rd  line,  page  200 
after  "  which  at  a  distance,"  add,    "  wliile   in  the  water  "  22nd 

line,  page  224. 
Instead  of  the  conjuntion  and,  2nd   line,  page    237,  insert   the 

relative  pronoun  ivhich. 


GENERAL  OP.SERV.VTIONS  oXTIIK  LIUXi:.  PHOUX- 
GYEE,  AND  ZAMAYEh;  TJvVK  FORESTS. 


The  Pegu  Province  was  on  the  20th  December  18o3,  proclaim- 
ed as  annexed  to  the  British  territories.  It  had  been  a  principal  mart 
for  teak,  and  indeed,  it  constituted  the  most  important  article  of  trade 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  Rangoon  by  Alompra  in  the  year  1775. 

2.  The  Government,  desirous  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  resources  aed  physical  characteristics  of  the  teak  Forests,  as  well 
as  to  make  those  lying  on  the  three  streams  (Lhine,  Phoungyee,  and 
Zamayee,  disemboguing  theujselvos  into  the  Rangoon  River)  available 
for  this  year,  determined  on  the  actual  examination  of  them.  Dr. 
McCldLuid,  die  Olficiating  SuperinteJident  of  Forests,  was  tliereforis 
-requested  by  tke  Commissioner  of  Pegu  and  Governor  General's  Agent, 
in  a  letter  No.  45  dated  80.th  November  1853  (indicating  the  princi- 
pal points  to  which  his  attention  was  to  be  dii.'ctcd  during  the  tra- 
velling season)  to  proceed  into  them.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
:panying  him  in  this  tour. 

'  8.  In  obedience  to  the  abovemonlioned  instructions,  we  ac- 
cordingly started  to  the  Lhine  Forests  by  land  on  the  i2nd  Janu.arv 
ISo-i,  and  reached  ou  the  8th  instant  Yendikequln  village,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  Teak  localities.  I  shall  here  insert  the  following 
extract  from  my  Journal,  noted  during  my  march  of  seven  days. 

2nd  January  1854. — Left  Raugoon  at  day-break  for  the  Forests 
accompanied  with  thirteen  men  of  M.  N.  I.,  and  an  equal  number  of 
the  Pegu  Liglit  Infantry  Battalion  ;  the  direction  of  oui-  route  was  due 
E.  for  a  couple  of  miles,  througji  a  jungle  of  wood-oil  trees, 
(already  tapped)  and  bamboos.  Pursuing  tliis  direction,  we  found  that 
the  route  was  a  divergent  one.  In  a  course  of  quarter  of  a  mile,  we 
found  that  the  road  to  Ko  Khine  village,  consisting  of  forty  houses,  and 
having  an  interstice  of  fertile  open  ground  partially  cultivated  with  ve- 
getables, diverged  to  X.  E..  continuing  in  this  direction  the  contrast 
from  the  village  we  just  passed  with  that  of  Kambet  and  Yaigoo  was 
striking,  for  there  was  nothing  but  grass  jungle  growing  over  a  paddy 
land.  A  mile  from  this  place  we  encampetl  at  Zway7,one.  The  Phoun- 
gyee whose  Kyoung  lies  proxinuite  to  our  place  of  encampment,  was 
a  very  obliging  religious  man,  supplying  us  with  such  necessaries  as 
lie  could  atl'ord;  in  return  I  preseu:ed  him  with  twenty-five  cigars  which 
were  thankfully  received. 

A 


r  2  ] 

SrtI  .Tanuavv. — Started  at  day-break.  Our  general  route  X.  X.  E. 
We  passed  by  Thadajee  village  containing  40  houses,  situated  about  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Zwayzone,  Proceeding  in  thib  direc- 
tion, the  Creeks  Thadajee  and  Thadagalay  intersected  our  v.ay,  the 
former  situated  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  latter,  when  we  went 
ftver  the  margin  of  a  wide  paddy  plain  for  a  mile,  which  is  rapidly 
falling  into  a  jungle.  "We  met  Captain  Williams  and  his  assistants 
surveying  in  this  place  about  3  miles  from  their  Camp  in  Toun-nyo 
village  which  we  passed.  Lea\-ing  this  and  travelling  for  three  miles, 
we  came  to  Ananbeen,  a  village  of  thirty  houses,  and  proceeded  on,  when 
fifter  half  a  milo"-^  journey  we  came  to  a  village  abounding  with  man- 
goe  trees, — the  Natives  have  ver}-  appropriately  given  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Tharet-kone.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  apparently  in 
indigent  circumstances.  They  hfive  not  cultivated  a  single  acre  of 
land  ever  since  the  Province  came  into  oiir  hands.  On  inquiry,  I  find 
that  it  is  attributable  to  the  loss  of  all  their  buffaloes  by  disease  and 
not  from  an  aversion  to  labour. 

Toung-thoozoo  (one  and-a-half  mile  from  the  above  place  and 
(containing  twenty-five  houses)  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  rapidly  progres- 
sive state.  I  must  certainly  say  the  inhabitants  are  very  industrious, 
find  the  fact  of  their  land  being  covered  with  Paddy,  proves  such  to 
be  the  case. 

There  is  another  Village  called  Sanjee  lying  close  to  Toung-thoo- 
yoo.  We  were  warned  by  the  men  of  this  village  not  to  encamp  at 
Kalouk  Koondine  lying  three  miles  from  this  place,  whither  we  direct- 
/•d  our  way  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  village,  having 
^uncles  on  all  sides  infested  with  wild  elephants  and  tigers, — the  lat- 
ter are  so  ferocious  and  sanguinary  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  carry 
away  men.     We  came  to  the  village  about  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

4th  January. — Left  Kalouk  Koondine  at  day  break. — Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  day's  march  of  twelve  miles,  our  route  was  a 
mere  cart-track,  lying  through  a  thick  wood  which  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  our  carts.  Couple  of  miles  before  we  reached  Touk  Kyen, 
where  we  encamped — the  road  however  became  comparatively  level. 

I  observed  during  this  day's  movement  foot-marks  of  v.ild  ele- 
phants, and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  them,  there  must  undoubtedly  be 
a  good  number  of  these  animals. 

The  Village  of  Touk-Kyen  may  be  said  to  be  celebrated  for  its 
extensive  plain.  Goung  Kowike  related  to  us,  that  previous  to  the  late 
•war  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  with  rice  cultivation.  In  order  to  bring 
it  again  to  its  foi-mer   arable  condition,  he  has  secured  a   good   num- 
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l>er  of  bufTaloes,  and  expects  to  reap   a  rich   harvest    in  a  jcixr  or    t^ 
hence. 

5th  January. — Started  :  the  whole  of  this  day's  march  of  12  miles 
lay  through  dense  trees,  grass  jungle,  and  marshy  ground  :  through  th^ 
former  the  road  for  five  or  six  miles  was  obstructed  ^nth  felled  trees 
at  interstices  of  every  fifty  or  hundred  yards  ;  we  were  therefore  neces- 
sitated to  remove  those  capable  of  being  shifted  or  contrived  a  ne%t 
road  as  we  considered  feasible  or  expedient  ;  through  the  latter,  it  was 
not  only  troublesome,  but  the  hackreewallahs  complained  that  it  was 
too  much  for  the  bullocks. 

The  course  lay  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  but  after  a  few  hours'  cir*- 
cuitous  travelling,  the  route  became  devious,  some  times  east  and  some- 
times west. 

In  this  way  for  2|  miles  we  were  led  to  Bwetjee  village,  and  about 
13  o'clock  A.  II.,  arrived  at  Kyet  Phoo-gan,  a  despicable  village,  con- 
taining twenty  houses.  The  wx-etched  condition  of  the  place  may  be 
imputed  to  the  want  of  industrious  habits  in  the  people  as,  although  in 
the  midst  of  an  arable  plain,  agriculture  is  entirely  abandoned. 

Three  miles  from  this  we  passed  another  village  called  Yai- 
thoe,  consisting  of  twenty  houses;  The  inhabitants  have  evei-y  advan- 
tage of  tilling  the  extensive  plain  encompassing  their  village,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  only  one  sixth  of  the  land  Avas  seen  under  cultivation. 
Leaving  this,  and  travelling  for  a  mile  I  think,  Ave  came  to  Ingdaw  ; 
here  the  local  features  weijp  indeed  strildng  consequent  on  cultivation 
being  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Some  fev/  hundred  spaces  from  the 
last  named  village  we  crossed  the  ilohbee  creek,  and  pitched  our  tent 
in  a  village  called  after  it. 

6th  January. — Ilidtcd. 

7th  January. — Started  at  6  o'clock"  a.  m.  The  general  direction 
was  X.  W.,  and  after  journeying  for  6  miles  over  an  arid  ground  ap- 
parently hardened  fvora  a  ra}xd  evaporation  since  the  rains,  notwith- 
standing unpropitious  to  vegetation — yet  we  passedr  through  tree 
jungles  and  high  gi-ass  which  led  to  ^Jyountaga,  containing  twenty 
houses,  and  encamped  in  it. 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  Choung  called  by 
the  same  name.  We  had  a  great  ditiiculty  in  taking  tht;  carts  across  ; 
one  of  them  was  upset  consequent  upon  the  badjehuship  of  the  Tombee  ; 
indeed  the  whole  of  them  without  exception  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  par- 
cel of  inexperienced  men  not  inured  to  the  work  which  they  set  out 
for  ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  di-ag  the  carts   over,  and  in   some   m 
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ttances  the  yokes  •nr^rc   unfastened,  nnd    hj   manna!  means   or   force 
we  dragged  tliem  up  to  the  oppoirifte  bank. 

About  15  or  20  years  ago.  tlie  men  of  this  \fllage  brought  down 
annually  timber  from  a  forest — no  doubt  from  the  ]\Iazalle,  lying  six 
miles  N.  N.  E.,  from  this  place.  The  Choung,  as  we  were  told  by 
the  Goung,  has  since  become  unavailable,  on  account  of  the  obstructions^ 
consisting  of  felled  trees  and  rubbish.  Their  removal,  or  the  translation 
of  tlie  timber  from  thence  will  cost  an  outlay  of  about  Rs.  100  or  150. 

8th  Jaiumry.- — Started  at  day-break,  the  general  route  pursued 
was  N.  N.  W.,  and  after  a  wearisome  march  of  14  miles  reached 
Yin-dike-quin,  a  vi-llage  containing  thirty  or  forty  houses  surrounded 
by  small  teak  fc^rests,  -^hicli  we  estimated  to  contain  one  thousauc? 
trees  of  small  dimensions. 

Two  miles  from  the  place  we  last  encamped  in  we  crossed  Lekiu 
i'houng,  a  branch  of  Yathoe,  the  latter  taking  its  origin  from  Pymma- 
tlown  mountain,  the  integral  range  of  the  I'omah  Hills.  We  were 
here  detained  almost  an  hour  to  get  the  carts  across.  The  road  from 
this  for  about  V2  mifes  was  a  difficult  one,  lying  through  grass  and 
jungle  and  marshy  ground,  intersected  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four 
miles  by  small  Choungs. 

In  some  cases  all  traces  of  a  path  were  invisible.  This  plainly 
shows  that  all  land  communicalit'Q  lias  ceased  since  the  war.  Our 
guide  Kotha-khway  assured  us  that  we  were  in  a  Kway  Goe  road, 
(butlaloe  stealing  road.)  We  saw  some  indications  which  convinced 
ub  that  such  was  the  ease. 

After  crossing  Byinnyalabway  Choung,  we  fotmd  that  we  were 
close  to  the  teak  forest.  Five  miles  march  S.  W.,  brought  us  to  it, 
not  without  tlie  diliiculty  of  crossing  Kyoon  Choung,  and  the  detention 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  seeking  for  a  path  which  we  lost  ;  we  struck 
out  through  glossy  glades  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  came  to  Joe 
Bjew  Choung  where  teak  appeared  to  terminate. 

plere  we  halted  for  an  hour,  and  were  iiideec?  disheartened  ou 
perceiving  a  high  knd  lying  between  us  and  the  said  Choung. 

In  this  dilemma,  Dr.  McClelland  explored  the  jangle  on  the  right 
of  us,  and  discovered  a  village  called  Phet,  consisting  of  a  hw  houses, 
and  obtained  a  guide  who  conducted  us — after  retracing  our  steeps  and 
crossing  a  narrow  nullah  and  marshy  ground  covered  with  high  grass-^ 
to  our  present  encampment. 

4. — A  dav'M  march.  General  route  K.N.  E.,  brought  us  to  Oak-kan. 
After  having  acrnm{ilishod  a  journey  of  If)  miles,  we  proceeded  to 
Thuunzai  ou  the  I'Uh.  Jaimarv.  and  remained  there  two  days. 
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o. — T  lie  town  is  situated  in  lat.  18  -  21".  It  exliiliitr^  there- 
mains  of  an  important  place,  encompassed  by  an  extensive  iiat  land 
or  savanna  happily  intersected  by  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries. 
The  course  of  the  former  near  its  confluence  with  the  Lhine  is  X. 
N.  E.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  source  to  latitude  19  "^  20' 
with  continuous  turns  at  intervals  of  every  half  a  mile.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  during  the  wet  weather  are, 
as  we  were  infoi'med,  perfectly  clear  with  a  sandy  and  rocky  bottom. 
The  country  towards  its  junction  is  level,  but  gradually  rises  from 
Thakanjee  towards  the  ranges  of   mountains  on    either  side  of  it. 

6. — The  inhabitants  of  Thounzai  are  a  sottish  and  ignorant  set 
of  Bacchinals,  and  are  thereby  easily  decoyed  and  made  the  agents  for 
detruncating  or  cutting  girdled  trees,  and  for  the  surreptitious  removal 
of  prone  ones,  by  residents  of  Rangoon.  So  endless  and  exorbitant  are 
their  desires,  and  their  zeal  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  employers, 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  the  transgression  of  the  existing  regulations 
by  grasping  at  all,  and  can  form  no  scheme  of  perfect  happiness  with 
less. 

7. — The  bartering  of  timber  for  aqtca  vii(B  (valgate  hrandv)  ar\d 
gunja,  is  another  evil  of  demoralization  to  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
producing  the  most  baneful  effects. 

8. — An  early  application  of  some  efficient  remedy  for  this  rapidly 
extending  evil  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and  that  the  recuiTence  to  the 
practice  of  the  Burmese  Government  as  adverted  to  (two  years  previ- 
ous to  annexation,  which  applied  stringent  restrictive  measures  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs,)  would  receive  the  hearty  appro- 
val of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  natives,  I  mean  Kyoung 
and  Phrawteagas. 

9. — The  beautiful,  healthy,  and  fecund  tracts  to  be  found  in  this 
locality,  seem  to  have  been  sterilized  and  entirely  abandoned  to  nature 
by  these  men,  and  it  requires  not  much  sagacity  to  predict  that  (if  (io- 
vernment  would  accord  to  the  points  which  have  now  been  specified, 
and  to  all  kindred  suggestions  connected  with  the  well  being  of  this 
district),  if  they  are  compelled  to  return  to  husbandry,  they  will  rapid- 
ly rise  to  that  importance  to  which  their  wonderful  natural  capabili- 
ties so  fully  entitle  them. 

10. — On  the  16th,  we  directed  our  way  to  the  teak  forests,  and  en- 
tered them  after  travelling  14  miles.  We  had  here  the  advantage  of  fur- 
ther examining  the  Choung  ;  it  was  not  quite  dry,  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  its  bed  was  filled  with  rock  and   pebbles 
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of  induratfd  day  and  stones,  tlie  bank  shtdvy,  clothed  with  grass  and 
l>ambo()s  and  l)ctel  palms,  with  occasional  clumps  of  wild  pluhitaia 
and  jungle  trees. 

11- — Ikdiind  the  main  stream  runs  a  range  of  hills  forming  as  it 
■were  a  belt  to  the  Yomak,  covered  with  Teak,  in  company  with  numerous 
other  Foi'est  trees.  These  constitute  Forest  tracks,  separated  or  run 
across  by  Choungs  into  sections,  and  called  after  them. 

12. — The  teak  localities  commence  14  miles  from  Thounzai  Town ; 
the  first  we  met  with  stretched  a  little  way  along  the  Naimapyo  Choung, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  did  not  appear  to  extend  far  inland. 
We  estimated  it  to  contain  about  1,000  undersized  trees.  Abundance 
of  stumps  and  stunted  shoots  (marking  the  place  where  the  trees  once 
stood)  were  also  observed,  and  obviously  indicate  that  the  trees  in 
this  part  of  the  Forest  have  fallen  dreadful  victims  to  the  axe. 

13. — A  regular  Teak  track  may  be  said  to  begin  two  miles  above 
■\Yajee,  a  Yaibine  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exclusively  devote 
their  time  to  rearing  silk-worms,  organizing,  drawing  out  and  subti- 
lizing silken  filament.  I  did  not  find  their  paddy  land  or  Toungyas 
under  cultivation,  but  about  their  tais  or  huts  were  seen  several 
cucurbitaceous  plants  and  plantain   trees. 

14. — Another  forest  was  visited  on  the  18th  lying  a  few  miles 
from  the  main  stream,  and  cantaining  about  200  full  grown  trees.  From 
this  to  the  Kareenzoo  village — a  distance  of  9  miles,  w^e  passed  through 
grass  and  bamboo  jungle,  teak  occurring  in  occasional  patches  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  trees. 

15. — The  village  (Kareenzoo)  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  skirts 
of  the  Forest  ;  we  seen  hundreds  of  excellent  mast  pieces,  and  almost  an 
equcJ  number  of  felled  loozars,  and  lying  mostly  in  the  defiles  (apparently 
forced  hito'  them  by  timber-cutters)  more  or  less  destroyed  by  fire. 

JO. — ^^Six  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  last  named  village, 
and  two  miles  from  Thounzai  Choung,  lies  another  forest  abounding  with 
a  good  number  of  full  sized  trees  growing  on  precipitious  slopes  and  a 
narrow  plateau  of  mountains  about  600  feet  high. 

}  7 . — The  following  from  my  Journal  m.ay  affoi'd  some  information  : — ■ 
"  Early  this  morning,  (1 9th  January,)  after  a  rough  breakfast,  we  cross- 
ed the  river,  ascended  its  right  bank,  and  afterwards  re-crossed  and 
ascended  its  left  bank  (the  Choung  here  being  very  winding),  and  after 
travelling  o\-cr  non-elevated  ground  and  crossing  the  Thabyew  Choung, 
the  Tabayloo  intersected  our  way.  "We  ascended  its  course,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  that  we  were  in  the  midst — as  it  ir.ay  bt;  deseiT- 
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ediy  ilenomiiiatPil,  of  a  fine  teak  forest.  It  extends  from  tlie  ridpes 
on  the  right  bank  until  it  comes  quite  close  to  the  slrraui.  receding 
a-s  it  approaches  to  the  source  of  the  latter,  and  disappeai-ino' towards  a 
range  of  hills  which  are  visible  to  the  North-east.  The  ground  }ier(> 
is  in  general  high,  intersected  by  Teedoo,  one  of  its  tributaries.  We 
here  inspected  800  trees  measuring  in  girth  above  six  feet,  recently 
ringed  by  order  of  the  Officiating  Superintendent  of  forests.  The  said 
rivulet  and  its  branch  would  unquestionably  be  quite  adequate  to 
convey  with    ease  all  the  timber  to  the  Thounzai  Choung." 

18. — In  addition  to  the  above  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  some  thousands  of  Teak  might  be  feUed  here  and  conveyed  to 
Piangoon  with  facility.  No  killed  trees  have  as  yet  been  felled  since 
the  War,  but  Ave  have  abundance  of  proof  that  the  fallen  and  dead 
trees  have  been  removed. 

[Since  my  return  from  the  Forests,  I  have  been  informed  the 
killing  of  large  trees  in  this  Forest  A\as  very  limited.] 

19. — For  the  conveyance  of  this  description  of  wood  to  the  nearest 
nullah,  (I  mean  those  situated  a  pretty  good  distance  from  water  carri- 
age) it  w^ould  be  desirable  to  employ  a  number  of  elephants.  Eufihloes 
might  also  with  great  ease  be  employed  in  this  Forest,  the  ground  for 
the  most  part  being  even  and  unbroken. 

20. — Little  Teak  was  seen  on  the  20th  Jan.,  although  we  ascended 
Tabayloo  almost  to  its  source  for  12  miles  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction. 
This  satisfied  me  of  what  was  recorded  in  my  Journal  of  a  pre- 
vious date  "  receding  as  it  approaches  to  the  source  of  the  latter 
(Tabayloo),  and  disappearing  towards  a  range  of  hills  which  were  visi- 
ble to  the  N.  E." 

21. — Onr  way  from  this  place  for  eight  miles  lay  over  a  hilly  regi- 
on covered  with  bamboo  and  grass.  "We  had  'the  good  fortune,  when 
least  expected,  of  discovering  a  Kareen  village  where  we  bivouacked, 
and  were  glad  enough,  as  our  provisions  had  all  been  consumed,  and 
the  obtainment  of  a  day's  supply  in  the  wilderness  vras  most  provi- 
dential. 

22. — The  Tsaukai  Slioay-zan  (who  was  appointed  a  local  agent  on 
the  18th  January  to  take  charge  of  the  Forests  as  a  temporary  measure,) 
being  apprehensive  that  we  might  be  misled  by  the  faithless  guides, 
hotly  followed  us,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  office  peons  who  was 
loltwith  liim  to  collect  details,  and  joined  us  here. 

2;l. — The  day  following,  taking  a  N.  E.  route,  and  after  crossing 
Gong  Ngyeen  near  its  origin,  and  ascending  its  left  bfink,  wo  cfinio  to 
an  elevated  land    overgrown    with    bamboos    inttiuiixcu    with    Ttak, 
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ibi-miug  a  natural  line  of  demai-fation  separating  Thounzai  from  tlie 
Oakkan  Forests.  There  are  a  good  many  vats  and  iVw  I'ull  sized  trees. 
The  removal  of  the  latter  would  he  attended  Avith  dillicultj  cousequeut 
on  the  remote  situation  of  the  Forests  from  the  larger  Choungs. 

24. — The  route  now  became  diverse,  and  on  ci'ossing  Lhai-ga-jee 
and  ascendhig  its  course  for  two  miles,  and  then  ascending  its;  right  bank, 
I  found  on  looking  at  my  pocket  compass  that  we  were  pursuing  a 
S.  W.  course,  and  proceeding  on  the  march  in  that  direction  for  six 
miles,  we  came  to  Kyouk  Xhouk  which  we  crossed.  Eeferring  then  to 
the  office  diagram,  I  found  this  to  be  a  brancli  of  Natsiu  (one  of  the 
extreme  tributaries  of  Oak-kan  Choung),  and  indeed  we  were  led  to 
it  after  following  up  for  a  mile  the  l)ed  of  tlie  former. 

25. — The  region  occupied  by  the  Thouiizai  Foi'ests  consists  of  an 
elevated  land  about  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high,  having  two  cardi- 
nal ranges  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Choung,  slightly  trending 
at  a  distance  of  half  to  one  mile  towards  one  another,  and  indeed  ihev 
almost  meet  as  remarked  by  us  near  Thabyow  Choung. 

20. — The  Eastern  range,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  runs  due  X.  ;  I 
should  estimate  its  width  to  be  about  25  miles,  the  Western  keeping 
somewhat  closer  with  gentle  slopes  to  the  main  stream. 

27. — The  forests  though  divided  by  the  Choung  into  say  Eastern 
and  Western  sections,  in  their  minor  fea- 
tures exhibit  no  difierence  of  physical  con- 
figuration. The  first  tiling  that  draws  a 
traveller's  attention  is  the  innumerable  sue, 
cession  of  subordinate  streams — their  names 
are  given  in  the  margin — intersecting  the 
forests  tracts,  and  presenting  to  his  view  a 
very  pretty  and  picturesque  sight.  He  also 
finds  the  singular  fact  that  they  are  perfect- 
ly alike  botli  in  ratio  and  number. 

28. — The  favorable  habitat  of  Teak  is 
on  high  ground  not  liable  to  submersion ; 
it  has  been  stated  by  the  late  Captain  Latter 
'to  be  a  peculiarly  diy  and  arid-looking  plant.' 
I  never  yet  found  in  any  one  instance  that 
it  grows  gregariously,  but  observed  it  in 
company  with  Inria  a-ijlocarpa,  Dioffpi/ro!^, 
T>i]iti'rncarpu.'>  hi  ri:<,  ] >nilicrf/Ut.  Ln/ft-rstrrftnia 
rcijiiui.     L'areijii     arboi'ca.     Jhiiltt;ni     iiuitor, 
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Kyet-pung. 

Xaimapyo. 

Kyet-myoun. 

Nahm.ap-houk. 

Yaigyee. 

Kyoukpyoak, 
-    ,  Xga  Toupmah, 
-^  ^  Nga  Ywai. 

Shin. 

Gougngyeen. 

ThabycAV. 

Tabayloo. 
^  Pyak 
(  Yaioung. 

Nahyee. 

Kanyinbyew. 

Coodoogwai. 

Tetnet. 
J.  -{  \eet. 

Phyan. 

Wah])hew. 

lUiulau. 
\\'uou. 
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Fterocarpm  daJh.^rj lout's,  and  other  jungle  trees.     I  liave  made  a  rough 

estimate  of  the  iiumlier  of  Teak    trees  growiug  in  these  Forc^dts  ;  thej 

seem  to  contain  1  in  400  of  tlieir  aHSOoiates. 

i20. — From  the  details  wv  gathered,  there  are  in    them  375  killed 

timber,  and  1,113   felled,   all    situated    one 

cf .  "  ''c   -y    y  '4.        J  niile  the  nearest  distance,  and  tAvo  the  furth- 

64    01    7    leet    ana    up- 
wards in  girth.  est  from  the    Choungs.     Their   dimensions 

^^  ,,     ^  -,     M  are  noted  in  the  margin. 

^^^   ''     t  ^]\f:  ^  -"•  30.— Oa  the  22nd   January,  after  hav- 

Felled  lias.  •' 

251   of   7    foet   iuid    up-     ir.g  performed  a  journey  of  20  miles,  croa^. 

wards  hi  girth.  ina  the  Choungs    named    in  the    mai-gin,* 

^    .     "/r"<.",.  •  we  came  to    Shawbone,    a   village    situated 

7o4  .,    1  ft.  &  0  m.  ° 

*  i'haloue.  "^"^  ^^"^^  East  of  Oakkan    Choung,  and  lying 

'  i  wai.  12  miles  from  the  town  of  Oakkan. 

^'^'-f}^^^-  31.— We  left  this   place  the   foUowing 

Oakkan.  .  „.         , 

morning  and  directed  our  way  to  Kmpatheo 

(on  the  Magayee  Cheung),  which  we  reached  after  crossing  Dat  Choung 

on  the  Oakkan  side,  and  pursuing  n  southerly  course  for  10  miles,   on 

the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  start.jd  for  Yindike,  and  arrived  about 

3  p.  M. 

32. — The  Teak  Forests  of  Oakkan  do  not  go  lower  than  latitude 
18®  52',  and  they  ai'e  only  to  be  found  in  the  tracts  through  which 
the  Oakkan  Choung  and  its  tributaries  run. 

33. — The  main  stream  takes  its  rise  from  the  Yomah  hilh,  about 
110  miles  from  Jiangoon  town,  in  a  Northerly  direction,  and  continues 
its  course  nearly  S.  V\\  to  latitude  18  ^  15',  emptying  itself  into  the 
Lhine  River  about  50  miles  from  Rangoon. 

34. — The  suhordiuate  rivulets  wliicli  divide  the  Forest  tracts 
jire  "  Katayaza"  1,  "  Kyet-thouug"  2,  "  Yindike"  3,  ''  Khway"  4, 
"  Phaloue"'  5.  "Natsin"  6,  "  Majoo"  7.  "  Kj'oung"  8,  "  Dah"  9,  "  Sin- 
oh"  10,  "Meejomig"  11,  "  Thaj-ama-.v"  12,  "  Bamathay"  13,  "  Meed- 
way"  14,  '•'  Tluidan"  15,  and  '•  Wetsway"  10.  Xos.  1  to  7  lie  on  the 
Nortli  side  of  the  Clioung,  and  Xos.  8  to  13  on  the  South.  The 
quantity  of  timber  remaining  in  the  l')rmer  may  be  estimated  at 
G30  trees  of  seven  feet  six  inches  in  girth  and  upwards,  1,050  of  six 
feet,  and  2,600  of  four  feet  six  inches,  ajid  in  the  latter  400  of  seven 
feet  fi  inches  ;  600  of  six  feet.  2,100  undersigned  trees  all  lying  within 
two  miles  the  furthest  distance,  and  one  the  nearest  from  water- 
carriage.  On  the  forest  No.  11,  there  are  533  logs  above  6  feet, 
■which  were  killed  iiy  order  of  the  Forest  Department,  and  on  No.  3 
sii-ty -.seven  trees. 
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35. — From  the  computation  above  made,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  Northern  tracts  must  be  far  superior  to 
those  on  the  southern,  although  the  soil  and  circumstances  of  botli  banks 
are  tiie  same. 

30. — On  the  Q 9th  January  vre  started  from  the  place  of  our  en- 
campment for  Thakhanjee  village  (Ij'ing  eight  miles  in  an  E.  N.  E.  di- 
rection from  Yindike),  to  examine  the  conterminous  Teak  Forests  of 
Matjavea  and  Mazalee,  after  vrhich  to  cross  the  Yomah  into  the 
Phoungyee  valley.     "We  reached  the  place  about  1 0  o'clock  a.  m. 

37 . — The  Mazalee  Forests  lie  about  four  miles  N.  E.  of  the 
abovenauitd  village,  or  two  miles  from  Kyoukpasat,  a  branch  of 
the  Thanat,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Magayee.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  were  covered  v.ith  Teak,  not  growing  gregariously,  but  in 
clumps  of  eight  or  nine,  interspersed  with  other  kinds  of  timber,  at 
short   distances    fi-om  each  other. 

38. — The  contents  of  these  forests  are,  300  of  nine  feet  girth, 
600  of  seven  feet  sLx  inches,  1,700  of  six  feet,  and  3,800  of  four  feet 
BIS  inches,  lying  within  tv/o  miles  of  the  stream. 

39. — The  Chou.ng  is  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
and  sediment,    and   might  be   removed  at  a   trifling  expense. 

40. — The  forests  on  the  Magayee  are  situated  12  mUes  N.  of  the 
Thakhanjee  Aillage.  The  following  extracts  from  my  previous  Re- 
port, dated  2 1st  December  1853,  regarding  these  Teak  tracts,  msy 
be  interesting: — 

"  jMoung  Kine,  a  resident  of  Khoon-na-Kyke,  a  town  bordering  on 
the  Lhine,  states: — I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Magayee 
Forests ;  I  know  also  the  main  Choung  and  its  tributaries  ;  their 
names  are — • 

1 .   Kayoo, 
.2.  Tha  byew,  and 
3.  Thanat. 
No.   1. — Kayoo  is  situated  15  miles  from  the  confluence  of  Maga- 
yee.    Its  forest  is  very  extensive,  being  about    10    days'  journey  in 
circumference,  and  contains  Teak  of  very  good  quality. 

No.  2. — Tha  byew  lies  10  miles  from  Phalone  village.  The 
Forest  is  very  large  and  abounds  particularly  with  a  great  quantity 
of  killed  trees,  say  about  2,000. 

The  forest  on  No.  3,  Thanat  Choung,  is  the  best,  and 
far  superior  to  those  lying  on  Xos.  1  and  2  Choungs,  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wood. 

The   deponent    on   being   called  and  re-examined   states: — The 
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Magayee  is  blocked  up  \s\\\\  loppeJ-ofT  branclv-^  and  trees.  I  should 
say  that,  if  partly  cleared  with  tlie  axe,  and  aeeumulated  to  he 
burnt  in  the  month  of  March,  it  will  cost  only  Rupees  1,000.  If 
this  measure  is  adopted  and  carried  out,  the  timber  of  this 
town-ship  can  be  brought  into  the  market  in  the  ensuing  season. 

The   reason  why  so   many  trees   have  been   killed,    (considering 
the     Choung   is   deprived     of     water-carri- 
Questioned   by    the         ^S^O  i^'  because  it  was  the  intention  of  tho 
Head  Assistant.  Burmese  Government  to  employ  men  to  re- 

move this  obstacle,  and  to  compensate 
them  with  all  the  felled  logs. — All  the  killed  and  felled  trees  I  mean. 
— The  Burmese  Government  assumed  an  undisputed  right  to 
them. 

The  villagers  of  Kinpathee  wsn-e  in  the  habit  of  dragging  the 
timber  of  small  size  overland. 

Remarks. 

The  resources  and  physical  characterestics  of  the  Magayee  For- 
ests, having  become  a  subject  of  interest  and  enquiry  with  both  the 
Superintendent  of  Forests  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  deposition  of  iloung  Kiue,  who  appears  to  be  a 
very  respectable  man.  and  whose  statement  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  as  worthy  of  credence;  besides  this,  I  have  obtained  other  inform- 
ation which  I  trust  will  complete  the  partial  Ri.'j)ort  I  previously 
submitted  regarding  these  Teak  Forests. 

A  thorough  appreciation  of  these  Forests  cannot  be  given  without 
considering — 

1  st — The  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Phalone,  after  which  the 
main    stream    now   under   notice,    is  named. 

'2ad — The    physical  features  of  the  main  stream  and  its  origin. 

Th?  to\va  of  ••■phalone"  is  situated  six  miles  from  the  Lhine,  hav- 
ing a  deserted  town,  Tamboo,  on  the  East,  Phogoun  village  on  the  V/est, 
Inckaloon  on  the  North,  and  Myoraah  village  on  the  S  juth. 

Under  the  se.'ond  head  I  shall  x'ecapitulate  what  I  have  said 
in  the  previous  Reports  : — 

"The  Magayee  alias    Phalone,  takes  its  source  from  tli^  Kamalee 
.  mountains,  90  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  main  stream  the  Lhine; 
it  is  blocked  up  with  fallen  logs  and  rubbish,   which  has  formed  a  bar 
covei"ing  a  space  of  '^0  miles."' 

The  region  occupied  by  the  I\Iagayee  Forests  on  the  Choungs 
Kayoo,  Thabyew  and  Thanat,  (differing  in  physical  aspect  from  those 
lying  on  the  Lhine,)  consists  of  an  elevated  laud  of  a  digitated  shape 
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cr   appearance,    commencing    four  miles    from    Plmlonc  village  to  the 
Kamalee  mountains,  the  integral  range  of  Yomah. 

The  Forests    are,    I  am    told,  almost   uninterrurjtrdly    immense. 

The  Lagerstrcemia  regina  or  Pijminah,  is  also  found  in  these  parts 
in  ahundance  ;  it  stands  without  a  rival  in  strength,  "  for,"  says 
Mr.  Mason  in  his  work  entitled  "TheNatm'al  Productions  of  Burmah," 
"  the  posts  of  an  old  wharf  at  Tavoy  which  were  of  this  wood  (Pymmah), 
ptnod  erect  for  twenty  or  thirty  years."  He  seems  however  to  con- 
sider that  house  posts  often  decay  in  the  ground  in  a  much  shorter 
period.     It  is  considered  a  valuable  timber  in  ship-building. 

The  Kanazo,  Heriticra  fomes,  or  what  is  called  Soondree,  is 
indigenous  in  these  localities  ;  and  in  some  sections  is  quite  abundant. 
Dr.  Wallich  regarding  its  qualities,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it 
stands  unrivalled  for  elasticity,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  says,  '•  If 
it  is  not  extensively  employed  for  the  construction  of  naves  and  felloes 
ef  gun  carriages,  it  is  solely  because  pieces  of  adequate  dimensions 
are  not  procurable."  Now,  my  informants  peremptorily  assert,  that 
immense  quantities,  sufficient  for  such  purposes,  are  obtainable  here. 
Besides  other  uses  to  which  they  can  be  aj^plied,  continues  the 
learned  gentleman,  "  the  charcoal  made  from  it  is  better  than  any 
other  sort  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder." 

I  shall  here  take  the  advantage  of  making  up  the  omission 
which  was  inadvertently  left  unexplained  in  my  last  report,  and  on 
•which  Captain  Phayre  has  properly  remarked — "  It  is  stated  there 
are  2,500  killed  trees  in  the  forests  of  this  stream,  though  why  they 
should  have  been  killed  on  a  stream  where  they  would  remain  seal- 
ed, up    is  not   explained." 

The  statement  of  Moung  Kine  explains  this,  and  T  may  add, 
that  although  tiie  Forests  are  deprived  of  water-carrini:?!'!  V'^'t  tlio 
resources  annually  drawn  were  from  one  to  two  hundred  loozaj-s, 
which  were  expressly  and  invariably  dragged  in  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season  when  the  surface  is  moist  and  slippei'v,  because  it  then 
requires  one  tithe  of  the  labour  necccsbary  in  other  seasons,  when 
the   surface  is   rough  and  a  hinderance. 

I  attach  little  importance  to  the  suggestions  of  ;Moung  Kine. 
regarding  the  method  to  be  pursued  for  the  removal  of  the  local 
impediment  from  the  main  rill.  Persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  periodical  tires  of  the  Attaran  Forests 
would,  without  doubt,  consider  the  adoption  of  the  measure  proposed 
objectionable. 

The   reg-tation   would,  at   the    time   recommended;  be   dry  and 
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pairlieil,  and  it  would  eupjilj  the  devouring  element — Imrning  the 
rubbish  in  the  stream — with  life,  and  thus  the  young,  old,  killed  and 
prone  trees  be  co;npletuly  consumed.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  obsta- 
cle should  be  removed  by  manual  means.  I  respectfully  beg 
here  to  make  a  remark  relative  to  persons  possessing  certain  un- 
defined prescriptive  claims  on  the  trees  in  our  Forests,  and  I  record 
it  as  a  general  opinion,  that  none  v?ere  recognised  as  such  by  tht) 
Government  of  Ava :  the  wood-cutters  or  contractors  as  they  were 
commonly  called,  on  paying  pouksane  akoou  (axe  tax),  were  permitted 
to  work  the  Forests  under  condition  that  all  timber  should  be  re- 
moved in  the  same  year,  on  failure,  the  Government  resumed  it 
as  its  property  ;  this  regards  trees  tit  for  felling  and  already  felled, 
killed  trees,  however,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  invariably  main- 
tained a  prescriptive  right  to. 

This  summary  manner  of  resumption  may,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
be  illegal.  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  a  complete  and  exclusive 
property  in  every  tree  in  which  the  claimants  satisfactorily  es- 
tablish tkeir  right  to  both  killed  and  seasoned,  should  be  withheld,  re- 
munerating them  according  to  usage  and  expediency." 

4 1 . — In  the  late  exploratory  visit,  we  were  put  in  possession  of 
data  to  justify  me  in  asserting  here,  the  number  of  killed,  felled  and 
green  trees  in  the  Forests  on  the  Magayee  stream.  Green  trees  150 
of  9  feet  girth.  700  of  7  feet  6  inches,  1,100  of  6  feet,  and  3,400  yats. 
lulled  loOofGfeet,  and  280  of  4  feet  6  inches  ;  felled  314  of  6  feet 
and  342  of  4  feec  6  inches. 

42. — It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  here  the  new  mode  lately 
introduced  of  transporting,  clandestinely,  the  timber  across  the  coun- 
try, where  the  ground  is  rough  and  dry.  The  timber  is  carted  an(? 
dragged  by  Buffaloes  ^yhich  are  stationed  at  different  stages  down 
the  streams. 

43. — On  the  2ord  .January  1854,  we  met  10  or  15  men  with  six 
carts  laden  with  timljer.  near  the  village  of  Pymmah  on  the  Dat  Choung, 
one  of  the  branches  of  tlie  Oakkan,  all  bearing  a  distinguishing  mark 
iu  Burmese. 

44. — 3 1  St  January  : — Started  in  an  Easterly  direction  for  three  aud- 
a-half  miles  the  bed  of  the  Mazalee  Choung,  when  we  ascended  its 
left  bank  (not  without  first  meeting  one  of  its  tributaries  called 
Toungtan  descending  from  the  Yomah  in  a  S.  E.  direction,)  and 
pursued  a  circuitous  road  for  two  miles  in  a  S.  E.  direction  when 
we  descended  into  Kghetkyee,  another  branch,  and  ascended  its 
right  bank  over  a  land   in   some   place:;  approaching   almost   to   par- 
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pendicular,  for  three  miles,  crossed  tlie  Yoraab,  snd  with  difTir'nlty 
slided  its  declivity  iuto  Wah  Chour.g,  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Phoungvee,  descending  its  bed  for  five-and-a-half  miles,  we  reached  the 
Tillage  called  after  the  Cheung. 

45. — I  may  mention  here  that  at  the  confluence  of  Sooboke,  a  anb- 
oordinate  stream  of  Wah,  we  observed  its  arenaceous  bed  partially 
lersiled  by  timber,  recently  trailed  or  dragged  along  by  buffaloes 
whose  foot-prints  were  visible,  and  in  no  way  obliterated. 

46. — Visited  these  forests,  but  they  contain  about  fifty  full-sized 
trees,  the  number  of  stumps  which  were  observed  at  every  thirty 
yards  convinced  us  that  they  must  have  been  worked  by  the  timber 
dealers  with  a  vengeance. 

47. — On  the  2nd  February  we  directed  our  way  to  the  higher 
Teak  tracts.  We  explored  them  within  ten  miles  of  the  Yomah  where 
they  seemed  to  terminate.  I  should  estimate  them  to  contain  about  100 
full  sized  trees  from  seven  feet  and  upwards  in  girth.  An  innumerable 
show  of  half  gi'own  trees,  measuring  in  girth  four  feet  six  inches, 
were  seen  on  the  lidges. 

48. — Examined  the  Mahooya  Forests,  lying  28  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Phoungyee  Town.  Teak  appeai'ed  large  and  in  abundance,  extend- 
inc  for  seven  or  eight  miles  along  X.  E.  side  of  the  Phoungyee 
valley.  The  path  we  took  v.as  through  low  narrow  vales,  with 
hills  on  our  right  and  left,  like  two  walls ;  on  these  regions  Teak 
was  seen,  but  it  was  remarked  to  improve  in  quantity  and  quality 
in  the  declivities. 

49. — The  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  full  sized  trees,  from 
the  Phoungyee  Forests  except  Mahooya,  is  easily  intelligible  from  vrhat 
has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  said  Forests,  from 
their  accessibility,  (having  an  excellent  Choung  of  sLxty  feet,)  and 
proximity  to  town, were  early  worked,  and  have  been  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  as  I  am  informed,  incessantly  under  the  full  operation 
of  the  axe. 

50. — The  numerous  stumps  (showing  how  much  the  resources  have 
been  drained,)  satisfied  us  that  extent. ve  felling  had  been  carried  on — 
and,  ever  since  the  war,  they  are  rapidly  approaching  to  exhaustion. 

5 1 . — The  yats,  however,  I  am  glad  to  state,  bear  in  proportion 
to  the  vast  quantities  of  trees  which  have  been  felled,  and  are  rising 
in  adequate  numbers,  and  consequently  their  removal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Forests  will  renew  or  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years. 

62. — We  entered   the  Pegu   or   Zamayee  Forests  after  crossing 
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a  succession  of  protuberent  land  covered  with  aliundance  of  teak  of 
all  sizes,  and  following  the  course  of  the  tributaries  of  Mahooya  to 
their  sources  and  descended  into  Thaueo  a  branch  of  the  Pvmmah. 

53. — In  traversing  this  part  of  the  coimtiy  -vratered  by  the  Za- 
mayee  River,  it  v/as  gratifying  to  observe  almost  on  all  localities 
Teak,  interpersed  -with  other  jungle  vegetation,  and  by  proper  ma- 
nagement it  will  certainly  ensure  a  large  and  never  failing  stock 
of  Forest   Timber. 

54. — The  hills  are  here  on  die  N.  E.  direction  (Nyhich  are  higher 
than  those  we  ci'ossed)  and  come  down  to  the  Choung  ;  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  Shoay-gyeen  hills  or  those  of  Tounghoo.  The 
Yomah  hills  run  North  to  South  round  the  extremity  of  Koutaga 
Forests,  and  it  is  from  this  range  the  main  stream  takes  its    rise. 

55. — The  Teak  tracts  are  shaped  or  formed  by  the  Choungs  into 
twenty  tlu'ee  sections ;  \'iz. :  ten  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  stream, 
and  thirteen  on  the  Western,  these  extend  along  its  course.  The  best 
and  the  most  productive  I  should  say  are,  Taidaw,  Monyogalay, 
IMonyojee  and  Khadat. 

56. — These  Forests,  although  they  have  not  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  axe,  of  all  others,  best  exhibit  the  character  of  a  regular 
Teak   Forest. 

57. — We  could  gain  no  information  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
felled  Teak  on  either  side  of  the  stream  already  mentioned  ;  in  fact. 
I  believe  it  is  gener'ally  known  that  all  such  available  timber  was 
seized  and  appropriated  by  contractors  deputed  by  the  residents  of 
Fiangoon. 

58. — In  fine,  I  respectfully  beg  to  observe,  that  nonp  of  our 
Rangoon  Teak  Forests  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
69. — The  quantity  of  Teak  now  required  for  the  erection  of  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings,  and  its  demand  in  Calcutta  and  Nagore, 
will  soon  impoverish  our  Forests  if  stringent  rules  are  not  intro- 
duced for  their  better  conservancy. 

GO. — The  system  of  allowing  persons,  fas  during  thi  Burn.tia 
time)  to  work  the  forests  without  keeping  them  in  terrorein  by 
threats  of  inflicting  heavy  fines  or  confiscation  for  the  least  trans- 
gression of  the  existing  rules,  may  be  ruinous.  They  will  lay  their 
hands    on   all   that   come   within  the  sc<5pe    of  their   avarice. 

61. — I  shall  here  record  what  some  of  the  oldest  inhubitants  of 
Pegu  town  deposed  before  Captain  Grant  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 
They   ran  nway  with  the   idea  that,    as  the  Forests  seemed  to  be  in- 
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exhaustible,  their  spt'cuktious,  cuIoalateJ  «s  present  profit  or  loss, 
luay  be  unlimited,  without  entertainiug  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
ilepriving  future  goneratioua  (by  their  improvident  cutting)  of  the 
benefit  they  now  enjoy. 

62. — In  illuRtration  of  the  above  I  shall  quote  the  following 
from  my  note  book  ; — 

"  I  remark  at  this  place,  (  Yiudike-quin  ?  )  that  the  small  trees 
which  constitute  '  the  forests  were  molested  and  mutilated  by  the 
people  of  the  district  ;  w^henever  a  person  evinced  a  desire  to  purchnse 
vokes  for  his  buffaloe,  handles  for  dahs,  d'c,  they  procure  for  him 
iu  the  adjacent  wood." 

63. — The  cutting  of  yats  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
]>roliibited.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  forbid  or  enforce  such 
a  rule,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such  impe- 
diments can  be  attempted  or  laid  without  stopping  the  trade  iu  yard 
pieces,    which   are  just  as   much   in  demand  as  mast  pieces. 

64. — The  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  officiating  Superintendent  of  Forests,  who  has  very  properly 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  will  not  at  all  excite  any  discontent, 
that  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  discontiuance  in  some  degree,  is 
the  imposition  of  a  uniform^  duty,  increasing  it  as  their  transporta- 
tion   are  augmented. 

65. — In  conclusion,  I  humbly  beg  to  suggest  that  an  encouraga- 
laent  should  be  given  for  the  transportation  of  full-sized  Teak  trees  with 
the  view. — • 

1  st. — That  a  large  consignment  of  timber  might  be  realized  and 
duty   recovered  on  them. 

Jind. — It    will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the    under-sized  trees. 

n.  ABREU, 
Head  Asxt.  to  the  Of'j.  Svvt.  of  Forests. 
Eangoox,  ■> 

Jhe  ]^th  March  1854.    ) 
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JOUUNAL  OF  A  TOLT.  (ic— in  IS:;:. 


2nJ  of  Jau-.ifuj  18^1. — Left  llr.'Jgooii  at  clayLreak  fur  tlie  rorcsts 
accompauiecl    with   thirteen   men  of  Id.  1\.  I.,    and  an  enual  niinibtn-^ 
ofthe  PeguLiglit   Id  lantry  Battalion  ;  the  direction  of  our  route   v>c.ci 
due  E,  for  a  couple  of  miles,    tlirougli  a  jangle   of  wood-oil    treed,   (al- 
readv  tapped.)  and  bamboos.  Pursuing  this  direction,  we  found  that  tlia 
route  vf-d-y   a   di%-orgeirt   o;if?.     In  the  course  of  a  quarter     of  a    mile, 
■R-e  fouiid  that  the  road  to  Ko  Kiilne  village,    consisting  of  forty  houses' 
and  havhig  an  intorstice  of  fertile    open    ground,   partially    cultivated 
with     vog<;t;iblc3,   diverged   to  N.    E.  ;  continuing   in    this    direction, 
the   cor.trast  from  tlic    viliiigc    we  just     passed  with  tliat   of     Kaiu- 
bet    and   Yaigoo     was   strikiug,     for   there   was   notliiag    but   grass 
jungle   gro^riiig  over   a  padvly  land.     A   mile  from  this   place  we   en- 
camped  at    Zv,-ayzon'3.     The    rhouugyee   whose    Kyoung    lies    prox- 
imate ±0  our  place  ofencainptnent,  was  a  very  obliging    religious  man, 
supplying  us  with  such  necessaries  as   he   could    ailbrd ;    in    retiu'n  I 
prt'sented   him  with  tweuty-tive  cigars  which  were  thankfully  received. 
3rd  January. — Started  at  day-break.     Our  general  route  N.  N.  E. 
We  passed  })y  Thadajee   village   containing  40  houses,  situated   about 
a  mUe  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from   Zwayzone.     Proceeding   in   this   di- 
rection, the  Crooks  Th  idajea    and  Thadagiilay  intersected  our  way,  the 
former   situated   three  quarters  of  a  mile    from    the  latter,    when    we 
went  over  the  margin  of  a  wide  padJv  plain  for  a  miie,^whlch  is  rapid- 
ly fcUling  into  a  jungle.     AVe  met  Caj^taiu  AVilliams  and  his  Assistants 
surveying  in  this  palce  about  3  miles  from  their   camp  in    Toun-nyo 
village  which  we  passed.      Leaving  this  and  travelling  for  three  miles, 
we  came  to    Ananboen.  a  village  of  thirty  houses,    and    proceeded  on, 
when  after  half-a-miles   journey,  we  came  to  a  village  abounding  with 
mangoe  trees, — the    Natives    have   very    apjjropriately  given    the    fip- 
pellativiu    of  Tharet-knne.     The    inliabitants  of  this   place  are   appa- 
rc-ntly  in  indigent   ci.:;umstanceg.     They  have  noL  caltivated  a  Si...,  e 
acre  of  Ian^l   ever  since   the   Province   came  into  our   hands.     On    in- 
quiry, I  find     that  it  is   attributable  to  the   loss  of  all  their    batlaloes 
b}''  disease  and  not  from  an  aversion  to  labour. 

Toung-thoozoo  (one  and  adialf  mile  from  the  above  place  and  contain- 
ing twenty  five  houses)  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  rapidly  progressive  state. 
I  must  certainly  say  the  inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  the  fact 
of  their  land  being  covered  with  paddy,  proves   such  to;'be  the  case. 

There  is  another  village  called  Sanjee  lying  close  to  Toung- 
thoozoo.     We   were   warned    by   the    men    of  this  village  not   to  en- 
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cttinp  at  Kalouk  Kooiidine  lying  tliree  miles  from  tlii.s  place,  wliitlier 
we  directed  our  way  on  account  of  the  peculior  situatiuu  uf  the  village, 
having  jungles  on  all  sides  infested  with  wild  elephants  and  tigers, — 
the  latter  arc  so  ferocious  and  sanguinary,  that  they  do  not  scruple 
to  carry   away   men.     "VVe  came  to   the   village   about   2. o'clock  p.  m. 

4th  Januaiy. — Left  Kalouk-Koondine  at  day- break. — Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  day's  march  of  twelve  miles,  our  route  was  a  mere  cart- 
track,  lying  through  a  thick  wood  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
our  carts.  f^Couplc^  of  miles  before  we  reached  Touk-Kyen,  where  we 
encamped — the  road  however  became  comparatively  level. 

I  observedj,  during  this  day's  movement  foot  marks  of  wild  ele- 
phants, and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  them,  there  must  undoubtedly 
be  a  good  jiumber  of  these  animals. 

The  villarre  of  Touk-Kyen  may  be  said  to  be  celebrated  for  its 
.extensive  plain.  GoungJ^Kowike  related  to  us,  that  previous  to  the 
late  war  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  with  rice  cultivation.  In 
order  to  brin^  it  again  to  its  former  arable  condition,  he  has  se- 
cured a  good  number  of  buffaloes,  and  expects  to  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest in  a  year  or  two  hence. 

5th  January. — Started  :  the  whole  of  this  day's  march  of  13 
miles  lay  through  dense  trees,  grass  jungle,  and  marshy  ground  ; 
through  the  fonner  the  road  for  five  or  six  miles  was  obstructed  with  felled 
trees  at  interstices  of  every  fifty  or  hundredj'3'ards  ;  we  were  there- 
fore necessitated  to  remove  those  capable  of  being  shifted  or  contrived 
a  new  road  as  we  considered  feasible  or  expedient;  through  the  latter, 
it  was  not  only  troublesome,  but  the  hackreewallahs  complained  that 
it  was  too  much  for  their   bullocks. 

The  course  lay  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  but  after  a  few  hours'  circui- 
tous travelling,  the  route  became  devious,  sometimes  E.  and  some- 
times W. 

In   this  way  for  ^  miles  we  were  led  to   Bwetjee  village,   and 

about  12  o'clock  a.  m.  arrived  at  Kyet-Phoogan,  a  despicable  village 
containing  twenty  houses.  The  wretched  conditicui  of  the  place  may 
be  imputed  to  the  want  of  industrious  habits  in  the  people  as,  although 
in  the  midst  of  an   arable   plain,  agriculture  is  entirely  abandoned. 

Three  miles  from  this  we  passed  by  another  village  called  Yaithoe, 
consisting  of  twenty  houses.  The  inhabitants  have  eveiy  advantafre 
of  tilling  the  extensive  plain  encompassing  their  village,  but  lam  sorry 
to  say  only  one  sixth  of  the  land  was  seen  under  cultivation.  Leaving 
this,  and  travelliug  for  a  mile  I  think,    we   came   to   Ingdaw ;   here 
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ihc  local  features  were  iiulced  striking,  consequent  on  cultivation  being 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Some  few  Imndred  paces  from  the  last 
named  village  we  crossed  the  Mohbce  creek,  and  pitched  our  tent  in 
a  village  called  after  it. 

6th  January. — Halted. 

7th  January. — Started  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  The  general  direction 
was  N.  W.,  and  after  journeying  for  six  miles  over  an  arid  gi-ound 
appai'ently  hardened  from  a  rapid  evaporation  since  the  rains,  notwith- 
standing unpropitious  to  vegetation — yet  we  passed  through  tree  jungle 
and  high  grass  which  led  to  Myountaga,  containing  twenty  houses, 
and  encamped  in  it. 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  Cliouug  called  by 
the  same  name.  We  had  a  great  difficulty  in  taking  the  carts  across  ; 
one  of  them  was  upset  consequent  upon  the  badjehuship  of  the  Tombee ; 
indeed  the  whole  of  them  without  exception  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
parcel  of  inexperienced  men  not  inured  to  the  work  which  they  set  out 
for  ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  drag  the  carts  over,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  yokes  wore  unftisteued,  and  by  manual  means  or  force 
we  dragged  them  up  to  the  opposite  bank. 

About  15  or  20  years  ago,  the  men  of  this  village  hroughtdown 
annually  timber  from  a  Forest — no  doubt  from  the  Mazalee, — lyinw  six 
miles  N.  N.  E.  from  this  place.  The  Choung,  as  we  were  told  by  the 
Goung,  has  since  become  unavailable,  on  account  of  the  obstructions, 
consisting  of  felled  trees  and  rubbish.  Their  removal,  or  the  transla- 
tion of  the  timber  from  thence  will  cost  an  outlay  of  about  Rupees 
100  or  150. 

8th  January. — Started  at  day  break,  the  general  route  pursued 
was  N.  X.  W.,  and  after  a  wearisome  march  of  14  miles  reached  Yin- 
dikb-quin,  a  village  containing  thirty  or  forty  houses  sun'ounded  by 
small  Teak  Forests,  which  we  estimated  to  contain  one  thousand  trees 
of  small  dimensions. 

Two  miles  from  the  place  we  last  encamped  in  we  crossed  Lekin 
Choung, — a  branch  of  Yathoe— the  latter  taking  its  origin  from 
Pyimmadown  mountain,  the  integral  range  of  the  Yomah  Hills.  We 
Were  here  detained  almost  an  hour  to  get  the  carts  across.  The 
road  from  this  for  about  19  miles  was  a  difficult  one,  lying  through 
grass  and  jungle  and  marshy  ground,  intersected  at  inten-als  of 
every  three  or  four  miles  by  small  Choungs. 

In  some  cases  all  traces  of  a  path  were  invisible.  This  plainly 
shows  that  all  land  communication  has  ceased  since  the  war.  Our  ffuide, 
Kotha   Khway,  assured  us  that  we  wore  in  a  Kuaj  Goe  road,  ( buflfaloe 
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Bt.viling  ror.d. )  Wo.  saw  some  iiulicatioiis  wliicli  convinced  u?  that 
such  \<-as  the  case. 

Aftci'  crossing  Bin-nyalfthway  Choitn<^,  we  found  that  vre  were 
close  to  thtj  Teak  Forest.  Five  miles  march  N.  W.,  brought  us  to 
it.  not  witliout  the  diiiiealty  of  crossing  Kyoon  Chonng,  and  the 
detention  of  an  Imur  and  a  half  in  seeking  for  a  path  which  we  lost  ; 
we  struck  out  through  glossy  glades  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  and 
came  to  Joe  Jjyew  Choung  wliere  teak  a]7peared  to  terminate. 

Here  we  halted  for  an  hour,  and  v.-ere  indeed  dihilieavtened  on 
perceiving  a  Ligli  land  lying  between  us  and  the  said  (Jhoung. 

In  this  dilemma,  Dr-  ^IcClelland  explored  the  jungle  on  the 
right  of  us,  and  discovered  a  villaga  called  Phet,  consisting  ofa  few 
houses,  and  obtained  a  guidd  who  conducted  us — after  retracing  our 
steps  and  crossing  a  narrow  nullah  and  marshy  ground  covered 
Avith  high  grass — to  our  present  encampment. 

yth    January.— Halted, 

I  observe  that  Ave  are  now  really  on  tlie  out-s-kirts  of  the  teak 
Forests  wdiich  extend  to  the  east  from  this  place. 

AYe  must  be  about  four  or  five  miles  east  of  Magayee  Forests,  or 
F.  S.  E.,  caaTdating  the  time  it  took  a  messenger  to  proceed  to 
j\Ia'^^avee,  \iz,  '2  hours.  "We  have  here  small  teak  trees  within  a  few  yards 
of  our  camp,  in  com^i'dny  with.  Dulbergia,  Odbia  Wodier,Dlllen'M  angnstdf 
V/ahara  phcidia,  Dijiterocarpus  iurhinatm,  Kjdla  cahjcina,  Stiichnos 
niix.-vomica,  LagerstrcB  mla  rcgina,  Sajjindus  rahijinosus,  Careija  arborea, 
Excocciiria  ajalloclia,  and  Yindike,  a  species  of  ebony,  quite  commou 
here. 

Yindike-quin  village  lias  been  formed  since  the  last  war  by 
people  from  Rangoon  and  other  parts  of  tliu  Pegu  Province  ;  fever  is 
now  verv  prevalent  among  them,  and  in  almost  every  house  one  or 
mxore  of  the  inmates  are  laid  nn ;  last  dry  season  they  suffered 
much  from  small  pox,  or  Variola.  There  is  very  little  cultivation  about 
the  village    which   is    surrounded  by  a  small   grassy  plain. 

10th  January. — Pursued  an  easterly  course  for  two  miles,  and 
then  the  road  diverged  to  the  north  and  extended  alternately  through 
tree  and  grass  jungle  iutersporsed  with  (Jiricia  and  underwood ;  the 
latter  forming,  open  glades  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth  encompassed  by 
jungle  trees  met  with  yesterday,  as  well  as  Lagcrstrcemia  and  Sapindus 
rabiginosus   more  or  less  pientil'ul. 

The  surface  of  the  country  here  is  undulating  in  broad  uniform 
slopes,  and  the  grass  jungle  only  perceptible  by  the  uullahS;  or,  (as  they 
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are  commonly  knn',vn,  by  tlie  name  of)  Ciioiinj;^'^,  wliich  woi'p  rrossetl  fife 
distances  of  every  two  or  thfee  miles.  Two  miles  from  YimUkequiii 
^ve  crossed  Thabyew  choung— a  branch  oftUc  3Iagayee  stream — 'Which 
was  quite  dry,  the  bed  of  it  is  gravelly  and  the  banks  high,  com- 
posed of  red  laterite.  Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  last  named 
Clionng  we  crossed  another,  called  Thanat  ;  four  miles  from  thence  we 
came  up  to  a  bamboo  .grove  forming,  as  it  were,  a  magnificent  arcade 
large  enough  to  shelter  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Between  Thabyew  and 
Tiiauat  we  passed  through  a  small  teak  forest,  and  straggling  teak 
trees  were  seen  to  show  themselves  at  inter\  als  on  the  higher  grounds  ; 
all  along  our  way  from  Yiiidike-quin,  and  at  Thanat  they  were  observed 
to  be  numerous,  and,  for  about  three  miles,  formed  probably  about 
two  per  cent  of  their  associates.  This  forest  had  been  very  much  in- 
jured by  the  axe,  aud  evidently  had  been  richer  in  teak  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  doubtless  extended  at  one  time  down  to,  and  was  as  far 
as,  Yindike-quin,  but  has  become  exhausted  from  indiscriminate 
cutting  as  it  is  proved  from  the  number  of  stumps  of  felled  trees  that 
were  seen  ;  indeed,  every  stick  worth  removing  had  been  felhxi.  About 
8  o'clock  r.    M.  we  reached  Oakkan  village. 

lltli  January. — Halted  at  Oakkan,  and  v/as  sorry  to  find  our 
Forest  Goung  in  the  last  stage  of  remittent  fever,  contracted  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Forests,  accompanied  by  two  peons,  one  of  whom 
has  since,  from  the  effects  of  the  journey,  falle]i  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease,  and  the  other  is  reported  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state.  We  have  been 
thwarted  in  our  intentions  to  enter  the  OakJvan  Forests  from  tins  place — 
being  deprived  of  the  asssistance  of  our  Ooung — and  compelled  to 
make  arrangements  to  proceed  to  Tliounzai  i'urests,  and  enter  them 
in  that  direction  first. 

I2tii  January. — Compelled  to  send  our  carts  away,  owing  to  the 
dilTiculty  experienced  in  moving  o\'er  the  country.  The  Havildar's 
party  directed  to  return  v.'ith  them,  taking  for  our  escort  the  J3ur- 
mese  sepoys  only.  The  villagers  of  this  place,  who  agreed  to  con\'ey 
our  traps  for  eight  annas  per  diem  for  each  cart,  refused  now  to  pro- 
ceed, demanding  one  Rupee  in  excess  of  tlie  amount  formerly  agreed  up. 
on,  and  even  then  would  only  consent  to  take  us  "ou  to  the  first  village 
we  may  come  to,  where  we  might  not  succeed  in  obtaining  other 
carts  to  relieve  them.  Under  these  circumstaces  we  were  obliged  to 
send  for  our  carts  and  the  sepoys. 

13 th  January. — Our  carts  aud  sepoys  having  proceeded  one  march 
ou  their  way  back  to  Hungoon,  before  our  order  to  return  reached  them, 
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we  were  detained  anotlior  day  at  (^akkaii.  The  general  appearance? 
of  the  country  towards  the  junction  of  the  Oakkan  stream  with  the 
Lhinc  river,  is  Hat  and  uninteresting,  but  well  suited  for  rice  cultiva. 
lion  ;  to  the  northward  it  is  more  diversified  with  hills  and  undulating 
ground,  and  there  is  a  range  of  hills  wooded  witli  high  trees  and  thick 
jungles  extending  for  some  miles  from  this  place,  which  is 
called  Thittawzat.  The  Oakkan  stream  is  only  navigable  during  the 
rains  ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  nullah 
with  about  four  or  five  feet  depth  of  water. 

14th  January. — Left  Oakkan  at  day-break,  general  route  N.  N.  E. 
and  reached  Thounzai  town    about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  a 
journey  of  twelve  miles.     The  principal  difficulty  of  this  march  was  in 
crossing  the  Oakkan  choung,   which  detained  us  nearly  an  hour,  tho 
banks  being  s):eep,  and  though  they  were  broken  down  at  the  place  wdiere 
the  road  lay,  yet  required  to  be  levelled  on  one  side  to  allow  the  ascent  of 
the  carts.     We  passed  by  several  villages  at  the  commencement  of  our 
journey,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Oakkan,  although  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  choung.     After  continuing  our  march  for  six  miles,  we 
crossed  Mening  choung,  and  there  we  halted  for  a  while  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Mening  village,  which  was   destroyed  some  time  since  by 
Moung  Goung-gyee  and  his  party  ;  and  proceeding  on  for  two  mile* 
from   this,  another   stream   called   Tubbee  intersected   our   way,  and 
about  a  gun  shot  from  the  Choung — on  the  right  hand  side  of  our 
road — were  seen  a  few  huts  occupied  by  Kai'eens   who   had  cultivated 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  and  half  a  mile  from  this  place,  we  crossed 
the  Thounzai  Choung  ;  the  road   from  thence  to  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment was  good. 

loth  January. — Halted. 

Thounzai  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful  place,  the  plains  are  hand- 
some, being  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  mangoe  trees,  and  pre. 
gent  traces  of  having,  until  recently,  been  a  town  of  importance.  The 
country  ahnost  on  every  side  exhibited  a  wide  plain  of  rich  level,  and  a 
succession  of  sylvan  glens — but  I  am  sorry  to  remark  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  foi-mer  only  has,  as  yet,  since  the  annexation,  been  brought  un- 
der cultivation.  The  Thounzai  Choung  is  a  large  stream  in  the  rains, 
but  is  scarcely  knee-deep  at  this  season.  The  water  varies  in  quality, 
but  is  in  general  excellent. 

Wild  Indigo,  IiuUgnfera,  used  in  forming  a  blue  dye  by  the  na- 
tives, is  seen  in  Thounzai  here  and  there,  but  it  is  scarce.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  th.it  it  would  not  thrive,  and  would 
possibly    grow     exuberantly    in    the   dales   and  glens,    and    add   new 
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value  to  this  interesting  part  of  our  possessions.  The  fi'ult  cf 
the  Jai'k,  Artocarpm  intetjrifolius,  seems  here  always  in  season. 
Tamarindns  iiidlca  appears  eveiywhere,  and  the  pine  apple,  Ananas 
satUnis,  flourishes  in  the  shade  of  hedges.  The  external  soil  of 
tlie  plains  is  a  heavy  clay.  Samlorlcum  indicum,  Carica  papaya, 
Ziztjphus  jajtdia,  Psidlum  p)oimferam,  PJujllanthus  embelia,  Man- 
yifera  md'ica.  Citrus  hergamia,  C.  acida,  Borassiis,  and  a  few  trees  of 
the  Cocos  are  cultivated  near  villages.  On  the  banks  of  the  Choungs 
were  seen  Nicotiana  tahacum,  Raphancs  satlra,  Sinapis  dicJwtoma, 
Zca  maifs,  Solanum  meJongena,  Solanam  It/cojiersica,  Hibiscus  sabdariffia, 
Phaseolm  viungo,  C'oriandrum  sativum,  Ancthmn  soira,  Ciniiininn  Cyini- 
jimn,  Mentha  quadrifolia  and  Capsicum  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
following  which  I  noticed  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  streams,  CitruUus  Cu- 
curbita,  Cucumis  usitata,  C.  sativus,  Hibiscus  loiyij'ohiis,  and  Cucurbi  a 
vnaxlma.  The  produce  of_the  country,  at  one  time,  was  teak,  wax, 
cotton,  and  rice. 

16th  January. — After  haWng  sent  our  cai'ts  on  to  Yindikequin, 
under  charge  of  a  Xaikj  and  four  men  with  one  sick  Pegu  sepo}',  we 
left  Thounzai  town  at  9.  A.  M.  and  arrived  at  Thakhanjee  village 
(containing  about  twelve  houses)  being  a  dislance  of  live  miles.  The 
sri.neiy  at  this  point  was  very  beautiful.  Masses  of  richly  variegated 
foliage  clothed  the  banks  of  the  Thounzai  Choung,  bent  over, 
in  some  places,  until  the  stream  rippled  among  the  leaves.  Often 
dark  shadows  crossed  it,  and  as  often  were  chequered  by  sunbeams 
glancing  through  the  branches  upon  the  clear  and  singularly  light- 
coloured  water. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Yomah  hills  observed  from  this  place  (Tha- 
khanjee) is  N.  N.  E.  about  twenty  five  miles,  taking  them  in  a  direct 
line,  from  thence  the  range  of  mountains  form  inaccessible  precipices,  in 
some  places  crossing  to  the  North  of  the  Teak  forests — which  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Yomah  range — forming  a  belt  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  broad,  the  teak  forests  being  interrupted  by  vallies. 
The  direction  of  our  route  to  Thakhanjee  was  X.  E.  on  the  Lhine 
jurisdiction,  or  rather,  on  the  Rangoon  side  of  the  Choung;  we 
then  crossed  to  the  Tharawadie  side,  direction  N.  \V.  when  we  passed 
through  Xgyoung.bin-panzwai  village,  consisting  of  sixty  houses, 
lying  about  a  mile  from  Thounzai  town,  and  after  traversing  through 
tree  forests  and  grass  jungle,  we  came  to  camp  about  1 
P.  M.  In  the  former,  I  observed  two  species  of  Pentaptera> 
Melicoca  trijuga,  Walsnra  piscidia,  Carrya  aihorea,  Dalbergia,  Dios- 
jyros   mclanoxylon,    Cassia   sumatrana,    Adeaanthcra    pavonia,    woo"' 
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o;7,  Iron  wood  aiul  Lagf-rstvannia.  lu  tlie  latter  llif  nnrommon 
plants  Avliicli  covor  tlic^  gi'uuml,  would  form  an  amplf  (ifl.l  lor  botiiuical 
r.f.searoh  ;  but  it  would  lill  a  volume  and  require  luore  leisui'o  and 
taleiit  than  1  possess  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  tlie  botanical 
productions.  The  following  may,  however,  be  noticed.  The  incom- 
parable, elegant,  and  much  branched  G<jld  Jima  isophiiUa  with  an 
erect  stem;  a  species  of  Begonia,  a  pretty  little  annual;  Eiia  ohesa 
with  small  white  Howers  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  and  a  yellow  lip  ; 
two  or  three  species  of  blue  flower  Anetlema  herhaceiivi ;  the  large 
Coreopsis  (I  believe  Coirop.iis  Grandijivra)  with  large  yellow 
flowers;  a  species  of  Bifjn<iiiia,  a  climbing  shrub,  oi' which  I  wa.s  unl'orlu- 
luite  in  not  meeting  with  the  flowers. 

Jt  is  worthy  of  record  here,  that  after  we  crossed  into  the  Tharawa- 
die  district,  and  passed  Ngoiinbhipanzwai  village,  the  march,  for  about  a 
mile  from  the  latter  place,  was  through  an  extensive  garden  and  ricefields 
which  were  delightful  in  the  extreme,  as  the  verdure  and  fertility  which 
everywhere  disjdayed  themselves  wei'e  beautiful  and  surprising. 
The  delicious  shade  formed  by  the  wild  luxuriant  union  of  jack 
trees,  mangoes,  tamarind,  and  tlie  leaves  of  the  broad  banana, — the 
delightful  solitude  which  invited  to  repose,  and  the  silence  which 
reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  waving  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
the  chirping  of  birds — the  balmy  temperature  of  the  air — every 
tliiu"  in  short  that  belonged  to  nature,  invited  to  love  and  happiness; 
but  amidst  these  pleasant  dreams,  some  deserted  village  destroyed 
the  charm  of  the  illusion,  and  proved  how  much  a  fev>-  myrminions — • 
Goung-gyee  and  his  men — could  mar  the  greatest  blessings  both 
of  nature  and  industry. 

17th.  January  — This  morning's  fog,  from  the  extreme  humidity 
of  the  air,  completely  obscured  our  veiw  of  the  countvy  for  sevei  al 
hours  after  suu  rise,  but  when  the  atmosphere  cleared  up.  we  were 
very  amply  repaid  for  this  privation  by  the  rich  prospect  which 
the  approach  to  Thounzai  teak  forests  presented  ;  nothing  I  could 
say  could  give  a  person  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
grandeur  of  the  scenery.  It  was  a  combination  of  all  that  was 
perfect  in  landscape.  If  I  experienced  strange  sensations  on  passing 
across  the  plain  of  Ngoung-bin-panzwai,  I  felt  infinitely  more  on 
entering  the  teak  forests  of  Thounzai,  to  v.hich  even  Dr.  McClelland 
lias  attached  the  epithet  "  grand,"  and  which  the  Burmese  dignity 
by  the  expressive  title  of  "  silver  and  gold  mines,"  implvinft  enor- 
mous revenue  to  be  derived  from  thenr. 
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Tlie  road  W(=i  to(ik  to-day  lay  ou  tho  TharawaJio  side  of  the 
Clioiui':',  and  extriiditd  dun  east  for  (dj^ht  miles,  wlieii  \yo  again 
crubsod  Thoniizai  Clioiing  from  Tlmrawnilie  to  tho  Rangoon  side,  niid 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction  for  about  half  a  mile,  we  caniv? 
to  Shoay-loung-Kan,  u  village  of  four  houses.  We  were  then  conducted 
in  a  circuitous  direction  tending  to  N.  E.,  and  found  ourselves 
to  our  great  surprise  after  passing  Nainiapyo  Choung — a  tnlnitary  of 
the  Thounzai — about  a  mile  fi'om  Shoay-loung-Kan  village,  and 
after  travelling  tv,-o  rniles  more  in  that  direction,  wo  crossed  from 
the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  main  stream,  where,  after  sundry 
ascents  and  descents  we  encjimped  at  Wajee  village,  containing 
thirty  houses,  the  inhabitants  partly  V^aibiues  and  partly  BurmBse,  were 
engaged  in  rearing  silk  worms  aiil  making  silk.  As  we  came  to 
this  village,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  answer  the  multiplicity  of 
questions  wliicli  the  inquisitive  natives  proposed  to  me.  Tlify 
spoke  mui-h  of  tlie  latrt  war,  and  W(!re  astonished  that  the  Englislx 
did  not  pi'occed  to  Ava,  after  they  Avere  masters  of  riangoon.  and 
extii-pate  the  Burmese  government.  There  is  here  a  small  di'cp 
pool,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tliouilzai,  abounding  with  fish  ;  and  the 
catching  of  these  furnishes  occupation  to  nearly  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  place.  The  odour  emitted  by  putrified  masses  lying 
exposed  to   a  burning  sun  was   intolerable. 

I  must  not  forgot  to  mention  that,  after  leaving  Shoay-loung- 
Kan,  we  passed  tlirough  a  small  teak  forest  as  at  Ycndikequin,  which 
lay  along  the  banks  and  bases  of  the  small  hills.  A  great  deal  of 
stumps  were  ob-,crved,  showing  that  this  part  of  the  forest  is  almost 
entirely  exhausted. 

18th  .Tauuary. — Crossed  the  main  stream  over  slippery  rocks 
amidst  deep  pool-i  of  f^lear  water — the  banks  were  steep  and  precipitous, 
and  clothed  with  bamboos  and  occasional  trees  oi Dipterocarjtxin  turhinaius 
and  In^a  .ri/locrtiya.  Here  we  came  to  a  small  teak  forest  of  two 
hundred  full  sized  and  about  two  thousand  undersized  trees.  We 
then  followed  a  foot  path  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  over  the 
descents  and  acclivities  of  the  verge  of  tlie  northern  range  of  hills, 
covered  with  teak  (the  deep  jungles  and  windings  from  the  direct  line 
rendering  tlie  road  intricate  and  difflcult)  and  arrived  at  Kareenzoo  vil- 
lage about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Small  pox.  or  vnrln'a,  I  find,  is  prevalent  in  this  village,  and  I 
have  l)ecn  informed  it  is  also  througliout  the  forest  districts,  proving' 
f.ltal  to  a  most  alarming  extent  amongst  the  unfortunate  Karcens. 
so   much  so  that    there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  one  familv    f^^capin-^ 

i: 
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■witlidut  tin;  loss  of  rmc  or  more  of  its  dh  uil.ri-,.  :  \vlii]''  (;(Ii(  rs  wcrn 
gricvixislv  idilicted.  This  ili-oadrnl  scourge,  iVnm  what  I  liuvc  h-iu:it, 
was  not  couiiaod  in  it^  attacks  to  any  age  or  (losi;r!]iti()!i  of  jk  i-sous  ; 
the  young,  the  miihUe  ngetl,  und  the  old  nil  hun'crcd  ujidcr  its  inilti- 
fuce  ;  nnd  altliu'  it  is  siiid  tliero  were  more  nnn.erous  cases  ;inio)igst 
t'iic  voinig,  I  liiive  been  given  to  nndorsttindthat  the  disease  proved  nuu  h 
jiiorc  filial  amongst  the  two  latter  classes,  taking  the  relative  iiinn- 
hers  into  calculation.  1  regi-et  [  was  unable  to  asceitiiin  tlie  iiuni- 
hcrs  that  lell  victims  to  this  disease,  hut  it  is  very  certain,  i^s  I  said 
hei'ore,  that  it  was  iearfully  great,  and  from  all  accounts  it  would  also 
appear  that  its  ravages  were  not  less  seveivly  felt  in  the  populous  vil- 
lages situated  in  the  plains.  Seeing,  tlierefore.  that  such  v/creitscf- 
leeLs  on  the  hunum  race,  it  hecumes,  in  my  hunihle  opinion,  a  duty 
incinnheiit  on  our  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  nppear 
most  likely  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  or  to  check  it;5  progress  sliotild 
it  unfortiuiately  again  nudi.e  its  ajipearance.  Iiy  deputing  vaccinulor.s 
throughout  the  villages,  or  instructing  the  (ioungs  in  the  jMofussil 
in  this  braiadi  of  science.  There  can  hw  no  ditficulty  in  following  out 
these  suggestions,  as  every  o]ie  who  has  ]);;!"!  n>iy  attejitiou  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  must  have  re- 
marked that,  when  a  malignant  disease  actually  makes  its  appearance 
among  theuj,  they,  under  the  inllucnce  of  tei'!-or,  willingly  Bubniit  to 
any  measure  they  conceive  calcniated  to  a'Tord  them  relief,  or  mar 
be  recomniended  by  those  in  whose  opinion  they  ]drtce  any  reliance, 
as  being  likely  to  give  a  check  to  the  dissemination  of  the  epidemic. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  that,  during  my  stay  in  this 
village.  I  was  constantly  ti'oubled  for  medicine. 

We  examined  the  teak  forests  about  tlio  Karcenzoo  villsge, 
and  I  should  think  tlioy  contained  several  thousasids  of  full  sized 
trees  ;  the  greater  poilion  would  answer  very  well  for  masts  and  keel 
pieces.  Namerous  sapling;*  were  noticed  as  well  as  a  few  yats.  or  un- 
dersized trees,  this  disjiariiy  between  th(^  full  and  half  grown  trees- 
can  only  be  accounted  for  thus  : — the  natives,  for  the  Avant  of 
means,  generally  selected  for  tlie  nmrket  undersized  trees  in  prefer- 
ence to  timber  of  full  growth  and  dimensions.  I  met  vdtli,  during 
this  day  about  four  hundred  logs  of  teak,  but  they  appeared  to 
me  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  following  are  the 
variety  of  trees  found  associated  with  teak.  Iiiga  .r^/locarpa,  two  species 
of  Pcuiaptcvfi,  iarcya  utlaren,  O  vncrvs  .sirctOfd,  Tervuvalia  bclcrico, 
Odina  wodior,  Dillcnia  (iiiiiii.sta,  Walmira  jti^ridio,  Sinjclnws,  Grcvict 
jJorihunda,  'Sauclea  coidiJoUa  and  wood  oil  trees. 
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lOtli  Juiuiarv — -Enrlv  ibl-i  nioniiiig.  after  a  vnnp'li  lireaUra-^t,  we 
crossed  thtj  river,  asceu>l;'d  its  riglit  lnuik,  uiid  a!'u*r\vard^  rccrosse-d 
and  ascended  its  li'it.  illiL'  clioung  hero  being  xcvy  windiiigl  and  afu-r 
tnivclling  over  noii-di-'vatcd  ground  and  crossing  tlio  'llnd^yt'w 
rlioung.  tho  Taliayloo  iulcrBCctcd  our  way.  Wc  asfcndod  its  (dursf^ 
and  had  the  I'leasur.j  of  liiiding  that  wo  woro  in  the  midst, — as  it  iniiy 
desfrvfdly  be  di'iioiniiiatfd,  ol"  a  tine  t^^ak  ibrest.  It  extends  tiuni 
th  -  ri'lgi'S  on  tli.'  right  t>ank  until  it  CDracs  ijuite  chjse  to  tlie  strcan:, 
rr'c<ding  as  it  a]>}nMa(;lies  to  the  source  of  the  Litter,  and  disapjiearing 
towards  a  range  of  iijlls  which  were  visil)le  to  the  nortli  east.  'Jdie 
frnemd  hi 're  is  in  general  higli,  int:;rswted  by  Tcedoo,  one  of  the 
tril)utaries  of  Tabaylon.  V^e  here  inspected  the  eight  hundred  trees, 
(m 'asuringin  girtii  above  six  leet,j  recently  ringed  by  order  of  theotriciat- 
ing  8nperiiitcnd"i;t  of  Forests.  The  a-.ud  rivulet  and  its  branch 
would  unqncscionably  lie  (|uite  adequate  to  convey  with  ease  all  tli.t 
timber  to  tlie  Tliounzai  clioung.  The  other  trees,  composing  thi.s 
forest,  are  ihe  pnme  as  those  met  with  in  Kareenzoo  forrsts,  ex- 
cept that  Trr:iiiiiaH((  bcl'-rlat  luid  Udina  (vcdu'r  wore  of  eomniun 
occurrence. 

I  was  dr'Iiglifed  to  lind  tliat  two  long  di'iiles  of  hills  on  both 
sides  of  Thoun7,;u  stream  nu'et  almost  near  "Jdialtyew  choung.  Indeed, 
the  country  was  so  interesting,  that  we  strolled  about  till  night's 
sable  mantle  compelled  us  to  think  of  r.turidng  to  camp. 

I  was  very  fortunale  to  )dil  tbiir  wild  fowls,  jijid  found  them 
a  most  seasonable  addition  to  mir  usual  u-dnLeresting  iare.  A  Kareen 
came  to  me  and  proposed  to  barter  a  sindvling  ])ig  for  jagree  or 
sugar.  We  were  delighted  to  make  the  e.xchang'^,  as  we  were 
almost  next  door  to  starvation,  and  regaled  ourselves  in  the  evening 
witli  a  roj'al  feast  on  "  tender  pork,  "  the  roasting  of  whieli  caused 
the  greatest  possible  excitement,  and  the  enn-t  of  whieli  was  to 
make  us  all  sleep  so  soundly,  that  we  i.oissed  some  spert  in  tho 
night.  A  hog  deer  (C'l'iriis  porciiin^i)  crossed  our  camp,  and  awoke 
up  two  of  our  peons,  who  seized  their  muskets,  and  jumped  uji 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  plunge  in  the  long  grass,  that  is,  to  be  too 
late. 

20th  January. — Our  encamping  ground  of  yesterday  tliough 
othei-.vise  agreeable,  was  a  damp  spot  overhung  by  inaguiilcent 
trees,  but  infested  with  musquitoe>;  so  we  were  glad  to  be  cii  nnitf, 
again  to-d;iy  at  day  light.  We  accordingly  ascended  the  Tabavloo 
almost  to  its  source  for  tw:dve  miles  in  a  S.  8.  E.  direction, 
climbed   its    left    bank   and   p.i.ssed   over    ;i    hilly    and     mouiitainous 
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rtiuHtrv  III  wliicli  we  iiotcil  little  (ir  no  tt-:ik.  liut  war  fiimid  it  ll10*^l^v 
imv<mih1  with  Bonibtiya  (/t/rantdn,  li.  sjiiiKK.a  ami  ritln^r  uiKK'scnlicil 
lainl-toos  groAvin,!!,' mixed  witli  Virna  hihiita,  Scf.nnnuii  imlu-wn  (found 
growing  wild)  and  (Jrciiia—n  verj  common  plant  ;  ;ir>d  travelling  for 
eight  miles  more  Ave  bivouacked  near  a  Kareen  village,  where  I 
found  the  Aloe  soccotr'nia  largelv  cultivated,  with  niunerous  leaves. 

I  happened  after  diimer  to  stroll  intn  tlie  vi]];ige,  and  there 
found  Moung-Youk.  the  iiurmese  clerk,  surronndcvl  hv  a  bevy  of 
Karcen  damsels,  with  whom  he  hail  already  succeeded  in  establishing 
friendly  relations,  (^onvtr^ation  was  somewhat  limited.  The  young 
ladies,  hov,ever,  did  not  depend  ujion  the  conversational  powers 
of  either  of  us  for  their  amusement.  They  were  (paite  satisfied 
with  storing  at  us  in  amazement,  and  gigling  nniong  themselves, 
while  we  found  food  for  contemplation  in  speeula'iiig  whether  their 
remoi'ks  were  likely  to  be  compliment:iry  or  not.  (li'adually.  sxa 
they  found  we  were  quite  tiime,  the  group  inereased — jmd  one 
b'.lder  than  the  7'est  offered  us  a  quantity  of  boiled  esculent  root— 
tlie  Psoi>hocorpu»  Mragonoldius,  wliich  we  skiiuied  and  handed 
to  one  another  with  profound  and  marked  civility.  At  last  the 
i,'roup  became  so  noisy  that  the  sounds  of  merriment  reached  the 
ears  of  I )r,  McClelland  and  the  rest  of  our  party,  Avhn  did  not  linger 
over  their  flesh  pots  umler  such  inviting  circumstances.  Soon  the 
tillage  was  filled  with  our  people,  so  I  thought  it  time  to  create  a 
diversion  by  the  introduction  <-f  a  present,  and  severid  bundles  of 
rheroots  were  placed  before  their  glitteriTig  eyes.  This.  I  informed 
tliem.  I  should  divide  equally  and  impartially.  At  the  same  time, 
J  inwai'dly  resolved  to  seenre  as  lai'ge  a.  portion  as  possible  for  a 
beautiful  creature  who  h;id  been  feeding  us.  In  virtue  of  tliis 
superior  claim,  it  was  (dear  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  largest 
fBhare  ;  and  1  was  just  debating  witliin  myself  how  this  was  to  be 
nuvnaged,  v.hen  she  settled  the  matter  lor  herself  in  the  iiu>.>t  offhand 
way,  by  making  a  vigorous  snatch  at  the  tempting  pri/.c,  evidently 
with  an  idea  of  appropriating  the  whole.  Another  resented  so 
t-trong  a  measure,  and  attempted  to  grasp  at  the  cheroots.  Each 
one  now  saw  that  it  would  become  the  property  of  the  stoutest 
arm,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  threw  themselves  into  the  contest 
with  frantic  ardojjr.  Scrambling,  screaming,  and  romping  were 
displayed.  It  was  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  interfere  ;  crumbled 
and  pulverized  the  cheroots  lay  in  every  direction. 

21st  January. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
severe    trials    of  patience    to    which    tlu;   traveller  in    a  \\ild  country 
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•is  siiltjoi't.  is  invjiri.iMv  in  liis  o;ni(lr«^.  (hir  fxiili.ialion  tlirou^fh 
till?  Tiiotiuzai  fni-osts,  I  rogvet  to  roniark,  iliJ  not  j>rove  an  oxrf^j.tinn 
to  tliis  rule.  Wo  liad.  bclore  starting  iVom  Karoenzon  vilhige,  on 
tlie  1 0th  inslnnt,  distinctly  e\plainetl  to  the  Tj-iuikai  (Kareen 
<"rnimg)  the  It-ng^ii  of  time  and  the  lino  of  coimtr}-  over  which  we 
wished  our  travels  to  extend.  He  informed  me  that  he  would 
give  the  guides  explicit  directions  upon  this  head  ;  and,  therefore, 
wlifu  we  found  ourselves  in  a  remote  part  of  the  teak  forest  and 
other  jungle  trees  v.  Inch  had  never  before  been  trodden  by  a  Euro- 
pean, it  was  with  no  little  dismay  that  we  listened  to  their  question, 
of  where  we  wished  to  go  next.  Wc  had  fo]lov^'ed  them  with  blind 
<'onfidence  over  precipitous  hills,  through  impestuous  stream-,  along 
narrow  valleys,  and  by  dangerous  paths  for  the  List  two  diiys  :  and 
had,  by  dint  of  extreme  exertion  and  at  the  jicril  of  our  necks,  fit  Ir.st 
obtained  the  highest  summit  ofnnodfthe  outer  ranges  oithe  Y>.mah, — 
near  which  a  few  kouses  of  the  Karc'iis  were  scattcrt  d — on);:  to  be 
interrogated,  when  we  got  there,  to  inform  them  as  to  our  future 
destination,  insinuatiiig  that  having  only  n-aclied  our  present  posilion 
with  much  toil  and  risk,  we  had  h'Ai-.T  retrace  our  steps  a!id  not 
attempt  to  cross  into  the  Oakkan  forests  fnmi  here.  AVe  held  a  very 
different  opinion,  and  having  got  so  far,  we  said  that  it  weuld  be 
unwortliy  in  tiie  extreme  to  be  daunted  by  the  perils  of  the  road 
or  vagueness  oi  our  destination.  We  declared  that,  in  fc,}iite  of  the 
dangers,  we  had  not  seen  enough  ofTliounzai  forests,  and  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiiltrence  to  us  in  which  direction  we 
went,  seeing  that  on  e\  ery  side  they  were  ntw  and  hitherto  untrodden 
gi'ovmd.  Seeing  us  resolute,  they  promised  to  cor.duct  us,  and 
accordingly  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning  we  were  again  in  motion, 
our  route  being  N.  E.  for  a  mile,  when  we  crossed  Gong-Ngyeen 
Choung  near  its  source,  and  ascended  its  left  bank,  passing  over 
high  ground,  forming  the  boundary  hills  between  tlie  'J'houn^ai 
and  Oakkan  forests.  The  path,  Avliich  we  h.'id  to  clear,  extended 
rliiefly  through  bamboo  jungle  intei mixed  with  eight  or  nine 
hundred  full  sized  and  undersized  Teak  trees.  One  of  the  former  clasB, 
which  I  measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  was  seventeen  feet 
in  circumference.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  the 
capability  of  this  forest  producing  first  class  timber,  if  half  gi'own 
trees  be  allowed  to  stand  until  they  attain  their  full  growth.  Here, 
as  in  other  forests  already'  examined,  there  were  a  large  quantity 
of  felled  trees  all  more  or  less  burnt  by  fire.  The  removal  of  large 
Teak  timber,  from    this  part    of  the    forest,    would  be    diiiicult,    being 
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5-i(nntf(l  so  j'iir  frotu  (li..'  ]:irL,'ci'  <_'!i(iini,<,'s.  After  prissiii;.,'  tlirmif^r!)  Uiis 
fcrc'st  we  ciMssrd  Llini-fjnjrc  sti"<'iuii.  niid  ;tsc('ii<l<'cl  its  cuui'se  for 
two  niiU's.  wlicii  we  diml^id  its  ri}j;lit  hank,  wliicli  was  very  stc  fp 
flircctirifj  niir  roiUc  S.  W.  lor  six  miles,  wlifii  we  crossed  Kvouk- 
Xlionids  (11  Iiriiiicli  oi'tlie  ^>'lll^ill  cii  tlie  Oid  Kisii  hide),  Jiiid  Ijavir.f^ 
rnll(i\v(,'d  its  course  for  !i  mile,  we  were  led  to  Natsin,  and  deseeiidiiig 
U  i'^iv  twci  iiiiiijs,  we  liivouackfd  on  its  left  bank  as  the  sun  was 
Finkiii;^'  Ixliiiid  the  tops  of  the  hii_diest  trees,  and  as  the  eveniii;^ 
r](is<(l  in.    ilii^    el1V<-ts  v,<re    very  beautiful. 

1  Tiin  )i(V(  r  Ini-nct  tlie  din  and  bustle  when  the  order  is  given  to  en. 
cinnji  ;  there  i--  islwuys  plentv  of  employment  fur  evervhodv  on  such  oc- 
casions. Some  ni:il:e  tiii>  lire  uiid  collect  wood,  others  clear  away  the 
underwood  (ind  >pi(  ,id  giass  and  leafy  braiudies  to  serve  as  beds,  for, 
wij(  n  we  left  'J'lioiin/ai  town,  Ave  reduced  our  baggage  to  the  smallest 
possible  liimensions  — whicli  consisted  princijially  of  provisions — as  we 
cari'ied  no  tent,  and  nur  .-j^are  waixlrobe  was  limited  to  two  orthrecr 
flannel  sliivts  and  puntalooJis.  Then  last  comes  the  preparation  for 
diiMiei".  Tlip  various  cojiiponents  of  that  meal  are  hissing  and  ImU- 
bliiig,  iind  m.'inifest ii!g  other  signs  of  inij)ntienee  to  be  taken  oil  the 
firi';  oiii'  bootli.  or  as  it  \:<  culled  Chupparin  Bengal,  is  generally  pitch- 
ed in  the  levellest  pl;icf',  and  abundantly  strewed  with  leaves,  and  all 
that  we  possess  with  us  is  scattered  about  in  grotesr[ue  confusion.  Wet 
rioibes  aie  hung  on  branches  above  the  lire  to  drv,  and  with  our  legs 
lucked  under  us,  and  our  plates  in  our  laps,  we  look  complacently 
round,   aud  consider   ourselves  the  most  envied  of  mortals. 

In  this  day's  march  I  was  much  disappointed  with  the  great  scarcity 
of  id]  kinds  of  game  upon  the  banks  of  the  choungs,  which,  li'oiu 
their  solitary  character  and  the  excellent  cover  they  aflbrd,  in  any 
other  countr}"  would  have  been  abundant. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  tlie  land  lying  about  Oakkan 
village  is  low,  but  further  back  it  rises  into  hills,  where  the  ground  is 
less  fruithd.  being  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  in. 
cliniiig  to  clay.  The  Oakkan  forests,  as  may  be  expected,  are  high,hilly, 
and  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  country.  The  mountains  are  com- 
l^ifHtively  snndl.  and  are  much  lower  than  that  of  Tho\inzai,  )unning 
in  ridges  ]>arallei  to  each  other.  Between  them  flows  the  Oakkan 
livei-  iii  majestic  nieand(^rs.  receiving  the  innumerable  streams  which 
jiiT.cfcd  ji-omtlie  mountains  on  each  side.  The  Oakkan  forests  are  dis 
liiiguislmd  for  iheir  variety  and  valuable  timber,  as  Coiitnar/Kii 
r'ihiistH<.  ( 'arrifa  arhorni,  Srrciilia  alala,  Pnlhei;/ia ,  Tcrinhiciha  hilt-nc((> 
two  Kpceies  o[ BUalacei(i/i,   GarcinUi  Coiva,  WoLura  jn^cidia,    StnjchuuS, 
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\','iihipic-rfi.  AU'l  other  wnod-v  used  in  rlyrijigor  tanniiTT  Iratlior.  rnrpi^n- 
Ipi's  works,  and  ship l)tul(!iiig.  Tlie  teak  of  tlii^- jilace  is  j^'eiici'allv  adniit- 
ti'd  to  be  little  interior  to  those  of  Tliouu^.ai,  liUt  the  quantity  lias 
been,  and  still  is.  very  great.  I'ive  or  six  sliips  may  be  annually  built 
and  I'iggecl  out  in  Rangoon  -svith  the  produce  (Teak)  of  ths  se    forests. 

Peiitnptera  rirjunnn  and  /'.  ijlahra  were  obsei'ved  to  gro'n'  here  to 
an  amazing  bulk,  with  clean  trunks,  and  would  afford  the  navy  Avith 
masts  anil  yards.  The  most  prevailing  tree  here  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  Dipterocarpas  tinbinatiis.  The  foresters  extract  from  it  considerable 
quantities  of  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  torches,  altliougli  "  it  liiis  ])on\ 
found,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  to  answer  as  a  good  substitute  fur  tisli  oil,  in 
*'  currying  leather  ;   and  it  is  used  for  house  varnish." 

The  streams  paying  tribute  to  the  OnkKan  are  nnmpron=«.  and 
many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep,  affording  facilities  foi-  floating 
timber  in  the  rainy  season.  The  principal  are  Kala>/aza,  Kijct-llioiDicf^ 
Yindilr,  Kliunji,  Fhalone,  Katsin,  Mnjoo,  Kyouug,  Dah,  Sin-oh,  Mce- 
joinig,  Tlunjn-matr,  R<()nathai,  Meedwatj,    Thodan,   and  Wc'r.iroi/. 

22nd  January. — "We  had  to  cut  our  way  for  two  miles  with  diffi- 
culty through  grass  and  ban)boo  jungle,  when  we  came  to  Way-tha-boo 
stream — one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Oakkan, — and  having 
ascended  its  right  bank,  passing  over  hilly  and  mount;iins  tracts  for 
six  miles  covered  with  patches  of  teak,  wlien  Kyangah — a  tributary  of 
Phalone — intersected  our  way,  and  ascending  its  right  bank,  we  passed 
for  six  miles  through  a  teak  forest  containing  about  two  thousand  under- 
sized trees,  and  ascending  and  decending  for  lifteen  miles  of  Teak  fores^ 
widely  di.spersed,  we  crossed  the  Oakkan  river  and  stopped  at  Shaw- 
bone  village.  On  arriving  here,  we  immediately  invaded  the  most 
suljstantial  looking  house  ;  and  on  exploring  it,  we  were  delighted 
to  discover  an  elderly  woman  cooking  a  pot  of  nee,  and  roasting  a 
large  lish.  She,  seeing  a  number  of  famished  fellows  thus  unceremoni- 
ously intruding,  was  in  no  way  disconcerted,  but  forthwith  placed, 
them  before  us,  which  fare  we  attacked  with  a  violence  that  explained 
more  than  words  the  nature  of  our  necessities  ;  and  whilst  making 
the  dainties  disappear  magically,  some  plantains  were  set  before  us, 
with  which,  at  length,  we  appeased  our  appetites,  and  then  condescend- 
ed to  inform  our  fair  entertainer  and  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  whence 
we  had  come,  and  whither  we  were  going. 

The  hills  about  this  place  az'e  of  such  easy  ascent,  that  they  rather 
aeem   arliiicial   than   natural   productions.     The  climate  i-s  said  to  be 
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mild,  and  agreeably  suitfJ  to  a  great  vaiiuty  of  fruit  trees  awl  eseuTcnt 
vegetables.  Tlie  spot  about  tlie  village  is  vt;rdaiit  willi  groves  of 
tamarind  ami  mangoe  trees,  and  strewed  in  every  direction  witli  d'.'serl,- 
ed  houses,  all  in  a  state  of  dekpidation.  About  here  1  met  IhAidio^  with 
do.vny  leaves  and  pods;  the  thorn  apple,  Dahira  fa»tuom,  vi\i\\  vq^ 
stem  and  bearing  purple  flower^,  striped  willi  deep  purple  inside  ;  tha 
sensitivo  or  timid  plant,  Mimosa  puiUraf  with  priekl y  stem  and  red 
flowers  ;   Celosia   cristafa  and  two  species  of  princes    feather. 

23rd  January. — Startedat  any  break,  and  passed  principally  through. 
trees  composed  of  Ciueija  arborcn.  Sdjji/uSufi  ri(bi[/ino>iiis  and  I .agentta:- 
mia  for  five  miles  when  we  came  to  Pyininiih  village — on  the  Dat- 
choung  on  th(;  Oakkan  side — whtn  we  met  ton  or  fifteen  men  with'si.xi 
carts  laden  with  timber,  and  on  being  (jtu'stioned  by  us,  they  stated 
that  they  were  engaged  by  one  Nga  Shoay  Phoo,  the  iicjjhew  of  our 
forest  Goujig  IM.'ogway,  to  bring  the  timber  across  the  coiinli'v  fi'oui 
the  Uakkan  i'ui'ots,  nnd  that  they  had  aii'i'jidy  carted  upwards  of  iifty 
logs  down  to  the  stream.  Alter  jjursuing  our  way  in  a  southerly 
direction,  we  bivouacked  near  Kinj^athet-  village  on  the  Magaye(3 
stream. 

Tlie  iNIngayee  winds  slugcjishly  between  higli  banks  covered  with  a 
kind  of  sugar  grass,  and  jtroba'oly  Lnperatn  cy'indrica,  from  which  sjiot 
lofty  trees  Aiitidcima  panicitlntd,  J^omhn.r  pentandra,  Casnia  sunmtrana, 
Cam/ft  arhorca,  and  Jucki  liiiiciiii>ia  nu't  overliead,  and  formed  an 
agreeable  shade  from  tlie  noon  day  sun.  It  was  just  such  a  jungle 
as  would  liave  been  considered  good  tiger  cover  in  JVngal ;  and  yet 
here  not  even  the  chirp  of  a  bird  bi'oke  the  perJect  stillness,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarititN  of  this  tpkice,  auil  whicli  often 
exercises  a  painfully  depressing  iniluenee  upon  the  spii-its.  Xeverthe- 
less,  as  the  sun  glanced  through  tlie  thick  foliage,  tlie  etfect  was  certainly 
pretty,  and  there  was  a  novelty  in  the  style  of  peregrination  whi<'h  ren- 
dered it  full  of  interest.  We  passed  by  the  smouldering  embers  of  a 
camp-fire  of  our  party  who  were  sent  from  Oakkan  village ;  and  short- 
ly afterwards  the  guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree  o^ Ficus  cordi/olia, 
which  is  very  much  respected  by  all  the  wood  cutters  ;  every  native 
that  passes  by  often  hangs  offerings  on  it  to  propitiate  the  invisible 
Nat  not  to  be  struck  down  by  Tigers. 

We  examined  the  Magayee  forests.  The  face  of  the  country,  tho 
soil  and  produce,  have  nothing  remarkable  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
already  described.  They  however,  contain  upwards  of,  I  should  say, 
two  thousand   five   hundred   full  sized,   and  four   thou.-aud  undirsizcd 
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Standing  Teak  trees.  The  most  common  trees  found  here  wcro  tvru 
species  of  TerminnUa  (T.  hderica  and  T.  violata)  and  Inga  xylocarpa. 
Two  miles  from  Kinpathee  village  the  hills  were  of  easy  ascent,  but  we 
were  informed  that  in  the  flat  country,  about  Phalone  village,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  it  is  subject,  as  in 
Yindike-quin,  to  intermittents.  The  district  of  Magayee  is  ramified  by 
a  number  of  creeks.  The  chief  are  Kayoo,  Thauat,  and  Thabyew,  but 
the  mainstream  Magayee  is  obstructed.  To  remove  the  obstruction 
but  a  small  outlay  is  required,  and  from  the  hard  and  solid  nature  o^ 
the  bank,  any  improvement  that  might  be  made  in  clearing  the  bed  t£ 
the  creek,  would  be  of  permanent  duration,  and  not  likely  to  be  again 
required  for  many  years  to  come. 

2 -1th  January. — Left  our  encamping  ground  at  day  break,  and 
reached  the  depot  about  3  p.  m. 

25th  January,  and  three  following  days,  we  lay  encamped. 

29th  January. — Left  Yindike-quin  before  sunrise  for  Thakhanjce— • 
B  village  "situated  on  the  Mazalee  Choung — a  distance  of  eight  miles — 
route  E.  N.  E.,  and  sent  our  tent  and  baggage  round  to  Phoungyee  with 
the  Madras  Sepoys.  We  came  into  camp  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
In  our  neighbourhood  were  two  or  three  huts  surrounded  by  trees  of 
Mariufja  ptcry  gospcrma,  while  the  situation  of  the  Tillage  was  pleasant, 
and  commanded  a  charming  view  of  the  fertile  xalley  and  mountaia 
range  beyond.  There  is  no  sort  of  grain  which  might  not  be  cultivat- 
ed to  advantage  on  the  soil  of  this  village,  but  the  inhabitants 
ai*e  so  engrossed  with  the  culture  of  Xicotiana  tahacum,  that  they  thiulc 
if  paddy  sufficient  for  their  own  support  be  cultivated,  they  do 
enough.  There  were,  formerly,  extensive  Teak  forests  in  Thakhan- 
jeo,  but  they  have  almost  disappeared,  or  at  least,  bave  been  greatlv 
diminished,  partly  by  toungya  cultivation,  and  partly  by  the  unlicensed 
use  of  the  axe. 

30th  January. — Examined  the  Mazalee  forests.  The  country  from 
Thakhanjee  and  upwards  is  very  picturesque  and  well  timbered  with 
lofty  trees  otDalhergia,  Carcya  arhorea,  Hondeletia  tincioria,  Tjagerstraimia, 
&G.&C.  Cassia  sumati-ana  is  very  plentiful  here,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Mazalee  ;  Mazalee  being  the  Burmese  name  of  Cassia  suma- 
trana.  The  disposition  of  the  trees  here,  however,  would  leave  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  traveller  that  it  is  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness. We  had  to  ascend  over  low  hills  of  laterite  on  the  right  bank  of 
Kya  Choung — a  branch  of  the  Thanat  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ma- 
gayee— our  way  being  impeded  for  a  mile  and  more  b}-  bamboo  junglo, 
when  vre  descended  into  Kroukpasut,  Avhere  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
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ffur  ponies  in  charge  of  four  coolies,  and  scrambled  over  tlie  rocks  for  a 
sliort  way,  and  following  np  tlie  course  of  the  choung  for  about,  a  mile, 
we  ascended  its  right  bank  through  mountainous  tracts,  the  summits  of 
the  hills  being  covered  with  Teak,  associated  with  other  forest  trees 
already  described,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  gigantic.  Their  mag- 
nificent proportions  were  better  appreciated  from  being  free  of  bamboo 
trees.  Here  and  there  Nux  Vomica  reared  its  head,  and  from  its  un- 
usual size  in  this  place,  entitle  it  to  a  position  among  the  forest  trees. 
After  several  ascents  and  descents,  we  found  ourselves  in  Kyouk-pasat 
forest,  in  getting  up  to  wliich  we  had  our  shins  scarified  and  bruised 
from  the  rocks.  The  Teak  found  here  was  not  continuous,  but  in  clus- 
ters of  seven  or  eight,  at  distances  of  two  or  three  miles.  From  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  range  we  observed  teak  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge,  but  on  the  north  none  were  to  be  seen.  We 
returned  to  our  camp  about  2  p.  m.  In  this  daj-'s  excursion,  I  met 
with  Tahernamontana  recurva,  Agyneia  coccinea,  Cycas  circinalis,  Pothos 
officinalis,  and  the  creeping  Bauhinia  with  large  leaves,  and  to  thesa 
may  be  added  the  following  found  cultivated  :  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
Bixa  Orellana,  Androjwgon  Schcenantlius,  and  Carthavius  tinctorius. 

Slst  January. — Befoi'e  sunrise  we  left  the  village,  and  ascended 
the  bed  of  the  Mazalee  choung,  wading  through  water  for  three  miles 
in  an  Easterly  direction.  When  we  came  to  Toung-tan  choung,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Mazalee,  descending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  the 
Yomah — we  followed  its  course,  but  found  its  bed  rugged  and  almost 
impracticable  to  ford.  Compressed  between  overhanging  banks,  the 
stream  up  w^hich  we  had  to  struggle  fretted  and  foamed  within  its  narrow 
limits,  lofty  trees  of  Pentuptera  and  Careijn  arhorea  met  overhead,  and 
flung  their  broad  dark  shadows  on  the  turbid  water,  while  the  giant 
roots  of  the  Teak  were  hanging  from  the  undermined  bank,  or  were 
twisted  and  contorted  like  little  writhing  snakes  in  the  clayey  soil. 
Sometimes  v/e  came  across  boulders  of  rock,  a  sort  of  rocky  barrier 
which  formed  a  small  waterfall,  and  a  few  scattered  sunrays  struggled 
in  and  played  upon  the  glittering  sprays.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was 
not  exempt  from  pools ;  they  lay  dai-k  and  silent,  and  looked  so  deep 
and  still,  that  we  were  obliged  to  clamber  up  the  bank  to  avoid  them. 
At  last,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  left  these  gloomy  recesses,  and  ta- 
king a  S.  E.  dii-ection,  w^e  crossed  Nghet  kyee  choung,  another  branch 
of  the  Mazalee — and  commenced  boldly  to  scale  the  steep  hill  side, 
which  we  did  for  three  miles.  No  sooner,  however,  did  wx%  by  dint  of 
most  frantic  exertions,  succeed  in  driving  or  pulling  our  ponies  after  us, 
than  a  cow  belonging  to  Dr.  McClellaud, — brought  for  the   purpose  of 
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supplying  us  with  milk  during  the  tour — was   pitched  head  over  heels 
down  the  precipice.  Fortunatelj^  it  was  not  very  steep,  so  that  the  velocity 
of  her  descent  was  not  great,  nor  the  injuries  she  sustained  much  or 
serious.     We  had'   however,  some  difficulty  in  reinstating  her  on  her 
legs,  as  she  was  somewhat  stunned  hy  the  fall,   and  seemed  cautioua. 
About  3  p.  m.  Vv'e  crossed  the  Yomah,  from  which  the  stream  of  Wah 
— one  of  the  tributaries  of  Phoungyee — looked  like  a  little  silver  thread  • 
we   got   up   to   it,    after    having    pursued   a  winding   path,   and  ar' 
rived  at  the    confluence   of   Sooboke,    the    bed  of  wdiich  was  dry,  but 
grooved  by  timber  recently  dragged  along    its  course  by  buffiiloes  ;  fol- 
lowing up   the  Sooboke  to    its  source,  Ave  found  it  to  terminate  at  a 
steep  rock  of  precipices  over  which  timber  was  apparently  slided  into 
the  choung,  and  as  we  ascended  these,  the  dwarf  jungle  gave  place  to 
Teak  and  forest  trees  of  various  descriptions,  amongst  which  I  remark- 
ed some  splendid  Dillenias,  GiiieJiiia  arhnrea,   Conocarpus  robustus,   Ky- 
dl;i  calyc'ma,  and  Edohena  tlli/oUa.     I  should  estimate  this  forest  to  con- 
tain about  three  hundred  fall-sized  Teak  trees,  some  of  which  were  ob- 
served to  be  surrounded  by  numerous  seedlings,-^but  the  quantity  of 
Yatheets  (half  grown  trees)  advancing  to  maturity  were  very  great.     A 
range  of  hills,  with  small  valleys  opening  through  to  the  rear,  ruu 
down  at  an  average  distance  of  three  miles.     Most  of  these  hiUs  pre- 
sent a  rich  soil  to  the  summit,  and  all  would  furnish,  I  should  think, 
excellent  land  for  the  cultivation   of  Morns  Lidlcus   and  Gossi/pinui  lier- 
hnceum.     The  country  between  these  hills   and  the  village  of  Wah  is 
very  diversified,  in  some  places  undulating,   in  others  level    with  open 
plains  elegantly   wooded   with   trees  of  Sapindus   ruhigiiiosiis,    Careya 
arhorea,  Antidmna  jjamcidata,  Laysntrtsmia   reglna,   Connarus  spcciosa, 
&c.     The  soil  in  the  plains  is  generally  excellent,  being  a  fine  rich 
mould  vrith  a  substratum  of  clay.      We  reached  Wah  village  at  sunset. 
It  contains  about  twenty  houses  grouped  confusedly  and  surrounded  by 
bamboo  bushes.     The  stream  which  runs  by,  and  the  village  itself  derive 
their  names  from  these  plants,  in  couserfuence  of  tlicir  growing  so  thick 
on  the  banks  of  the  choung.     Between  the  bushes  were  suspended  fish- 
ing nets  and  long  lines,  from  which  hung  rows  of  fish  which  were  being 
cured.     Two  delapidated  bamboo  Kyoungs  indicated  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Phoungyees,  but  they  evidently  had  not  been  tenanted  for  ma- 
ny years,  as  they  were  quite  in  a  ruinous  state.     The  villagers  taking 
us  for  dacoits,  came  out  in  a  body  armed  with  dalis  and  spears,  but  on 
being  informed  by  me  who  we  were  and   what  our  business  was,  they 
greeted  the  information  with  hearty  gufiaws.     It  might  have  turned  out 
a  very  serious  affair  had  I  not  explained  it  in  time. 
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We  had  Leen  prepared  to  meet  witli  great  difficulties  in  this  day's 
journey  across  the  Yoniah,  some  of  the  men  of  Thakhanjee  village  hav- 
ing asserted  that  it  -would  be  quite  impossihlo  to  get  the  ponies  along  ; 
hut,  as  is  generally  the  case  wlien  expectations  arc  raised,  the  reality 
falls  short  of  it ;  and  having  pictured  to  ourselves  something  tremend- 
ous, wc  wore  greatly  surprised  by  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  we 
performed  our  journey. 

The  rocks  lining  the  Teak  forests  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  Yomah  aro 
'ndurated  or  basaltic  slate  chiy  stratified  in  their  beds,  with  an  indur- 
ated basaltic  land  of  thick  slaty  bituminous  sand-stone  which  disinteg- 
rates in  a  concentric  manner,  the  whole  usujiUy  much  inclining  or 
presenting  every  degree  of  inclination  from  10'^  to  35"^  and  45  ^  , 
and  sometimes  vertical.  These  strata  have  been  thinly  raised  at 
various  angles  of  inclination  from  beneath  a  deposit  of  laterite,  forming 
the  Yomah  hills,  and  along  their  flawks  the  first  elevation  one  comes 
to  is  laterite,  which  is  folded,  as  it  were,  round  the  base  of  the  m.oun- 
tains,  forming  a  hilly  belt  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  broad.  It  is 
in  this  hilly  belt  of  laterite  that  teak  first  appears,  but  attains  its  full 
size  and  perfection  only  on  the  higher  ranges  of  slaty  rocks  where  the 
soil  is  hard  and  dry  grey  clay,  reposing  on  fine  pulverised  fragments  of 
slate  into  wliich  it  passes,  and  which  in  their  turn,  pass  into  the  slaty 
rocks  above  described.  When  one  has  seen  a  teak  forest,  he  has  seen 
all ;  they  are  almost  all  alike,  only  differing  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  worked,  and  the  size  and  number  of  the  trees. 

1st  February. — Ou-lha-baw,  the  head  man  of  the  village,  in  order 
to  make  reparation  for  what  he  considered  an  insult  offered  to  us  yes- 
terday, turned  out  the  men  and  women  for  our  inspection,  who  came 
trooping  out  much  to  their  and  our  satisfaction.  At  first,  the  female 
portion  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  tittered  greatly  among  them- 
selves, placing  themselves  behind  one  another  with  a  great  affectation  of 
coyness.  When,  however,  they  saw  that  presents  of  Coriander  comfits, 
or  what  they  call  Teagalay  ou,' — were  to  be  obtained  by  a  nearer 
approach,  they  crept  stealthily  and  timidly  forward  within  reach  of 
the  prize,  when  they  seized  it  with  avidity,  and  rushed  back  trium- 
phantly. At  last  Avc  were  surrounded  by  a  gtilaxy  of  A-illage  beauties, 
and  at  their  request  showed  and  explained  to  them  our  pocket  com- 
passes. One  of  our  Peons  who  liad  well  provided  himself  for  the  tour 
with  needle  and  thread,  soon  became  popular — at  least  the  favorite 
man,  at  the  expense  of  his  supply.  At  last  the  shades  of  evening  and 
our  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  headman  of  so  much  charming  pro- 
perty, warned  us  to  terminate  the  scene,  and  after  many  expressions  of 
gjaibouudcd  admiration,  <s-c  parted  withmutual  regret 
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The  llcior  I  laid  upon  last  iiit:fLt — fur  we  LaJw  no  Leds, — seemed 
unusually  hard,  and  there  was  either  a  piece  of  wood  under  my  hip, 
or  a  lump  under  my  shoulder,  or  a  disconfort  of  some  sort,  that  kept 
me  awake  for  hours,  until,  overcome  by  excessive  fatigue,  I  was 
gradually  lapsing  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  when  the  heavy 
tramp  of  a  person    walking  at  my  ear   roused  me   with    a    start,  and 

1  gazed  into  the  black  darkness  with  hewildered  tenses,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect.  I  was  soon  relieved  to  sonje  extent,  for  ]Mr.  Bernard, 
our  forest  assistant  appeared,  rifle  in  hand,  and  whispered  to  me 
that  he  was  preparing  to  fire  at  some  large  animal  which  had  dis- 
turbed his  rest  by  snuffing  at  the  bamboo  wall  where  he  lay.  Where- 
upon I  also  loaded  my  musket  and  watched  with  him  with  some  curio- 
sity,— rather  glad  of  an  excuse  to  lie  awake  since  sleep  was  not  tempt- 
ing. Presently  a  heavy  tramping  accompanied  by  no  less  heavy 
breathing  slowly  approached,  and  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement 
we  peered  into  the  obscurity,  until  we  could  indistinctly  discern  the 
form  of  a  large  animal,  which  we  were  on  the  point  of  giving  a  warm 
reception  to,  when  a  shout  of  laughter  from  our  Jemadar  cooled  our 
valor,  and  revealed  to  us  the  mortifying  fact  that  we  were  about  to 
display  it  on  a  tame  buffaloe,  which  had  strayed  from  its  shed,  and 
whose  curiosity,  excited  by  euch  unusual  intruders,  led  it  to  pay 
us  a  midnight  visit,  a  liberty  which  very  nearly  cost  it  its  valuablo 
existence. 

9d.  February.  On  getting  up  this  morning,  I  found  my  Buce- 
phalus in  want  of  grooming,  an  operation  which  the  poor  creature  had 
not  enjoyed  since  I  left  Rangoon  ;  and  the  groom  was  directed  to  per- 
form it  at  once,  preparatory  to  our  proceeding  to  Wahnet  village. 
The  animal  consequently  was  very  spirited  on  the  journey.  I  think 
there  is  no  exercise  so  delightfully  stimulating  and  exhilirating  in  its 
effects  on  the  spirits  of  men  as  that  of  riding  a  good  pony.  A  brisk 
gallop,  that  sets  the  joyous  blood  coursing  through  every  vein  and 
artery  in  the  system,  seems  to  confer  a  new  sense  of  power  on  the 
rider,  who  feels  as  if  he  had  imbibed  in  addition  to  his  own  awakened 
energies  a  portion  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  noble  animal  he 
controls.     We  left  "Wah  village   at  8  a.  m.,    and  reached   Wahnet  at 

2  p.  m.,  our  route  being  due  N.  Wahnet  village  is  situated  on  a 
choung  of  the  same  name.  We  had  to  travel  to  it  for  two  miles 
through  a  deep  forest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phoungyee,  when  we 
reached  a  lake,  a  natural  sheet  of  water,  of  a  serpentine  form,  sur- 
rounded by  long  grass,  about  a  mile  in  length,  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  and  having  high  ground   between  it   and   the   main 
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stream.  We  thon  crossed  the  Phoungyee  Avliich  runs  here  oast  and 
■\ve8t — luhI  oil  tlie  opposite  or  right  bauk  came  to  Mway-nce  vilhigc. 
Our  ponies  bv  this  tim.e  ajspcarcd  to  enjoy  tlie  exercise  as  well  ns 
oursehos,  for  v/e  gave  tlieni  their  own  way,  and  we  got  along  very 
pleasantly  together, — now  walking  a  little,  then  for  a  short  time  rid- 
ing and  jogging  on  at  a  trot,  and  when  a  good  road  presented  itself, 
getting  over  the  ground  at  a  gallop  in  tolerable  style.  The  cool  clear 
and  refreshing  atmosphere  imparted  a  briskness  and  clastic  buoyancy 
to  the  animal  spirits,  v/hile  revealing  with  great  distinctness  the  out- 
line of  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Wahnet  valley.  We  reached 
camp  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  latter  part  of  the  way  being 
over  broken  groi'.nd,  covered  wi til  rattans  and  bamboos.  But  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  close  to  Wahnet  village  is  extremely  rich,  with  a 
tliick  luxuriant  pasturage,  an  extensive  plain  skirted  and  divided  by 
strips  and  patches  of  wood,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  plants  of 
Malva  cuniefolia,  Grewia  jloribiinda,  ^schynGmene paludosa,  Xyris  in- 
ciicn,  tCr.,  i(c.  The  scene  on  the  whole  is  undulating  paddy  land  slight- 
ly timbered,  and  intersected  by  Wahnet  and  its  tributaries.  On 
their  banks  I  collected  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  Acanthus  illidfolins, 
Poutedera  vaginalis,  P.    dilatata  and  Ardisia  huviilis. 

We  met  few  travellers  on  our  journey  this  day,  except  the  peasan- 
trv  going  to  their  toungyas  in  the  morning,  a  singular  feature  which 
the  stranger  can  scarce  fail  to  observe  in  almost  all  the  villages  of  the 
Phoungvee  valley,  and  which  struck  me  as  a  very  characteristic  one, 
is  the  air  of  quiet  and  stillness  that  reigned  almost  every  where. 
This  pervading  influence  is  so  remarkable,  that  even  in  villages  con- 
taining a  pretty  large  population,  I  have  often  thought  they  were 
deserted.  Even  the  dogs  appeared  to  conform  to  this  prevailing 
tendency,  wearing  an  air  of  dejection  utterly  foreign  to  their  nature, 
and  despising  apparently  the  fun  and  gambols  which  distinguish  the 
race  in  other  districts.  They  also  appeared  to  me  to  have  uttci'ly 
abandoned  the  usual  dog  demonstration,  tongue  or  language — iudi- 
Ciited  by  barking,  v/hcther  out  of  contempt  for  the  Avant  of  gravity 
implied  in  the  act,  or  a  fear  of  disturbing  the  general  tone  of  quiet, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  pass  my  judgement,  although  the  latter  seemed 
the  more  probable  theory.  The  Goung-gwai  of  the  Wahnet  forest 
informed  me  that  they  are  obliged  to  observe  this  pi-evalent  custom, 
because,  since  the  war  broke  out,  they  had  been  constantly  annoyed 
by  dacoits. 

3d.  February. — Left   Wahnet     village    at   daj'-brcak,    our  route 
being  N.  W.    for  six  miles,  through  forests   and  swamps.     About  two 
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miles  from  our  last  encamping  ground,  vre  crnsscd  Thit-khouk — a 
brawli  of  the  Wahnct,  and  after  a  fatiguing  jouniey,  consisting  of 
short  ascents  and  descents  and  beds  of  nullahs,  we  bivouacked  amidst 
the  Teak  forest.  .  The  Wahuet  forest  in  its  general  aspect,  differs 
very  much  from  Wah,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  open.  I  should  estimate 
it  to  cover  an  extent  of  about  eighteen  square  miles.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  original  forest  commenced  six  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
Walmet  choung  with  the  main  creek,  but  this  tract  is  now  entirely 
denuded  of  teak  trees.  It  however  abounds  in  other  species  of  trees, 
Buch  as  Inr/a  cnjlocarpa,  Careya  arhorea,  Garcinia  Coiva,  Eleeodendron 
interjrifoHa,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  Pterocjjennum  acewides  and  P.  eu- 
hacerifoUum. 

4th  February. — As  we  entered  upon  the  higher  sections,  we  came 
upon  several  patches  of  forest  containing  teak  trees  of  large  growth,  and 
thinly  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A  few  miles  higher  up, 
and  as  we  ascended  the  source  of  Wahnet,  vre  went  over  a  succession 
of  high  ridges,  upon  which  there  were  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
half  grown  teak  trees  capable  of  yielding  large  supplies  of  timber 
under  a  good  system  of  conservancy. 

5th.  February. — Returned  to  "Wahuet  village,  and  on  our  wny 
back  I  gathered  the  plants  of  the  vrild  Ixora,  Passljlora  fcdido,  Jas- 
mlnum  syr'w  gee  folium,  Clitona  ternatea,  Justicia  incta,  Ludniyia  jid^yvi- 
flora,  and  a  species  of  CovibreUim.  All  of  tlie  above  were  found  in 
flower,  in  great  profusion,  and  dazzling  with  beauty,  the  pinnacle 
and  crown  of  Nature's  life. 

6th  February. — Returned  to  Wah  village,  and  found  two  Karens 
resting  under  a  clump  of  mangoe  trees,  who  attracted  our  attention 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  attire.  One  was  in  the  costume  of  a 
Burmau  ;  the  other  had  on  a  dingy,  ragged  alpacca  coat.  They  were 
ill-favored  and  of  a  sinister  countenance.  Our  guide  rode  up  and  ad- 
dressed them.  They  had  a  large  quantity  of  the  Chameleon  beetle 
(BiiprestisJ,  and  our  Burman  Peons  burned  with  a  desire  to  make 
purchase  of  the  insects,  because,  as  the  natives  say,  when  a  Phoun- 
gyee  dies  his  soul  leaves  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  and  after- 
wards changes  into  tliis  species  of  Buprestis.  Against  so  religions  an 
object  nothing  could  be  urged,  the  bargain  therefore  began  in  earnest. 
The  Karens  at  first  valued  their  property  at  three  rupees.  Our  Jema- 
dar, who  is  a  native  Christian,  looked  contemptuously  on  the  barterers, 
and  denied  their  worth  at  that  rate,  but  said  they  might  be  worth  four 
annas.     The  Karens  seeing  that  ihe   Peons  wore  not  to  be  taken  in, 
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orTore^l  tiie  lot  for  twelve  annas,  upon  which  the  latter  offbrotl  eighty, 
and  stated  their  determination  not  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  pur- 
chase at  more.  The  transaction  teriniuated  ;  the  Karens  kept  their 
property,  and    the  Poons  their  money. 

7th  February. — Left  Wah  village  for  Phoungyee  town  which  we 
reached  after  a  march  of  six  miles.  As  we  came  up  the  main  creek, 
we  observed  at  some  distance  from  us,  a  large  object  being  towed  by  two 
men.  It  approached,  and  we  then  discovered  it  to  be  a  large  bamboo 
raft  having  a  hut  upon  it,  and  a  third  man  steering.  At  the  novelty 
of  the  sight  we  made  enquiry,  and  were  told  that  this  was  the  manner 
a  family  or  families  changed  their  location,  taking  with  them  all  their 
bodily  and  worldly  substance  to  some  more  favored  vale. 

The  face  of  the  country  about  Phoungyee  town  is  low,  flat,  and 
marshy.  Advancing  on,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  gradual  swelling 
of  hills  which  become  larger  in  proportion  as  one  advances  into  the 
country. 

I  may  remark  tV.nt  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  forests  (on  the 
Lhine  side,)  they  are  generally  speaking,  wooded  with  almost  all  kinds 
of  timber,  but,  whether  from  some  fault  in  their  nature  or  in  the 
climate,  or  the  Boil,  or  in  the  indiscriminate  cutting,  they  yet  produced 
no  very  fine  timber  in  this  district  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It 
may  also  bo  observed  of  the  teak  timber  here,  that  it  is  not  so  good  for 
shipping^as  that  of  the  Lhine.  -The  timber  is  less  compact,  and  rives 
easily,  which  property,  as  it  renders  it  loss  serviceable  for  ships,  makes 
it  more  useful  for  staves  and  scantling  for  house  building. 

The  soil  along  the  Phoungyee  choung,  and  from  eiglit  to  twelve 
miles  into  the  interior,  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  (which  is  manifested 
by  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water) 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  agriculture.  From  thence  to  the 
swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  not 
cultivated,  the  inhabitants  depending  on  the  exportation  of  bamboo  to 
barter  for  rice  and  other  articles  of  nourishment.  But  while 
Phoungyee  town  oilers  so  many  advantages  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  it  is   by   no  means  devoid  of  attractions  to  the  tourist. 

The  town  itself  has  now  fallen  into  comparative  insignificance, 
even  wearing  an  air  of  penury  and  desertion,  altho"  its  site  and  aspect, 
and  the  too  evident  progress  of  delapidation  and  decay,  there  are 
ample  traces  of  its  having  formerly  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  prosperity  and  influence.  Thougli  called  a  town  by  the  Burmese^ 
in  many   points  Phoungyee  has  sunk   within  the   limits  of  a   country 
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Tillflc'e.  it  has  scarcely  sixty  houses.  But  from  its  remarkable  pbsi- 
tit»n,  it  presents  a  rural  scenery  very  seldom  met  with  in  this  valley. 
AVithout  any  one  striking  feature,  the  view,  especially  in  its  first 
approach,  abounds  ia  novelty  and  variety,  and  produces,  throughout 
iC3  least  details,  a  pleasingly  natural  and  picturesque  effect.  The 
(Stream  Phoungyee  on  the  otlier  side  by  v,-ay  of  combination,  appears 
ts  break  suddenly  en  the  eye,  jiassing  rapidly,  and  giving  activity 
to  a  great  many  bamboo  phoun-thaiiias  or  raftsmen  as  it  glides  along 
its  wayward  course.  Often  in  its  career,  it  assumes  a  number  of 
strange,  fantastic  forms,  v.-hiriing  in  eddies,  foaming  or  bounding^ 
oyer  temporary  obstacles  composed  of  drift  trees,  till  it  ceases  its 
hoarser  murmurs  as  it  approaches  the  level  of  the  plains  about  tho 
town. 

8th  February. — Halted. — I  was  chiefly  occupied  in  striking  bar- 
gains with  a  Malabar  travelling  Slerchant  for  articles  of  comfort 
which  v^'e  scidly  required,  as  we  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  them 
at  the  liead  waters  of  Mahooya  and  Zamayee,  whither  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  proceed.  The  merchant  was  reasonable  in  his 
pdc3s,  and  I  laid  up  a  stock  of  articles  of  utility  and  comfort.  There 
are  fjw  sensations  in  the  experience  of  a  traveller  of  more  enjoyment 
than  that  of  preparing  for  his  journey.  There  is  so  much  of  antici- 
pation in  it ;  so  much  of  speculation  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  required ; 
eucli  an  ujicertainty  attending  eveiy  purchase  :  such  discrimination' 
required  in  making  a  choice  of  the  most  available  articles,  and,  in 
fine,  in  packing  them  up  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  that  one  feels 
as  it  were  an  earnest  of  adventure  in  the  wild  life  which  he  is  about 
to  lead  ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  firststep  on  the  journey  had  al- 
ready been  made  when  the  preparations  for  it  are  comj^leted. 

9th  February. — Halted — Ou-mhono,  the  guide  engaged  to  take 
us  across  the  country,  was  an  athletic  man,  a  compound  of  mokesoe 
(huntsman)  and  massive  force.  Noticing  among  our  baggage  a  fowling 
piece  belonging  to  Dr.  ilcClcUand,  lie,  after  ceremoniously  apologising, 
craved  permission  to  examine  it,  and,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
bag  in  which  it  was  usually  enveloped,  took  it  into  his  hands,  aright- 
ed  it,  brought  it  in  military  phraseology  "  to  the  present,"  ran  his 
eye  along  it,  and  scanned  it  with  the  contemplative  amorasa  of  a  con," 
noisseur  from  butt  to  muzzle.  He  then  courteously,  but  with  a  mark-- 
e'd  interest,  begged  leave  to  inquire  was  the  Thittaw-woon  a  sportsman  ? 
Evidently  gratified  with  my  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  assured  me 
there  was  no  want  of  wild  dogs  {Canis  rutilU),  Chevrotain  aduUe,  Ruseu- 
Equina^  and  wild  elephants  in  our  wor  to-morrow. 

e: 
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■  TOth  February. — Early  this  morniug  Ave  left  Plioungyee,  tfirecr 
iion  N.  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  croosed  the  main  stream, 
ascended  its  left  bank,  and  passed  through  Pankha-bingah,  a  desert- 
ed village.  Our  route  from  this  was  N.  E.  for  two  miles  to  a  place 
called  Kyet-too-ywai-quin,  so  called  because  it  contains  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  Parraqueets  (their  generic  native  names  for  all  are 
Kyet-tooywai)  such  as  Psittacus  harbatus,  P.  cubicularis,  P,  Alexan- 
dri,  P.  narcissus,  &c. 

This  place  is  studded  with  undersized  trees  of  Careija  arhorea^ 
Rondeletia  tinctoria,  Antidesma  jyaniculata,  Inga  arylocarpa  and  Lagers- 
^reemia  regina.  The  two  last  named  species  I  found  widely  scattered, 
and  must  be  considered  scarce. 

From  this  small  forest  we  took  a  northerly  route,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Thabyew  choung — a  branch  of  the  Mahooya — where  the 
ground  opens  to  the  right,  and  the  hills  rise  far  beyond,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  its  foreground,  where  the  tufted  bamboos  and  a  species 
of  Alpinia  grow  luxuriantly,  is  most  sweetly  oriental.  We  discovered 
this  place  to  be  infested  with  wild  elephants  from  the  extent  and  num- 
ber of  footprints.  About  one  in  the  afternoon  we  bivouacked  on  the 
dry  bed  of  Wah-say-lai  ehoung. 

1 1  th  February. — The  approaches  to  Mahooya  are  most  pictures- 
que and  interesting  to  a  stranger's  eye.  Four  mUes  from  Wah-say- 
lai  the  tourist  beholds  a  most  majestic  teak  forest;  its  aspect  has 
something  startling,  which  strongly  impresses  the  imagination.  Deep 
solitude  and  unvarying  shade,  seem  to  throw  an  iniwonted  stillness 
over  the  scene,  nor  can  they  be  contemplated  without  a  feeling  partak- 
ing of  their  gloomy  sway.  The  waters  of  the  Mahooya  are  caily  ob- 
servable by  glimpses  through  the  nearly  impervious  foliage  witli 
which  the  teak  and  its  companions  overshadow  it.  Its  banks,  indeed, 
cannot  boast  the  same  agreeable  views  and  fertility  which  distinguish 
those  of  the  admired  Phoungyco,  but  they  are  m.ore  bold  and  romantic. 

On  examining  the  forest,  I  found  it  to  contctiu  undt-rsizca  ieok 
trees  and  very  few  full  grown,  in  company  with  Mellcoca  trijuga,  Inga 
xylocarpa,  I.  blgcmina,  Lagerstfcumia  rer;ina,  Careya  arbcrea,  and 
Dillenia  augusta  ;  also  the  following  were  observed  of  small  size, 
widely  dispersed,  and  not  very  plentiful,  viz.  Diospyros  melanoxylon, 
Strychnos  nux  vomica,  Orewia  fioribu7ida,  G.  HooJcerii,  G.  spectabilis, 
and  Walsurapiscidia. 

Four  miles  from  this  spot,  the  road  led  us  through  narrow 
ralleysj  with  hills   on   both   gides   casting   a  deep   shadow,   enriched 
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with  teak  trees,  and  extending  for  many  miles  along  the  N.  E.  side 
of  Phoungyee  town,  with  the  prevailing  trees  of  Careya  arborea  and 
Inga  biganina,  which  often  spread  a  thick  large  canopy  over  our 
heads  ;  while  along  the  depths  of  the  valley  which  we  found  increased 
in  beauty  every  step  we  took,  ran  a  clear  brook  called  Nayoke-Koun' 
the  waters  of  v/hich  made  their  way  over  the  rocks,  and  refreshed 
my  ear  with  their  murmurs,  as  much  as  my  eye  with  their  fresh- 
ness. On  the  bank  of  this  .stream  we  bivouacked.  Our  guide  wa3 
not  slow  in  making  a  havoc  on  a  small  scale  among  the  giant  squirrels 
{Sciuruc  giganteus,)  and  brought  in  quantities  of  meat  ;  our  peona 
busied  themselves  with  the  fires,  roasting  and  stewing  ;  the  ponies 
eased  of  their  burdens,  rolled  in  the  grass,  or  grazed  at  large  about 
the  aff^ple  pasture  ground;  those  of  the  party  who  had  no  call  upon 
their  bcrvices,  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  perfect  rela.\ation,  and  the 
oamp  presented  a  picture  of  rude  feasting  and  revelry,  of  mingled 
bustla  and  repose,  characterestio  of  a  pic-nic  party  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  civilized  country,  but  without  the  attendant  fairies  and  luxuries. 

12th  February. — We  travelled  for  four  miles  in  a  Northerly 
direction,  and  crossed  a  series  of  mountain  ridges,  some  of  them 
rising  almost  into  perpendicular  cliffs  towering  above  the  dark  stream 
like  the  ruined  walls  of  some  gigantic  fortress,  covered  with  Teak 
of  all  sizes,  and  presenting  rich  forests  of  it.  We  then  followed  the 
course  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mahooya  to  their  source,  and  descended 
into  Thaueo  Choung,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Zamayee  or  Pegu 
river.  We  bivouacked  near  a  small  pool  of  water  issuing  from  a 
rock.  Teak  appeared  to  be  plentiful  on  every  side,  and  of  good 
dimensions.  Instances  have  occured  of  trees  measuring  from  eight- 
een to  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  place  remains  in  a  very  savage  state,  uninhabited  jungles 
and  deep  water  courses  ;  surrounded  by  pathless  forests,  and  covered 
by  timber  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  of  bamboo  that  the  sun's  rays, 
in  some  sections,  could  not  penetrate  through  their  foliage,  and  these 
are  so  thickly  interwoven  with  Calonnis  and  Licuala  Icngipes  that 
they  appear  spun  together,  and  render  the  woods  almost  dark. 

In  the  day's  march  we  saw  a  great  many  deer  {Chevrotain  adulte), 
a  sight  so  unusual  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  that  at  first  I  doubted 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  We  tried  by  every  means  to  get  within 
Bhot  of  them,  but  they  were  too  shy  and  fleet,  and  after  alternately 
hounding  to  a  distance,  and  then  stopping  to  gaze  at  us  "with  cap- 
Sficious  cuiiosity,  at  length  scampered  out  of  sight. 
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KUh  Fcbruaiy.  Wo  were  hoJl' tenipLeJ  to  put  off  our  cU-pHrtiire 
for  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  two  large  teak  trees  rneaHur- 
iiig  about  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  ami  commonly  liiiowa  as  MouTig- 
ua-mha (brother  and  sister)  by  the  Burme.'^e,  and  \vhi(;li  our  puidn 
described  as  the  wonders  of  the  forest.  It  so  often  happens,  however, 
that  the  traveller  is  misled  by  the  extravagant  de-?criptiou,  by  foresters, 
of  the  marvels  of  their  country,  that  we  v/ere  scarcely  disposed  to 
risk  the  expenditure  of  our  valuable  time  upon  the  word  of  the  guide, 
though  it  is  possible  we  may  have  missed  a  discovery  which  may 
rejoice  the  heart  of  some  future  traveller.  It  was  late  before  we  were 
en  route,  and  proceeding  by  the  bed  of  the  Choung — which  was  for  two 
miles  a  steep  descent,  when  we  came  to  its  confluence  with  the  Pym- 
mah  Choung.  It  was  here  that  we  observed  the  trees  of  Dolichampia 
pomifera,  Canariitm  gcnicidatum  and  Milluiffionia  siitiplicifolia,  wliicli 
•were  never  met  with  in  the  other  forests  we  liad  explored.  The  last 
named  tree  is  deserving  of  notice,  and  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
properly  described.  It  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  ranging  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  unites  the  valuable  properties  of 
•weight  and  strength.  The  Burmese  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
In^a  xylocarpa.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  be  very  valuable  for  those 
parts  of  machinery  where  weight  i.s  of  no  consequence. 

Having  followed  up  the  Pyjnmah  Choung  for  two  miles  in  a 
Northerly  direction,  the  descent  btcame  gradually  more  gentle,  and 
then  turned  to  a  N.  E.  direction,  still  following  the  course  of  the 
choung,  the  bed  of  which  was  sandy,  and  the  bauks  covered  with  reeds 
which  encroached  so  much  on  it,  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and 
ascend  its  left  hank,  and  after  a  journey  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  passed 
through  a  forest  of  Caraja  arhorea,  Rondelctia  tinctoria,  Ancestrolohux 
carnea,  A.  malUs,  JSIanfjifcm  attenuatu.  Cassia  Sumatratia,  Diospyros 
melanoxylon,  Pierardia  sapota,  Gmelina  arhorea,  and  two  species  of 
iron  wood.  Teak  appeared  to  shun  this  locality.  This  forest, 
however,  had  not  always  been  equally  destitute  of  teak,  as  was 
made  evident  from  the  trunks  of  tre^es  which  I  met  with,  some 
still  standing,  others  lying  about  in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in 
a  fossil  state,  ha^-ing  flourished  in  times  long  past.  In  these  singular 
remains  the  original  grain  of  the  wood  was  still  so  distinct  that  it  could 
not  be  doubted  they  were  the  remains  of  teak  trees.  Turning  shai-jily 
a  green  bank  about  ten  feet  in  height,  covered  with  granite  boulders, 
^RQ  now  entered  a  pretty  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  from  its  size 
and  volume,  I  at  once  recognised  as  the  Zamayee  itself.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  my  feelipgs  of  satisfaction  as  I  saw  several  lambo<j 
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rKh<i  b^ing  r-Tvppt  aloiit(  Jt"^  waters,  or  my  >'urpri.se  at  tiudirg  that  crcvi 
here  this  magnificent  river  had  an  average  breadth  of  eighty  iVt-t.  Thn 
banks  of  the  river  were  here  of  alluvial  shores  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  Zizijphus  jujuba,  Limonia  alterimns,  Artocarpus  integrifoiim, 
Cicca  distichti,  and  Schleichera,  and  betokening  great  fertility  of  soil. 
We  then  pursued  (Mir  route  to  Zouutoo  village,  and  in  our  way,  we  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  amazons.  They  did  not  see  us  approach,  and  when 
we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  the  guide  made  a  yell  whi(di  terri- 
fied them  to  such  a  degree  that  we  were  disposed  to  be  annoyed  wi  ^i  hint 
for  his  piece  of  mischief.  We  had  ourselves,  under  his  tuition,  become 
great  adepts  in  the  art,  when  we  found  any  of  our  party  astray,  and 
this  exercise  of  the  lungs  derived  additional  piquancy  from  the  fact 
that  the  possiblity  of  our  being  "  peppered  "  by  the  Burmese  in  so- 
ber earnest  was  by  no  means  remote,  especially  when  we  had  been 
assured  by  ^Ir.  Raphael,  a  forest  assistant,  that  about  two  months 
ago  he  was  roughly  handled  by  them  and  nearly  lost  his  lifi.  The 
women  whom  we  had  so  unexpectedly  startled,  were  out  upon  a  kiud 
of  general  catering  expedition,  searching  along  the  banks  for  sand 
lizards  {LacertaX  and  visiting  the  mouths  of  sluggish  rivulets  which 
enter  the  river,  and  which  we  found  barred  near  the  outlets  with 
small  bamboos  fastened  close  to  each  other — so  that  fishes  are  able  ti> 
ascend,  but  on  descending  they  are  arrested  by  the  poles  of  the  dam 
forced  against  them. 

We  came  to  Zouutoo  \Tllage  at  one  in  the  afteruoon.  The  vil- 
lage may  ba  described  as  an  assemblage  of  huts.  In  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  its  capabilities  for  two  or  three  miles  around  are  very 
great ;  the  soil  is  every  where  fertile,  and  its  natural  pastures  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  inhabitants  have  allowed  the  greater  portion  to  lie  fal- 
low. As  beheld  from  the  village  the  forests  salute  the  traveller  a^ 
he  ascends  the  choung  with  a  variety  of  verdant  and  secluded  valleys. 
Many  a  melancholy  tale  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Zountoo.  The 
old,  young,  and  beautiful  have  made  their  graves  beneath  its  shades 
from  sheer  starvation  ;  hopes,  which  had  revived  at  the  prospect  of 
its  bright  skies,  have  been  cruelly  blighted  even  while  those  skies  re- 
tained all  their  glory;  sad  as  are  the  recollections  with  which  the  eye 
•wanders  over  the  flattering,  beauty  of  its  scenes,  Zountoo  is  not  in  it- 
self a  place  to  nourish  melancholy  ;  nature  seems  as  if  she  is  there 
beginning  to  assume  her  immortality.  The  village  was  once  on  a  tima 
{^  densely  populated  town,  but  can  lay  no  claims  to  antiquity.     Its  ori- 
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jfin  is  6hscnrp.  ami  its  bistoiT  does  not  stand  sufficieutlv  prorxiinent  to 
lewfifd  tradi;ioi2ul  ryseaich.  its  clnim  to  any  thing  like  antiquity  resil- 
ing on  the  too  clear  evideiice  afforJed  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Burmefio  in  IToO. 

During  the  BurracBe  sway  after  that  period,  this  locality  was  in  a 
pretty  flourishing  state  ;  the  falling  oif  may  be  dated  from  tlie  last  war, 
and  from  the  desolating  effects  of  dacoities  from  which  it  has  not  as  yet  re- 
covered, and  to  them  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  neglect  of  agriculture 
and  the  death  of  a  large  inimber  of  the  inhabitants,  as  I  said  before,  by 
famine.     The  village  was  over-run  by  gangs  umler  Moung  Plioo-gouug. 
This  chief  ha<l  lived  in  tiie  country  long  prior  to  annexation,  and  there- 
fore had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  jungles,  and  of 
the  numerous  fords  of  the  Pegu  or  Zamayce  choung  and  its  tributaries, 
which  enabled  hira  to  cross  and  return  to  his  haunts  without  molesta- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  were   so   intimidated    by  the  ferocity  of  his 
attacks  on  them,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  act  together  against 
him  and  his  foUowovs.     Hence  the  impunity  of  his  robber    excursions. 
14th  February. — We  left  Zountoo  at  day  l)reak  and  pursued  a 
path  for  two  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  passing  over  excellent  pad- 
dy land  which  was  said  to  have  been  under  cultivation  in  the  Burmeso 
time,  but  now  abandoned.     Pursuing  a  N.  W.  dii-ectiou  for  tvro  miles 
further,  we  crossed  to  Kodoogwai  choung,  ascended  its  right  bank,  and 
then  entered  on  the  higher  Kodoogwai  forests.  The  scenery  and  objects, 
as  we  proceeded,  gave  evidence  that  we  were  advancing  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  domains  of  savage  nature.     The  foot-path — if  the  glade  or 
opening  in  the  forest  could  be  so  called — led  in  a  straight  line,  and  we 
proceeded  with  a  proud  disdain  of  obstacles   and  difficulties,  into   the 
yalleya  and  up  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  without  one  effort  by  sweep 
or  turn  to  avoid  either.     We   were  thus  led  over   the  side   of  a   hill , 
down  the  steep  descent  of  which  the  trunks    and    arching  boughs    of 
the  trees  of  Eugenia  pulchella,  E.  myrtifoUa,   Cassia    Snmalrana,    and 
Barringtonia  speciom  might  be  seen  in  long  perspective,   forming  a  re- 
gular—what I  would  call  alley,  filled  with  a  kind   of  dim   and  misty 
ii^rht.     At  the  end  of  the  descent,  however,  the  trees  in  some   degree, 
broke  away  to  the  northward,  and  gave  way  to   a  boundless   forest  of 
teak  of  excellent  growth,  intermixed  with  other   trees,   the   eye   being 
kept  more  and  more  animated    by   the  sight  of  a   great  number   of 
Rusa  Eguina   ecattered   on   the  green   declivities,  and   cropping   the 
rich  bamboo  trees  ;  the  whole  scene   realizing,   in   a  manner,   a   vast 
pastoral    country.     Besides  the   Rusa   deer,   I  sav/    Cervm  frontalis : 
jaothing  can  surpass  the  delicate  and  elegant  finish  of  its  limbs,  i» 
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tvnich  ligbtnrss,  ftlasli<-itv  and  stn'^nglli  arf^  wnnnorriiUr  rnmlrinpii. 
All  the  attitudt'^  and  niovomeiits  of  this  beautiAil  iminuii  are  gvac^'ful' 
and  pict.uresfjue,  jmd.  I  think,  a  deserving  suhject  lor  tlip  fnuciful 
uses  of  the  poet.  Its  habits  apjiearcd  to  nie  to  lie  shy.  ciipricioiw. 
and  quick  to  take  tlie  aUirra,  and  it  houndrt  awuy  with  fleetno«» — 
like  gossamer  before  the  wind,  that  defies  pursuit. 

Anaidst  the  teak  forests.  I  remarked  a  steep  hill  ri.sing  siiddenly 
before  us,  which  seemed  at  its  original  forrmition..  to  have  started 
up  so  abruptly  as  to  have  shaken  a  part  of  the  primeval  forest  front 
one  of  its  sides.  The  other  side  was  clothed  to  tiie  (op  with  t>\\\- 
trees  of  Garcinia  Cowa,  Sicietenia  rkikratsee,  Tennbialia  chehuln.  Cun- 
ocarpiifi  robustus,  MilUnijtonia  simplwlfolia,  Oonuarus  speciosa.  Ac.  Over 
the  shoulder  of  this  hill,  ju.'Jt  between  the  j)art  that  reniained  wooded, 
and  the  part  which,  sloping  down  to  the  forest  below — lay  at  tho 
distance  of  several  yards,  cither  entirely  bare  or  merely  covered  with 
scattered  Cidmnus  whorescens,  and  wild  plantain  tree?. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Kodoogwai  forest,  as  raay  be  expected 
where  a  great  facility  is  afforded  for  the  removal  of  timber,  baa  been 
greatly  overworked,  and  is  now  almost  exhausted.  We  continued 
for  about  four  miles  to  ascend  the  same  overworked  forest  when  we 
attained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  abovs 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  Wo  then  descended  on  the  opposite 
or  north  eastern  declivity  for  about  three  miles,  ami  came  across 
another  small  teak  forest  containing  about  one  thousand  trees,  an-i 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  Kine  Chouug,  a  tributary  of  the  Shoaj' 
loung. 

15th  February. — W^e  left  the  shady  banks  of  Kine  Choung  this 
morning  ;  our  route  was  among  hills  which  were  of  a  ruggish  aspect. 
They  were  thick  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests  of  bamboos  and 
other  jungle  trees,  teak  oecuiTing  only  to  a  small  e.-ttent,  and,  in 
some  places,  cut  up  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  extremely  toil- 
some to  the  ponies.  Sometimes  we  had  to  follow  the  course  of  a 
brawling  stream,  vrith  a  broken  rock}-  bed<  which  the  shouldering 
cliffs  on  either  side  obliged  us  frequently  to  cross  and  re-cross.  For 
some  miles  we  struggled  forward  through  these  savage  and  gloomy 
wooded  defiles,  when  all  at  once,  near  Shoay-loung  Choung,  the 
whole  landscape  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  rude  hills  and  rugged 
ravines  were  softened  into  what  I  would  call  beauties.  Shoay-loung 
was  observed  to  wind  through  forest  herbiage,  and  sparkling  and 
aaurmuring  over   a   gravelly  bed,  a.ud   its   course   being  marked  out 
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1)T  serpentine  lines  of  IfTJ/'rrfl'f a  njlindrica,  with  fiOwcrs  tvro  or  three* 
feet  high,  ^vhich  fnngt-d  its  bank ;  the  whole  lorming  a  verdant 
Rceiic,  and  deiiving  additional  charms  from  being  locked  up  in 
the  bosom  of  such  a  hard-hearted  region.  "We  bivouacked  near 
Shoay-loung  Choung  about  two  in  the  evening.  Nature,  that  wore 
the  day  before  her  loveliest,  had  now  put  on  her  angriest  aspect.  A 
more  glorious  to-morrow  was  never  promised  to  man  than  the  sun 
shadowed  forth  as  he  went  down  at  evening  behind  the  Pegu  hills. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  to  dim  his  brightness,  while  the  transparent 
atmosphere  and  blue  sky  seemed  dreaming  of  anything  but  clouds 
and  mists.     But  who  can  foretell  the  whim  of  a  Pegu  sky '.' 

At  the  time  I  speak  of — about  forr  in  the    evening  or   two  hours 
after   we    encamped — the    firmament  was  full    of  clouds   which  veil- 
ed  the    distant   giant     peaks  around,    and   the    yellow  light  which 
had  stiMiggled  for  a  time  to  keep  its   place   in   the   heavens  was    now 
totally  obscured.     Large  dull  masses,  as   hard  and  deiined  as  if   form- 
ed of  some   molten    metal,    rolled   slowly    along   the   heavens,    while 
across  them  floated  far  more  rapidly   some   light  fleecy  vapours   of  a 
■whitish  grey.     From  the  far  extreme  of  these   clouds  was   seen  pour- 
ing in  long  straight  lines  the  heavy  shower — in  some   places  so    dark 
as  totally  to  obscure  every  thing  beyond  ;  but   in  other    sp'ts    so  thin 
jind  clear  that  through  the  lines  of  rain   the   eye  caught  the  prospect 
of  a  bright  and  sunshiny  country  over  which   the    clouds  had   not  yet 
extended  themselves.     Each    moment    seemed   to   add    something    to 
the  gloom  of  the  sky,  and  the  rain  poured  down   as  if  that   were   its 
eole  business  for  the  evening.     It  was  rather  unpleasant  from  a  sweep- 
ing wind  which  dashed  the  rain  into    our  faces    by  pailful.     The  most 
powerful  emotion  excited  in  our  breasts  under  such   circumstances  was 
a  pining  after  shelter,  though  it   were  the  shelter    of  a   dear    hunter's 
hut.     A  general  recklessness  seemed   to  pervade  our  party,  as   if  life 
was  momentarily  becoming  less  valuable   as  the  chances  of  passing  a 
rainy  night  in  the  woods  without  shelter   increased.     We  sallied  forth 
to  Kamabin  village  with  our  hats  well   pressed  over   our  foreheads   to 
keep  off  the  wind,  our  clothes  containing   a-  much   larger   quantity   of 
water  than  of  cloth,  and  impeding  our  progress  from  the   weight.     At 
length  the  bark  of  a  dog   sounded   cheerfully    on    our  ears,   and    soon 
after  human  voices   inspired  us  with  hope.     Their  owners  promptly 
answered  our  shouts,  and  directed  us  in  a   bewildered   Toanner  to   the 
Goung  of  the  village,  furnishing   us    with    a    guide    to  his    residence 
■KJaich  we  reached  at  last,  utterly  wom  out  and  cxhaustttl.     Our  host^. 
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though  wrapt  in  amazement  at  our  appearance,  did  not  let  his  fe«linga 
^f  astonishment  get  the  b&tter  of  his  hospitality.  He  at  once  com- 
menced the  most  active  preparations  for  our  comfort,  by  having  many 
mats  bi'ought  in  and  spread  upon  the  floor.  Xotliing  could  be  mora 
acceptable  than  the  repose  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the  tired  travel- 
lers immediately  on  arrival  at  their  journey's  end.  "We  stretched  our 
■vveary  limbs,  and  watched  the  crackling  of  the  sticks  which  fed  a  large 
fire,  towards  vrhiGli  we  turned  the  soles  of  our  feet,  while  our  heads 
were  pillowed  upon  our  saddles.  The  thunder  echoed  through  tha 
valley  as  though  it  would  rend  the  veiy  mountains.  The  sluice  gates 
of  heaven  seemed  opened,  and  the  rain  swept  in  through  the  crevices 
of  our  miserable  abode  in  spite  of  our  utmost  efforts  to  keep  it  out. 
We,  however,  thanked  God  for  the  shelter  we  enjoyed,  when  we  remem- 
bered how  nearly  ws  were  destined  to  pass  the  night  in  the  forests,  and 
how  deplorable  would  have  been  our  condition  had  we  done  so. 

Some  of  our  Peons,  who  had  cot  yet  enjoyed  their  evening's 
meal,  ventured, — despite  my  remonstances  and  warning  of  the  dis- 
pleasure they  would  incur  from  Dr.  McClelland — to  hint  their  ravenous 
condition  to  our  host,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  supply  of  cooked 
provisions.  The  intimation  was  received  with  a  satisfied  expression 
of  countenance,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  about  midnight,  as  I  just 
awoke  from  my  si  umbers  to  bring  up  my  jounaal,  that  our  followers 
cloyed  the  hungry  edge  of  their  appetites. 

We  are  now  fau'ly  out  of  the  Teak  forests.  I  cannot  help. 
bringing  to  my  recollection  that  when  in  them,  I  observed  as  tha 
sun  descended,  lights  and  shadows  playing  over  the  vast  extent 
of  hilly  country  which  lay  heaped  in  a  confused  mass  before 
us.  In  wonderful  and  rapid  variety  I  watched  the  night  stealing 
slowly  over  valley  after  valley  ;  the  bright  tints  upon  the  hill-tops 
became  gradually  circumscribed  until  they  disappeared  altogether; 
but  on  the  fantastic  outline  of  the  clouds  was  still  painted  a  bright 
record,  as  it  were,  of  his  departed  glory,  until  at  last  that  too  melted 
away,  and  the  long  and  eventful  day  was  over.  It  was  indeed  a 
recompense  for  all  our  toil  to  revel  in  such  a  scene,  and  then  to  look 
out  for  the  appearance  of  the  moon  above  the  hills,  and  to 
w^atch  her  genial  and  silvery  rays  glancing  and  peeping  into  tha 
dark  recesses  of  th«  valleys,  into  which  no  Christian  travellers  but. 
ourselves  had  ever  penetrated.  How  long  wiU  it  be  before  another 
party  of  Englishmen  watch  a  sun-set  from  these  forests,  or  cross 
the  range  of  hills  behind   which  tlie  moon    and  sun  arise  ?      Ther* 

Q 
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ft  not  a  country  in  the  world  more  full  m"  attraction?  to  (iu( 
tourist;  every  step  he  takes  is  over  untrodden  ground,  a  virgiit 
field;  every  village  he  visits  has  remained  heretofore  unvi->ited  by 
other  than  heathen,  barbarous  eyes.  Alnvost  every  man  he  moet^ 
gazes  with  amazement  upon  what  he  has  for  the  first  time  in  his 
Hfe  seen — a  Kala.  The  hammer  of  the  geologist — save  ourselves — 
has  never  tapped  the  hill  sides,  nor  has  its  luxuriant  vegokition 
been  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  botanist. 

As  we  have  bid  good  bye  to  the  Tea-k  forcats,  I  think-  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  those  of  the  Zamayee. 

The  Pegu  or  Zauiayee  forests  comr-rise  tv»'o  divisions,  namely 
the  eastern  and  western  Pegu.  These  grand  divisions  are  ramified/ 
by  the  Zamayee  river.  High  hills,  innuinenible  streams,  plains, 
and  valleys,  distinguish  both  eastern  and  western  Pegu.  Many  of 
the  trees,  besides  Teak,  are  both  ornamental  and'  useful,  such  as,- 
Bitchanania  latifolia,  Careya  arhorea,  Biurlfjtonia  sjjsciosa,  Mclicoca 
trijitga,  Dipterocarpui  turbinatics,  Cassia  Sa.-natrana,  Pentaptera  a>~ 
juaiia,  P.  glabra,  DoUchamjyia  p)Qm[fera,  Eicinus  dlococa,  Juglans 
tricoca,  Castanea  iadica,  Inga  Xglocarpa,  I.  higciniiia,  Ar.cestxololvji- 
carnea,  A.  mallis,  Dlospgros  melanoxglon,  Ginielina  ai:horea,  Adenan- 
ihera  pavonia.  Acacia  data,  Piarosjiermum  aceroidcH,  P.  subuceri/olium,. 
Dlllenia  augusta,  D.  scabra,  Odina  IVodler,  Connarus  specio:;a,  T&r- 
minalia  chebula,  T.  belerica,  T.  violata,  C'asuaria  j^cntandra,  IValsura. 
jfiscidia,  Seniecaipus  anacardiiun,  Kgdia  cahjcina,  Elcnodcndron  integ. 
rifolia,  Strychnosnux  vomica,  Cano/'iion  geniculaturn,  idiUinglonini 
aimplici folia,  Co/iocarpus  rubii-itus,  Eugenia  pAdchella  E.  mgrt'julia 
Lagerstrcemia  regina,  E/iolana  tiUj'oUa,  Creuia  &pectubilis,  G, 
Hooksrii,  Sajnndiis  rubiginosus,  Rondelltia  iincturia,  Pierardia  sapota^ 
Garcinia  Coiva,  Sivietenia chihassee  dc.  cCc. 

I  believe  the  above  list  embraces  all  the  useful  timber  I  found; 
in  the  Pegu  or  Zamayee  forests.  They  are  all  well  suited  for  the 
various  purposes  of  house  building,  and  from  the  hardness  and 
fineness  of  their  grain,  render  them  als)  valuable  woods  for.  cabinet 
aiaking.  But  Careya  arborea,  Melicoca  trijuga,  Pcntaptera  arjuana, 
P.  glabra,  Inga  xylocarpa.,  I  begemina,  Lagerstrccwia  regina,  Sapindus 
rubiginosus  demand  notice  on  account  of  their  gi'eat  strength,  as  they 
^re  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  being  as  strong  as  teak.  The  Native 
aames  of  these  valuable  trees  I  shall  add  according  to  their  order : 
'Panbwai,  Jobin,  Htouk-Kyaa,  Oung-doam,  Pyin-Kadoe,  Ten-yin, 
Pyinmah,  and  ^aikchee. 

Another;  produce  meriting  attention  is   that  afforded   by  Buck* 
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iin'iuia    Ua'folia  ani     Connarus   speciosa.     They     are    rery   c.omijioti  , 
an  I  found  in   every    directiua.     Their    seeds   afford  a  valuable   sweet  . 

oil. 

The  next  perhaps  in  importance  is  the  Dlpterocarpm  twhinatm* 
-»vhich  ailords  what  is  called  wood  oil.     These  trees   are  very  frequent  . 
near  the  hanks  of  Choungs  and  in  dense  forests. 

Qdiaa  V/odier  is  scarcely  less  ,valuahle  than  Teak  itself,  for 
its  employment  to  Military  purposes  and  house  building.  It  is  found 
in  inexhaustible  abundance,  and  is  highly  saturated  with  resinous 
matter,  and  yields  the  GaVoarnvn  of  commerce. 

draamen.tal  herbaceous  plants,  orchids,  and  ferns,  are  exceed- 
ingly diversified.     The  ibllowing  are  the  selected  ones. 

The  Grnamental  herbaceous  plants,  consist  of  Impatiens  Balsa- 
mina,  FJajdlaria  indica,  Osheckia,  Ludivigia  parvifhra,  Mimosa  sen,' 
s^tivn,  B'^rfonH,  Pontcdcra  vaginalis,  Melastoma  malahathricum,  Cclosia 
cristafa,  Thinihernia,  Acanthus  iUi-cifnVus,  ([x. 

Orchids. — These  ai'e  Trias  oUonga,  Pholidota  articuJata,  Sac- 
bilabiwn  retnsum,  S.  ruhrniP.,  Eria  ohesa,  BolhopJiyllnm,  Dendrobium 
Plerardia,  D.  cretaceum,  D.  secimdein,  Aerides  odoratum,  BolbophyUum 
Carey anum,  kc. 

Ferns. — Of  these,  I  only  succeeded  in  collecting  five  different 
kinds,  viz.  Lygodiiim  scandsns,  Bolypodlam  psrtusam,  P.  giganteum, 
P.  quercifolium,  and  PterisgraminifoUa. 

On  the  hills  on  the  confines  of  Daway.and  Khadat,  good  teak  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  In  the  Taidaw  range,  timber  of  a  still  larger 
size  is  found.  Timber  of  a  similar  description,  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  is  found  also  in  INIcnyogalay.  Teak  is  not,  however,  abun- 
dant about  the  confluence  of  Monyo-jee  with  the  Pegu  or  Zamayee 
stream,  but  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  its  source.  With  regard 
to  water  carriage,  the  Pegu  or  Zamayee  forests  are  singularly  happy 
ib  possessing  an  easy  and  quick  transportation  by  choungs. 

16th  February. — It  was  barely  day-break  when  we  began  our 
march  towards  Htaudawjee,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  morning 
was  as  clear  aud  bright  as  if  the  sun  were  starting  from  the  dark 
pavillion  of  night,  to  run  his  race  of  glory  through  the  long  course 
of  the  day.  In  our  way  we  crossed  several  low  ranges  of  hills  run- 
ning east  and  west  across  the  valley.  There  is  a  fine  wo  )den  bridge 
for  foot  passengers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  over  the  choung 
•of  the  same  name. 

The  physical  and  geographical  circumstance  of  this  locality  is 
e  plain  country,  and  its  appearance  is  \Qrj  various  in  different  parts. 
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The  land  is,  in  general,  caturallj  good  and  liable  to  suLmersion.', 
The  Boil  is  nevertheless  fertile,  and  produced,  in  the  Burmese 
ftimj',  large  quantities   of  rice  which  were   the  staple  coramoditj. 

The  Pegu  vallej  must  have  been  very  populous  in  former  times- 
In  traversing  it,  the  traveller  experiences  a  painful  sensation  ;  the 
uniform  desolate  feature  it  presents  renders  him  more  sensible  of  the 
destruction  of  the  villages,  and  of  the  absence  of  their  inhabitants.  He 
Bees  before  him  nothing  but  the  localities  over-run  with  jungle  ;  he 
advances,  but  the  aspect  is  almost  the  same ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  vast  picture,  almost  without  life,  he  is  scarcely  informed  of 
the  presence  of  man. 

17th  February. — Started  at  9  A.  11.  The  sky  was  all  full 
cf  light,  the  air  all  full  of  heat,  and  the  grand  masses  of  high  grey 
clouds  that  occasionally  floated  over  the  sun  were  saluted  gladly 
for  their  shadow.  Sweeping  over  the  prospect — like  the  mighty 
and  indistinct  images  cf  great  things  and  splendid  purposes 
that  sometimes  cross  a  powerful  but  imaginative  mind,  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  were  observed  to  move  slow  over  the  distant  hills,- 
fields,  and  jungle.  Now  they  cast  large  masses  of  the  woods  into 
a  dark  and  gloomy  shade,  and  left  the  rising  grounds,  in  some  places, 
to  stand  forth  in  light  and  sparkling  brightness.  Now  they  floated 
Boft  upon  yonder  hills,  spreading — as  may  be  expected,  an  airy  pur- 
ple over  each  dell  and  ravine  ;  while  pouring  on  the  Pegu  plains, 
the  bright  orb  of  day  lighted  up  the  spires  of  Pagodas,  Kyoungs, 
and  hamlets.  The  sky  with  the  sunshaie  that  it  contained,  was 
all  Tabodivai ;  but  the  aspect  of  eveiy  thing  that  it  looked  upon 
spoke  of  cold  weather  sinking  fast  into  the  arms  of  the  hot  season, 
or  that  the  reign  of  the  former  was  fast  giving  way  to  the  acme  of 
the  latter. 

The  road  we  had  followed  v^as  a  long  grassy  path  fcr  four  miles, 
cut  by  the  wheels  of  carts.  As  I  looked  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  over  which  it  proceeded,  •  I  remarked  some  large  white 
object  lying  amongst  the  long  grass  which  fringed  a  little  jungle 
stream.  The  distance  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  advance^ 
and  thus  attracted,  I  strode  on  almost  unconsciously  towards  the  spot.  As 
I  came  Bearer,  the  object  which  had  caught  my  eye  assumed  the 
form  of  a  horse,  either  dead  or  asleep,  and  to  ascertain  which  I 
still  walked  forward  till  I  stood  close  beside  it,  and  found  that  it 
was  the  carcase  cf  a  cast  horse,  vfhich  had  dropped  apparently 
from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood.  A  wound  in  the  poor  beast  s 
3eck  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  been  in  conflict  with  a  Tiger=     J 
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fnention  this  fact  that  strangers  auJ  per.-ons,  new  to  the  country, 
might  avoid  such  encamping  ground  as  grassy  tiekls,  as  accideuts 
very  often  happen  to  natives  -who  penetrate  into  such  jungles. 

After  this  we  came  upon  the  Zamayee  river,  and  then  our 
direction  turned  to  S.  S.  E.  for  four  miles,  having  passed  through 
Letpangone  village,  situated  upon  the  right  hank  of  the  Zamayee 
river,  and  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  houses.  We  then  entered 
the  hed  of  the  river,  and  descended  its  course  for  two  miles  in  a  S.  S- 
E.  direction,  when  we  ascended  its  right  bank  near  the  site  of  an 
abandoned  village  with  several  fine  Kyoinigs  (all  deserted)  and  a 
pagoda.  After  travelling  four  miles  more  in  a  southerly  direction, 
we  reached   Atait-zine-ga-nine. 

There  was  no  little  curiosity  excited  in  this  quiet  village  as 
our  unusual  procession  passed  through  it,  and  when  we  stopped  at 
a  Zayat  to  take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  the  villagers  crowded 
inquisitively  round  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  visit.  When  they 
heard  the  route  we  had  taken  from  Rang(X>a  through  the  teak  forests, 
we  were  overwhelmed  with  enquires  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  teak  trees,  and  its  advantages  generally  as  a  dis- 
trict in  which  to  work  ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  cut 
timber  under  a  letmhat,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  advance  of  trade,  and  are' 
ever  seeking  information  from  Kareens,  who,  if  they  are  personally 
interested,  give  them  no  more  of  their  experience  and  observation  than; 
they  can  help,  until  they  have  established  there  O'.vn  claims  in  an 
indisputable  manner,  and  theu*  descriptions  are  of  course  formed  so 
as  to  meet  their  own  ends.  We  were,  hov/ever,  impartial  and  gave  a 
true  account,  v\-hich  was  most  probably  disbelieved.  Atait-zine-ga-nine 
is  a  cheerful  pretty  place,  and  clean,  containing  about  thuty  in- 
habitants. 

18th  February. — This  was  a  fine  morning  when  we  again  put 
durselves  in  motion.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  the  fresh,  elastic  air, 
driving  the  vapours  of  the  night  bef  jre  it,  had  gathered  together 
in  the  north  a  wide  extent  of  dark  clouds,  streaked  with  the  whiter 
mists  that  were  every  moment  carried  to  join  them  by  the  wind  ; 
while  over  all  the  rest  of  the  sky,  the  bright  sunshine  was  pouring 
triumphantly,  and  flashing  upon  the  diamond  drops  that  the  night 
bad  left  behind  on  every  spray  and  CTery  blade  of  grass.  At  one 
in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  lower  Zine-ga-uine  situated  opposite 
to  the  city  Pegu. 

Clothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  aud  variety  of  aspect,  the  scenery 
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.-fhrougli  Avhich  (.he  tourist  parses  in  approai-liing  this  ancient  citr,' 
<aice  the  centre  of  'J'iilien  conquests.  Green  plains  and  Kyounp:i 
{Stretching  in  the  distance — the  spires  of  Pagodas  glittering  through 
the  stately  trees  of  Cocos  nncifcra, — hamlets  and  gardens, — mark 
his  progress  through  the  fertile  and  luxuriant  districts,  conducting 
him  to  the  city.  Looking  hack,  and  fkr  along  the  horizon,  he 
beholds  the  distant  hills  of  Zamayee,  extending  in  a  dim  blue 
undulating  line.  The  view  of  the  Zamayee  river  makes  a  picturesque 
Bwe^p  round  Pegu,  the  tourist  proceeding  on  and  making  a  hold  tuni  of 
the  river,  then  beholds  the  <;ity  itself,  distinguished  for  its  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  spirit  in  former  days^ 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  P>;g  i  and  over  th3  greater  part  of 
Zine-ga-nine  district,  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  which  in  the  rainy 
Reason  becomes  soft,  so  that  travelling  is  hardly  practicable.  When 
it  becomes  dry  it  cracks  in  all  directions,  and  the  fissures  are  so 
■wide  and  deep  by  the  road  side,  as  to  make  a  journey  dangerous. 
The  quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  said  to  be 
considerable,  and  added  to  wdiich  the  ground  is  retentive  of 
moisture.  The  view  of  the  country  to  the  Sittang  river  from  the 
city  is  an  extensive  low  plain,  covered  with  grass  in  the  dry  season, 
and  diverrsified  here  and  there  by  the  intervention  of  a  forest  of 
e  mixed  kind,  composed  oi  Jvglans  tricoca,  Carrija  nrhnrea,  Stn/chnos 
vvx  vomica,  BiiUa  frondcsn.  J3.  Siif.nla,  Di^iterocarpus  tiivhiiiotvs, 
Diospyros  melnnoxylon,  Dcdhergia,  Adenanthera  ]^(ivonia,  Caviaria 
pentandra,  kc  Nevertheless,  though  abunduntly  interesting  during 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather,  this  magnifieent  panorama  is  said 
to  lose  all  its  attractions  as  soon  as  the  rains  begin,  when  it  is 
immersed,  or  I'ather  innndat'  d  with  water. 

The  plants  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Pegu 
are:  — 

MEDICIXES. — Ahc  ror.coirinn,  Ccm.ia  ala'a,  Crofon  Ti^-itm, 
C.  pohjandm,  Agatliotes  CherayUi,  Coriandrum  sativum,  Anetlnim 
graveolncs,  Arum  odorum,  Le2ndum  sativum,  Islentha  sylvestris,  Zingi- 
ber officinale,  Andvopogon  schcenanthus,  dc. 

YVi\]lT?i.—CLtr-usbevgamia,  C.  acida,  C.  miraniium,  Psidiwn 
pomiferum,  Mangifera  indica,  Tamarindiis  indica,  Artocarpns  integ. 
rifoliiis,  Carica  papaya,  Anacardium  Occident  ale,  Schleichcra,  Av 
errhna  Carambola,  Elmagnns  cnnfata,  Sandoricum  indicum,  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  Morinda,  Plaintain,  do. 
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VEGETABLES.— i>V/'a.'rti  ed.-^lis.  Dio  conn  glohosn,  D.  ai- 
top  irpirja,  ilorinj^a  pitri/s'o-ip-irma,  Cmurhita  t/iwimn,  J  rid  oatn'hei 
unguinas  Lagen  ria  vulgari',  Sjlanum  Melungeiia,  Cucumis  iaiiius 
Allium,  Cap  icuiii.    £p  c. 

GRAINS. — Oriza  sativa,  Zea  Maijs  dc. 

2Gth  Februarv. — It  requii-es  bat  a  short  staj  at  the  City  of  Pegu 
to  be  conviuced,  that  its  aimexation  to  the  goverumeut  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  satisfactory  ;  and  that  the  people  enjoy  immuni- 
ties and  previleges  which  they  did  not  or  conld  not  uud-er  the  Bur- 
mese sway.  They  detest  the  Burmese  Governnitut,  and  would  be  hap- 
py if  the  whoh-of  the  Burmese  dominioiis  enjoyed  th.e  same  privileges- 
as  those  of  the  government  of  Fegu.  The  voi7  fi^feling  that  they  are 
being  administered  to  by  civilized  European  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  experience,  with  the  Governor  General  now  and  then  calling 
&t  Rangoon  to  see  the  fruits  cj"  their  labors,  encourages  them  in 
their  inclinations,  and  tliey  are  quite  sati.sliGd  of  the  authority  which 
exercises  sway  over  them.  Previous  to  our  coming  among 
them,  almost  all  tlie  offices  were  filled  by  Burmese,  suspicion  and 
espionage  penetrated  every  where,  and  the  harpio*  of  tax  gatherers 
or  grinders  I  should  say,  were  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,, 
employed  in  bringing  "  grist  to  the  miU."  Compare  this  former 
city  of  stagnation  with  its  present  active  industry  under  tba 
British. 

Having  performed  our  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Southern 
forests,  that  is  those  situated  on  the  feeders  of  the  Uiine,  Phoung^-ee, 
and  the  Zamayee  streams  which  fall  into  the  Irrawaddy  or  Rangoon 
river,  we  left  Pegu  on  the  evening  of  the  23th  instant,  and  stepped 
into  a  boat  which  glided  along  the  calm  dull  bosom  of  the  Zamayee, 
a  line  river,  v.hich  takes  its  name  from  tAvo  dlGerent  localities 
situated  on  its  banks,,  viz.,  Pegu  and  Zamayee  or  Zountoo  — -with 
hardly  any  noise  except  the  occasiouiiJ  dip  of  the  oar  in  the  water, 
and  the  slight  crealviug  of  the  gunnel  as  the  manjees  plied  their 
strokes.  As  every  one  knows,  a  river  which  is  situated  six  miles  dis- 
tance further  down  its  stream,  assumes  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
the  object  of  plunder  and  evendacoity,  and  presents  no  very  imposing  aa 
aspect  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pegu  ;  but  so  gloomy  was  the  moonless 
sky,  and  so  dense  was  the  heavy  fog  that  hung  over  the  waters,  that 
from  the  moment  we  heard  the  eight  o'clock  gun,  both  banks  became 
quite  invisible.  The  deep,  misty  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  profound  darkness  of  the  night,  might  have  been  a  cause  of 
terror  to  me  under  any  other  circumstances ;  but  now  all  appreheu- 
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KJons  of  danger  from  the  wont  ff  light,  nntl  tlie  difTioultics  of  iho 
navigation — on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  river — were  swallow" 
ed  up  in  the  fear  of  being  overtaken  hj  the  dacoits,  and  the  impene- 
trable veil  which  seemed  to  cover  all  things  around  us  we  looked 
upon  as  a  blessing,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  also  conceal  us.  The 
darkness,  liowever.  which  gave  the  feeling  of  security  did  not  continue 
so  unijitorruptcd  as  to  leave  us  entirely  without  alarm.  We  then 
•heard  a  slight  splash  from  behind  a  little  projection  of  the  shore, 
on  which  an  old  tree  of  Butea  had  planted  itself,  spreading  its  roots 
down  to  the  very  river.  Then  came  a  rushing  sound  as  of  something 
impelled  quicldy  through  the  v»'ater,  succeeded  by  the  regular  sound 
of  oars,  and,  in. a  moment  after,  a  boat,  rowed  by  five  strong  men, 
darted  out  into  the  sti-eam,  and  followed  us.  We  informed  chem  that, 
if  in  a  reckless  manner  they  attempted  to  near  us,  their  lives  should 
pay  the  forfeit.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  They  rowed  off 
strongly  and  well  ;  the  slow  current  with  which  they  were  proceeding 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  afford  much  assistance  to  tlieir  exertions, 
but  still  the  boat  skimmed  swiftly  till  we  reached  a  small  village  be- 
longing to  the  Syriam  district,  about  one  in  the  morning  (where  we 
stopped  till  day  break),  when  the  air  became  gradually  less  dense,  and 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  fog  had  cleared  away  entirely.  It 
was  still  dark,  but  the  stars  afforded  sufficient  light  to  discern  that 
we  were  close  to  a  locality  where  the  paddy  fields,  in  some  places, 
were  gradually  merging  into  grass  jungle,  a  scattered  area  of  copse 
and  underwood,  mingled  with  patches  of  ground  which  had  been  re- 
claimed to  the  use  of  man,  came  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
straight  before  us  to  our  right  lay  a  dark  and  shadowy  track,  broken 
into  dense,  heavy  masses,  the  rounded  foi'ms  of  which,  cutting  black 
upon  the  lighter  sky  beyond,  distinguished  it  as  wood,  fi'om  the  soft 
sweeping  lines  of  the  clouds  upwards,  which  in  other  directions  marked 
the  horizon.  I  consider  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  on  earth  more  gloomy 
and  impressive  than  the  aspect  of  a  deep  wood  by  night,  with  just 
sufficient  light  in  the  sky  to  contract  strongly  with  the  stern  body  of 
impenetrable  shade  presented  by  the  forest,  and  j'et  not  enough  to 
show  any  of  the  smaller  parts  into  which  it  appears  separated  by  day. 

This  morning,  however,  compensated  us  liberally  for  last  night's 
disturbance.  The  sun  had  not  risen  above  an  hour  when  the  whole 
prospect  was  in  all  its  freshness.  The  mists  and  dews  of  night,  fly- 
ing from  before  the  first  rays  of  day,  had  gathered  together  in  thin 
white  clouds,  and  were  skimming  rapidly  towards  the  horizon,  leavinj^ 
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the  skv  cverv  moment  more  blue  and  clear.  As  my  eye  wandered,  a 
fair,  undulating  country  met  my  view,  interspersed  with  deep  brown 
■woods.  Over  all,  the  ascending  sun  was  pouring  a  flow  of  light,  while 
the  clouds,  as  they  flitted  across  the  sky,  occasionally  cut  off  his  beams 
from  different  parts  of  the  view,  but  gave  a  more  sparkling  splendour, 
by  contrast,  to  the  rest. 

This  pleasing  countenance  of  the  heavens  continued  till  we  landed 
at  Rangoon,  which  we  reached  about  two  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 

"  From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  whurls.' 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  A  TOUR  &c.  IN   1855. 


The  present  paper,  although  of  no  great  vahie,  may  at  least  paA-p 
the  way  for  further  inouiries  by  persons  starting 
Introduction.  doubts  on  any  points  that  may  seem  obscure,  or 
worthy  of  greater  elucidation.  The  present  are 
merely  rough  notes,  or  a  memorandum  of  a  tour  undertaken  in  the 
suite  of  Dr.  Mcolelland,  and  written  currente  calamo  among  the  scenes 
they  describe  ;  in  fact  they  are  more  a  record  of  individual  adventure 
to  fix  the  transient  impressions  of  the  moment  for  my  after  gratifica- 
tion. There  is  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
Tounghoo,  Xawing  and  Tharawadie  Teak  forests,  and  the  possibility 
of  these  hurried  notes  being  of  even  a  little  use,  and  be  found  not 
altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  the  anxious  inquirer,  induces  me  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  public. 

The  city  of  Tounghoo,  or  tliat  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Sittang  or  Panloung  river,  is  situated  in  lat.  18°  56  22"  N., 
long.  96'5  56"  E.,  one  hundred  and  forty  seven  miles  east  of 
Prome,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Yomah  range  of  hills, 
ranked  upwards  of  eight  centuries  as  an  independent  and  flourishing 
Kingdom.  It  was,  according  to  Symes,  subdued  by  the  Peguans. 
From  Revd.  Dr.  Mason's  Ethnology  of  the  Province,  we  leam  that 
"  the  King  of  Pegu  to  whom  C?esar  Frederick  refers,  appears  to  have 
been  a  Prince  of  Totmghoo,  of  Burmese  descent,  who  conquered 
Pegu,  and  is  called  in  Burman  history,  Tshen-byn-mya-shen,  Lord  of 
many  white  Elephants." 

We  indeed  discover  much  important  information  regarding  for- 
eign wars,  the  erection  of  Kyoungs  or  monasteries  and  Pagodas,  the 
establishment  of  the  Boodhist  religion,  the  internal  dissentions  that 
have  taken  place,  and  the  administration  of  its  rulers  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  most  abundant  materials  for  tlie  work  of  the  historian, 
but  we  find  a  melancholy  blank  in  the  details  regarding  the  Teak 
forests  of  Tounghoo.  Like  all  nations  whose  selfishness  and  jeal- 
ousy deprive  the  rest  of  mankind  of  a  knowledge  of  then-  resources, 
natural  productions,  manufactures,  &c.  &c.  (tc. 

The  earliest  notice  of  them  is  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Seppings  in 
the  shape  of  a  memorandum,  subi^itted  by  him  to  the  Marine  Board, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  entertained  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admirality  of  the  qualities  of  the  Tenasserim  Teak.     He   writes^ 
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"  IV'gu  ail  J  ^laulmain  Teak  is  extensively  used  by  the  Ship  builders 
of  the  Iloogly,  and  is  the  only  description  of  Teak  imported  in  any 
quantity  into  the  Calcutta  market;  it  is  brouglit  in  a  half-wrought 
state,  the  logs  or  planks  being  squared." 

The  Pegu  teak  alluded  to  above  is  the  produce  of  the  Tharawadie 
and  Tounghoo  forests.  The  latter  grows  of  the  best  quality  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  situation,  the  country  being  high  and  not 
liable  to  submersion  in  the  wet  weather.  Mr.  Reppings  gives  it  also 
as  his  opinion  that  these  forests  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  able  to  supply 
the  largest  requisition  if  worked  with  proper  care. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  papers  relating  to  them  when  the  country  passed 
into  our  hands. 

Mr.  John  Tracey  was  nominated  on  the   1st  August   1853  as  an 
assistant  in  tue  Forest  Department,  and  deputed 
Summary      of        ^o  take  charge  of  the  Timber  Revenue  office  and 
Tounghoo  papers.        rr.    i   t-.       ^    •    t,         ,        t  ^  •  .      tt- 

°  leak  i'orests  in  lounghoo  district.    His   atten- 

tion was  directed  l)y  the  Superintendent 

1st. — To  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  natural  divisions, 
and  to  ascertain  the  number  and  value  of  the  teak  trees  in  each  tract, 
the  establishment  that  may  be  necessai'y  for  girdling  the  trees,  and 
keeping  a  register  of  a  certain  portion  of  those  trees  fit  for  cuttin« 
yearly  according  to  the  demand  for  teak  in  the  Rangoon  market. 

2nd. — The  practicability  of  disposing  of  the  killed  trees  to  Mer- 
cliants  by  public  competition. 

3rd. — To  find  out  the  number  of  felled  logs  cut  prior  to  an- 
nexation, lying  in  different  parts  of  Tounghoo,  and  to  proclaim  that, 
on  the  owners  failing  to  remove  them  within  a  given  period,  they  wUl  bo 
treated  as  unclaimed  timber. 

4th. — To  ascertain  the  number  of  killed  trees  standing  in  the 
several  forests  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  unclaimed  logs,  and  the 
amount  it  would  be  proper  to  demand  for  each  class  with  reference  to 
average  size  and  facilities  offered  for  dragging  to  the  nearest  stream. 

5th. — The  best  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  Government 
in  the  unclaimed  timber   lying  in  the  Forests, 

6th. — The  establishment  required  to  preserve  the  Forests,  to 
mark  the  trees  fit  for  felling,  and  to  prevent  any  trees  from  being 
felled  but  such  as  have  been  previously  marked  by  the  Forest  au- 
thorities. 

To  these  well  defined  points  were  Mr.  Tracey "s  attention  directed. 
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but  I  feil  to  trace  in  l»is  letters  to  Or.  ^Ii.CkHtiiu!  uU  the  intVirmutiMii 
he  was  called  upon  to  supj)l\'  ;  they,  however,  show  that  some  of  the 
Tounghoo  forests  were  completely  worked  out ;  the  following  summary 
of  his  replies  will  however  be;  t  inform. 

The  forest  tracts  visited  by  him  were  thoi^e  which  constitute  the 
Zayawaddie  district,  lying  on  the  Banlong,  Thitphat,  Pyailikegyee, 
the  lower  part  of  Koou,  and  between  Phyew  and  Banlong  cho'.uigs. 

Banlong  forests  he  says  are  situated  five    or  six   miles    fi-om    the 
Sittang  river.     The  creek    which    ramify  these 
Banlong    Forests,     tracts  are  too  narrow    to  afford  facilities  to  float 
Timber.  I\Ir.   Tracoy    considers  they    cannot  be 
worked  during  the  dry  season  but  on  the    setting  in  of   the    rains,    the 
ground  then  being  flat  and  subject  to  submersion — timber  can  be  dragg- 
ed across  the   marsh.     On  account  of  the  dense  jungle,  Mr.    Tracey 
was  prevented  from  extending  his  examination,  but  from  what  he  ol)- 
Berved,  and  other  concomitant    information  derived  from   some  of  the 
natives,  he  concluded  that  there    are  now  remaining  in    the   Banlonjj 
Forests,  900  killed  teak  trees  and  400  nathats,  or  timber  which   has 
dead   by  natural  causes,  varying  in  dimensions  irom  three  to  three  and 
half  cubits  in  girth. 

Thitphat  forest  is  intersected  by  a   choung  called  by   tlie  same 
name,  taking  its  rise  from  one  of  the    ridges    of 
Thitphat  the  Tharawadie  hills,    and   emptying  itself   into 

the  Koon.  The  wood  is  saiil  to  be  conveyed 
overland  into  Koon  choung — the  nearest  water  carriage.  This  pro- 
cess, as  Mr.  Tracey  says,  requires  not  much  labor  as  the  ground  is 
permeated  by  an  overflow  of  water  during  the  monsoon,  and  it  thus 
facilitates  the  removal  of  timber.  Its  supposed  contents  are  80  killed 
trees,  measuring  in  girth  above  three  and  a  half  feet  in  girth. 

The  circumstance  and  position  of  this  forest  are  similar  to  those 

above  described.     The  timber  from  it  is  dragged 

Py.\.ilikegyee.        into  the  Sittang.     The  number  of  seasoned  trees 

supposed  by  i\]r.  Tracey  to  be  contained  in    this 

forest  is  25   to  30  killed  trees  varying  in  dimensions  from  three  and 

U  half  to  five  cubits. 

The  Forests  situated  between  Banlong  and  Phyew  choungs 
contain  a  few  teak  trees,  interspersed  with  other  jungle  trees,  and  those 
on  the  lower  part  of  Koon  choung  contain  sixty  killed  trees  and  the 
$ame  number  of  Nathats  (dead  timber),  measuring  in  gix-th  above  three 
ftnd  a  half  cubits. 

Then  the  Forests  of  Zayawddie  district  have  been  computed  by 
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Mr.  Traeey  to   contain   iu  all   H:]0  sticks,  measuving  from   two  culiits 
aad  upwards,  and  ready  for  removal. 

No  definite  iuformatiou  has  been  given  l>y  Mr.  Tracey  of  th« 
approximate  number  of  green  trees  in  these  Forests,  but  he  is  of 
opinon  that  the  unrestrained  working  of  them  was  fast  leading  to  ^heir 
extermination,  and  that  the  Teak  trees  were  not  of  old  date,  and  by 
no  means  of  the  most  common  or  prevailing  form  ;  he  however  con- 
cludes his  letter  by  observing,  that  the  Foiests  on  the  Yainoay  and  Swa 
ciioungs  are  very  valuable,  and  said  to  contain  many  magnificent  trees, 
many  thousands  of  killed  and  felled  trees,  and  without  them  the  Toung- 
hoo  forests  may  be  said  to  be  valueless. 

In  regard  to  the  best  method  cnlcnlated  to  assist  in  renovating 
the  aforesaid  e.xhausted  forests.  Mr.  'i'racey  suggests  that  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  stop  killing  for  some  time. 

On  a  subsequent  date  (March  IB5-1,)  ^\v.  Tracey  in  reply  to  the 
instructions  of  Dr.  IVIcClelland  to  inspect  personally  and  to  report 
definitely  on  the  extent,  condition,  and  resources  of  the  Teak  Forests 
under  his  chiirge,  stated  his  inability  to  do  so  from  indisposition, 
which  compelled  him  to  return  from  his  abortive  journey.  He  foinid 
parties  unauthorisedly  cutting  small  timl)er.  and  succeeded  in  con- 
fiscating eighty  four  posts  and  twenty  six  beards. 

Mr.  Tracey  towards  the  end  of  August  1^.54  rssigned  his  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  examined  the  northern  forests, 
and  he  reported  that,  throughout  the  whole  joui'ney,  lie  made  it  his 
special  duty  to  visit  those  parts  of  the  forests  where  teak  was  said 
to  be  most  numerous,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were  amongst  the 
dense  jungle,  he  was  unable,  on  that  account,  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  number  of  standing  green  trees,  and  deferred  reporting  until  the 
forests  had  been  tired,  when  he  then  hoped  to  be  able  to  traverse 
them  to  better  purpose,  as  the  low  'jungle  and  long  grass,  prevented 
him  from  seeing  any  distance  from  the  path  he  travelled.  He  return- 
ed to  Tounghoo,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  attacked  with  jungle 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  January  last. 

Mr,    OTiiley    also   reports*    that     the   country   drained   by    the 

*    Extract  of    a     Phyew,  Koon,  and  Inetong  streams,  he  observed 

letter  No.  27    dated     several  localities   interspersed    with   teak.     Nu- 

18th  Oct.   1853,  to  '  .  . 

the  address  of  Mr.     ^^erous  joung  healthy  plants  ot  successive  sea- 

Comr.  Phayre,  from  son's  growth   were   found,    and   on   account   of 

the    Asst.  Comr.  of  ^j^^  ^^^^^  straight,  and  well  formed  seedlings,  ho 
Tounghoo   copy     of  i      ,    .    , i       i        j       • 

which  was  sent  to  deems  the  fciojl  admirably  adapted  to  its  nature. 

the  Superintendent. 
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Siicli  hAurr  the  complexion  of  the  information  rc^fiUiling  the 
Forests  on  the  Sittang  river,  it  became  necossar}'  that  the  Superin- 
tendent shouhl  personally  examine  tliein.  and  he  accordingly  left  Ran- 
goon on  the  lOth  of  January  last.  The  route  pursued  was 
ti  Phoungyee  ah  )ut  thirty-five  miles ;  thence  to  Zountoo  village 
on  the  Pegu  or  Zamayee  choung,  through  the  Mahooya  pass, 
about  thirty  miles,  and  thence  thro"  the  hill  Codogway  to  Bawnee 
district,  where  the  hills  were  observed  to  have  suddenly  terminated, 
broken  into  low  ground  but  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  about  sixteen  mib-s  of  almost  level  ground  carried  us 
into  Tounghoo  district.  The  first  sixty-five  miles  was  familiar  ground 
to  us,  we  having  explored  it  the  year  previous. 

The  soil  of  the  Phoungyee  valley,  generally,  may  be  considered 
rxtremely  rich,  but  the  bounty  of  nature,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  marred 
)jy  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  men  of  this  place.  The  cultiva- 
tor seldom  looks  beyond  his  immediate  wants,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  improve  his  condition.  In  fact,  in  agi-icultural  industry,  this 
place  may  be  considered  half  a  century  behind  Tounghoo,  as  will 
be  hereafter  demonstrated,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, excepting  by  the  introduction  or  appointment  of  a  more  active 
and  industrious  Goung,  who  might  stimulate  the  natives  to  increased 
exertions. 

We  had  to  pay  here  four  Piupees  for  a  basket  of  rice,  which  speaks 
volumes  against  the  treatment  of  strangers  in  this  district.  The  pre- 
sent Goung,  Ko  Wike,  appears  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  position  of  his  men  ;  his  time  is  said  to  be  partly 
employed  in  superintending  the  removal  of  timber  from  the  Phoungyee 
Forests  on  account  of  M3ssrs.  Fowle  Godfree  &  Co.,  and  in  settling 
his  accounts  with  that  firm.  He  was  absent  from  his  post  at  the 
time  we  arrived,  and  loitered  away  his  time  at  Piangoon  for  two 
months. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  the  vagrant  law  of  England  be 
here  enforced,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  some  local  rule  be  enacted 
to  restrain  idle  characters  throughout  the  territory.  Why  I  ask  the 
former  because  the  Burmese  Government  is  said  to  be  the  only 
proprietor  of  the  land,  although  the  tenant  was  usually  left  in  poses- 
sion  upon  his  paying  a  revenue,  and  had  full  power  to  alienate  as  he 
pleased. 

That  the  sovereign  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, as  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  Damathat,  in  various  places, 
Jarticularly  where  it  is  stated  that  his  power  extends  to  visiting  the 
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rnltiv;\tor  with  punisliment  for  injnrinff  the  Innd.  or  fiiilirp  to  pow  it 
indue  season.  This  point  is  undisputed,  for  (us  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose i,  were  not  the  supreme  head  vested  with  this  prerogative,  public 
embarrassment  must  inevitably  ensue,  snice  the  resources  of  the 
state  depend  })rincipally  upon  its  laud  revenue  ;  that  the  right  resided 
in  the  cultivator  as  long  as  he  paid  the  revenue,  is  equally  certain, 
otherwise  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  agricultural  prosperity 
and  population.  The  proportion  thus  to  be  rendered  the  Burmese 
lawgiver  appears  not  to  have  fixed  with  any  precision.  "When  cariy- 
ing  on  foreign  or  external  wars,  in  time  of  tribulation,  or  necessity, 
he  could  take  a  fourth  of  the  produce  ;  but  as  it  was  quite  discretion- 
ary with  his  ministers  to  determine  with  respect  to  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  the  amount  of  the  demand  must  have  been  uncertain. 

Wliilst  in  camp  in  Phoungyee  village,  on  the  10th  January  last, 
the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  come  out  from  all  directions,  carrying 
on  their  heads  wooden  trays  stored  with  cups  and  saucers  filled  with 
cooked  provisions  for  Moung-Thetphau  and  his  ten  followers.  An 
old  woman  on  this  came  to  me  and  remarlved,  that  she  was  astonished 
at  our  proceedings  in  scrupulously  paying  for  every  thing  we  required, 
and  even  hinted  that  she  and  the  rest  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Myo- 
oaks  were  ordered  to  abandon  this  old  practice  which  they  could  ill 
afford  to  sustain,  after  having  suffered  terrible  visitations  and  panics 
during  the  war.  These  functionaries  I  am  given  to  understand,  ex- 
act these  privilege  because  they  were  tolerated  by  the  late  govern- 
ment. 

The  observance  of  the  ancient  customs  of  a  countiy  I  admit  is 
always  proper,  but  the  argument  on  which  it  is  based,  however  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  respect  for  ancient  usage,  comes  in  a  plausible  form  ; 
and  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  entirely  carried  away  by  their 
pleasing  appearance.  We  should  first  consider  whether  these  cus- 
toms are  in  themselves  good  or  otherwise.  "What  are  their  natural 
effects  and  results  ?  For,  if  these  Myo-oaks  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  to  follow  customs,  usages,  and  practices  radically  bad,  because 
they  were  tolerated  by  the  proceeding  Government,  I  ventiu-e  to  state, 
it  will  only  perpetuate  an  evil,  and  obstruct  improvement. 

We  entered  the  Bawnee  district  on  the  29th  January  1855. 

The  fore-ground  of  the  Bawnee  forests  is  almost  level.     Teak  trees 

were  observed  to  exceed  the  number  of  their 

Bawnee  Forests-     associates  owing  to  the  soil  being  of  a  light  grey, 

sandy  and  dry,  which  is  apparently  congenial 
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to  iheir  growth.  The  nunihcr  of  seodlin^s  are  exceftclingly  numerous, 
growing  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  after  a  careful  exaniination 
cf  the  locality,  I  found  that  their  presence  could  only  be  attributed 
to  this  cause.,  and  tliat  they  were  not  deprived  of  the  rays  of  the 
bun.  We  passed  by  twelve  large  trees,  and  vigorous  young  plants  to 
the  number  of  thirty  were  Been  scattered  within  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred yards;  this  may  be  taken  as  a  general  average  of  seedlings  to 
parent  trees  iu  these  forests.  These  Forests  may  he  considered 
imworked.  In  three  localities,  Kyouktalone,  Wineghet ,  and  Binedah, 
Ave  found  trees  that  had  been  abandoned,  having  been  killed  about  tea 
years  ago.  They  are  drained  by  Kawloyah,  Binedah  and  Yainoay, 
Timber  cannot  be  transported  by  the  two  last  mentioned,  as  they  are 
blocked  up  with  rubbish. 

The  deposits  of  the  unvailable  (rhoungs,  consist  partly  of  gravel, 
cairied  into  the  streams  during  the  rains,  and  jiartly  of  line  mould, 
fclowly  accumulated  in  the  swamps,  and  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
drift  wood  laying  prostrate,  and  tlie  innumerable  trunks  of  trees,  layer 
on  layer,  with  a  large  portion  of  alluvial  deposits,  or  the  increment 
matter,  account  for  the  existence  of  permanient  obstacles  to  the  re- 
moval of  timber. 

The  Forests  contain  883  large  standing  green  trees  of  five  feet 
and  upwards,  and  15130  yats  or  undersized  timber.  The  returns  of 
the  seasoned  timber,  drawn  up  with  every  care,  show  that  there  are 
664  full  sized  logs,  and  361  undersized  trees. 

The  Nga  Mhyahzak,  or  poison  tree,  called  by  the  natives  (pro- 
bably the  far  famed  Upas  or  Toxicaria  Macassariensis)  about  which  so 
many  marvellous  tales  have  been  told,  is  found  in  the  woods  of  the 
Codogway  pass.  This  is  a  different  tree  from  the  one  in  the  Kimen- 
dine  jungle,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous,.  The  poison  is  deleterious, 
as  our  guides  assured  us,  but  not  so  potent  as  has  been  represented  in 
Bengal  and  in  the  Straits.  The  tree  itself  does  no  earthly  harm  to 
those  around  it ;  in  fact,  we  sat  under  its  shade,  searched  for  seeds  and 
dried  leaves,  and  saw  birds  light  on  it  without  any  prejudicial  effects 
from  its  influence. 

On  the  2nd  February  1855  we  halted  at  Binedah  village,  where 
we  were  surprized  with  the  information  that  the  village  was  deserted, 
in  consequence  of  Goung-Ko-Myat  Nghyeen  being  discovered  as  an  ac- 
complice in  a  dacoity  which  occurred  in  it  some  time  ago.  The  peon 
attached  to  the  Myo-oak's  district  court,  could  have  in  a  considerate  man- 
ner, executed  his  unpleasant  duty,  instead  of  which  he  helped  himself 
to  all  the  fowls  he  could  lav  hands  on.     I  wish  I  could  say  that  thia 
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was  fill.  We  learnt  that  he  iutimidatC'l  the  wife  and  relations  of  the 
unfortunate  Goung  and  other  people,  saving  that  they  -vvould  all  be 
incarcerated,  and  be  made  to  work  on  the  roads  at  Rangoon  in 
fetters.  He  no  doubt  acted  according  to  the  Burmese  custom,  viz, 
that  wlien  you  cut  down  a  rattan  plant,  leave  not  a  thorn  ;  when  you 
cut  down  a  reed,  leave  not  a  leaf. 

Tlie  people  of  the  Forest  districts,  I  beg  lea'.-e  respectfully  to 
remarlv,  should  bo  treated  witli  all  manner  of  kindness  ;  naj^they  should 
be  fostered.  Tlie  benefits  that  would  arise,  would,  indeed,  tend  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  change  of  rulers,  and  to  the  popularity  of  our 
government.  The  advantages  to  both  parties  would  be  A'ery  great 
if  we  go  further  by  cultivating  a  fiiniiliar  and  personal  intercourse  ; 
we  would  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  their  character  and  habits, 
and  a  degree  of  popularity  with  them,  the  attainment  of  which  is  au 
object  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our  Government.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  gain  by  an  acquaintance  with  our  personal  and 
national  character  and  system  of  administration,  and,  by  obseiwing 
more  intimately  the  effects  of  au  advancement  in  general  knowledge 
and  civilization,  would  conceive  a  taste  (as  they  are  at  present  doing) 
for  improvement,  which  might  lead  to  the  most  important  results. 

Dr.  McClelland  deemed  it,  therefore,  proper  to  inculcate  these 
principles  to  his  assistants  in  the  Forest  department,  and  prohibited 
them,  when  out  in  their  respective  circles,  from  acting  on  pompous 
notions  of  authority.  They  were,  under  these  circumstances,  obliged 
to  travel  in  a  plain  manner.  The  Superintendent  did  the  same,  and 
it  was  attended  with  good  effects. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  whenever  I  am  out  in  the 
district  on  duty,  I  ahvays  devote  the  best  part  of  my  time  to  question- 
ing and  listening  to  what  the  foresters  have  to  say,  thereby  acquiring 
all  the  infoi-maticn  I  can.  The  headmen  of  the  districts  I 
always  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect,  and  encouraged  their  visits  _ 
On  the  3rd  February  we  entered  the  Toung-hoo  district  or  that 
part   lying  west  of  the  city. 

Toung-hoo  is  an  extensive  country  in  Pegu,  situated  on  its 
northern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the  Maihaw,  from  which  it  is 
separated  partly  by  a  choung  of  that  name.  It  is  a  fertile  looking  dis- 
trict, and  I  should  think  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  the  province 
of  Pegu,  agriculture  being  carried  on  with  exemplary  activity  and 
perseverance.  In  Kaycn-ngouk-toc,  I  was  rery  much  struck  on  seeing 
a  great  number  of  barns  (called  by  the  Burmese  Sabajce)   owing  to 

I 
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tlie  zeal,  diligence,  and  perseverance  of  the  villuf^c  Goung.  As  a  token 
of  the  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  see  the  manner  he  was  performing  his 
duties,  I  presented  him  Avith  15    Rs. 

The  population  of  Toung-lioo  has  heen  computed  at  about  25,(100 
souls.  We  who  have  traversed  Toung-hoo  in  various  directions, 
observed  vast  tracts  of  land  of  the  most  beautiful  description  lying 
fallow,  covered  vafch  low  jungle,  and  awaiting  the  hand  of  man  to 
yield  a  most  luxuriant  crop.  The  fact  is,  that  even  in  the  very  beSj. 
villages,  there  is  scarcely  any  increase  of  population,  owing  to  tlie 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  small  pox  and  other  epidemics,  especially 
'ever. 

The  district  now  under  notice,  lies  between  two  ranges  of  hills 
on  the  east  and  west,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  Tlie  country — except  the  plain  on  the  South — is  not  subject 
to  inundation  in  the  rains.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments or  principalities,  viz.  Zayawaddie,  Dingyawadie,  Dhwahyawaddie, 
and  Kyat-Khat-wey-ah.  The  first  three  comprises  the  Northern  divi- 
sion, and  the  latter  the  Southern  divisi:)n. 

The  Eastern  range,  a  continuous  elevated  tract  'of  great  extent 

and  much  liigher  than  the  Yomah,  extends  iu 

Eastern  PuANGE.     a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Sittaug  ;  it  is 

denominated  by   the   Burmese   Panloimg-toimg, 

or  mountain,  its  limit  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.     Natui'e  has 

abundantly  supplied  it  with  hills  and  dales,  valleys  and   choungs,  and 

Teak  forests  to  a  pretty  good  extent. 

As  in  tlie  east,  so  likewise  on  the  west  of  the  Sittang,  an   elevated 

land  not  uncommonly  called  the  Yomah   range. 

Western  Range,     runs  in  a  course   nearly   parallel   to   the  river, 

and  at  a  distance  not   exceeding    twenty    miles, 

taking  it  in  a  direct  line.     This    range    divides  the    Tharawadie    and 

Prome  districts  from   Toung-hoo,  and   forms     the  principal  obstacle 

to  land  communication  with  them.     That  portion  of  the  Eastern   face, 

which  lies    south  of  the  city  of  Toung-hoo,  between   Khaboung  and 

Swa,  where  it  crosses  at  a  reduced  elevation,  the  range  dees  not  appear 

to  be  distinctly   developed ;   thus   an  amphitheatre   of  level   surface, 

bounded  by  hills,  is  there  formed. 

Whether  the  above  be  a  correct  explanation  of  their  direction 
and  position,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Toj^ng-hoo 
district,  I  cannot  undertake  Avith  certainty  to  assert,  but  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  the  main  features . 

The  conrlnct  of  the  Goungs  of  Swa  and  Thanatpinzake  village,  iu 
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tlie  Tomig-hoo  district,  is'certaiuly  deserving  of  notice,  for  not  taking 
measures  to  suppress  the  unlicensed  stills  wliich  are  worked  in  abun- 
dance in  their  jurisdiction.  Owing  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded, 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Burmese  Sepoys  of  our  party 
from  getting  intoxicated.  Froui  the  fact  that  these  stills  are  erected 
near  their  own  houses,  I  suspect  that  they  have  a  decided  interest  in 
this  illicit  traffic.  A  vigorous  effort  is  needed  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  intemperance  among  the  natives.  As  one  means  of  contributing 
to  this  important  object,  I  beg  to  propose  tliat  the  Rangoon  Abkarre 
Rules  in  regard  to  illicit  distillation  be  promulgated  to  these  people, 
and  enforced  strictly  and  to  the  very  letter. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  alluded  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern ranges  of  Toung-hoo.  I  shall  now  describe  the  Northern  and 
Southern  divisions. 

The  sides  of  the  hills  and  uplands  are  covered  with  forests,  ren- 
dered almost  impenetrable  by  the  numerous 
Northern  Division,  bamboos  and  ratans.  Whilst  by  their  ver- 
dure, they  give  beauty  to  the  scenery, 
they  prevent  the  access  of  visitors  on  elephants  until  a  path  is 
cut  by  severe  blows.  This  division  is  drained  by  the  Swa, 
]\Iyolha,  Dounglangya,  Chinboun,  Byinbyai,  Gwaithai,  Ivoon-Oung, 
Kareen  and  Kanee. 

The  Teak  of  these  forests  appears  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  being  of 
immense  girth,  tall  and   straight.     The   tracts 

_,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  choung  and  its  tributa- 

SwA  Forests.  .  ,,        ,  .    .  ■       r^,     ■,  ■  ■,      ^ 

ries  are  totally  exhausted  oi  it.     The  higher  For- 
ests are  particularly  noted  as   containing   several 
thousands  of  the  finest  possible  young  trees  and  seedlings,  intermixed 
with  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  full  grown  trees.     These  young  trees  and 
seedlings,  I   believe  to  have  grown  spontaneously. 

These  forests  present  characters  very  closely  resembling  eacli 
other  ;  from    what   information  I  could  procure, 

Myolha,  Doung-     j  egtiuiate  they  contain   about  3,000  above   fi^^ 
LANGYA,  Chinboun, 

Btinbyai  andGwAi-    ^^^^  ^^   gi^'th,   and     nearly     9,000     undersized 
TPiAi.  trees  inclusive  of  seedlings. 

These  forests  lie  on   the  Eastern  skirts   of  the   Sittang  valley, 

and  are  the  broadest,  and  the  trees  in  them  the  lar- 

KooN-OuNG  gest  of  that  part  of  the   country   stretching   to 

Forests.  the  south  side  of  the  Koon-Oung  valley  and  to 

the  mountains  on  the  east. 
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The  Kurccn  forests  lie  aouut  three  miles  cast  of  the  villiigc  of  tl>e 
same  name,  and  extend  from  thence   along  tije 
Karc en  Forests,       course  of  the  valley  of  Kareeu  choungand   its 
tributaries  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

Kauee  Forests  are  drained  by  a  clxoung  of  the  same  name.     Teak 
appears  to  show  about  four  miles  from  the  Sittang 
Kauee  iorests.        ^-^.^^  ^^^  extends  to  the  Panloung  mountains. 

The  trees  very  generally  disseminated  in  the  Northern  forests  in 
whicli  lej,k  gi'ows  arc  Diptcrocarpus  alatm,  Melanoirhcca  usitata 
Chorea  robusta,  Imja  wyloearjia,  Fcntaptcra  arjnana,  P.  (jlahra,  SlrUh- 
nos  nuxvomica,  Dlospyros  mdano.vylon,  Odina  ivudler,  Sihia  Sp.  (Glo- 
vierata),  Amoora  [aglaia)  rohitoca,  Wahimi  piscidia,  Buchanania  lali- 
folia,  Bauldnia  pjarvijiora,  B.  Irachjcavpa,  (Jureija  arhorea,  Seinecarpits^ 
anacctrdium,  dr. 

The  follo^Ying  are  the  streams  Avhich  ramify  the  Southern  divi- 
sion.     Koon,     Phyew,     Eanlong,    Youkthawah, 
Southern  Thoukyaighaut  and  Khaboung.     The   courses  of 

Division.  i]^q  Xoon  and   Phyew — near  the    hills    which 

divide  their  conterminous  forests  from  Tharavradie — are  interrupted 
hy  boulders  of  rocks  which  extend  about  four  miles  along  their  beds, 
and  as  these  obstacles  prevented  the  wood  cutters  from  extending  their 
•work  beyond  them,  the  Teak  trees  in  the  higher  forests  are  very  nu- 
merous, having  remained  almost  untouched  up  to  this  day,  and  at 
freedom  to  attain  their  present  degree  of  perfection. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ascertained  the  distribution  of  their 
rapids  "with  the  precision  necessary  to  j)ennit  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  placed  them,  but  I  may  state  that 
they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  formed  by  ar^ueous  agency,  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  supplying  fragments  of  rocks,  sand,  and  mud,  and 
the  fragments  thus  fixed  caused  the  boulders,  the  difference  of  tlieir 
composition  from  that  of  any  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  bear  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  transported  from  a  distance.  The  country  to 
a  very  considerable  distance  below  them  is  very  level,  and  is  in,  gener- 
al, covered  with  a  deep  levigated  deposit  of  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
matter,  but  the  plains  between  Koon,  Phyew  and  Toung-hoo,  occupy 
a  breadth  of  forty  miles,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed  renders  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  region  more  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

These  forests  coutaiu   well  grown  teak  with  young  seedlings  rising 
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iu  uck'quate  quantity  to  renew  tliem,  Int 
Koox  FoitESTs.  iu  patclies  at  great  iutt  rvals.  Between  t^^t-' 
main  stream  and  its  tributary,  Thitphat,  the 
ground  on  tlie  south  side  of  tlie  former  do(!s  not  a])})ear  to  nttaiu  tlio 
elevation  it  exhibits  on  the  north  west,  occasionally  so  low,  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  stream  on  both  sides,  as  to  allow  the  foraiatiou 
of  marshes,  and  thus  facilitate  the  removal  of  tlie  timber  direct  to  the 
Sittang.  The  Xoon  chouug  is  a  clear  deep  stream  about  one  hundred 
feet  broad,  but  the  smoothness  of  its  course,  as  I  have  before  remark- 
ed, is  disturbed  by  rapids.  Teak  is  here  associated  with  iJalhergia 
latifoUa,  Iiuja  xylocarpa.  Hibiscus  macrophyUa,  2Ielanonh(ea  Ksitata, 
Bomhax  pentandra,  Dipterocaipus  turblnatiis,  Accacla  scrissa,  Mclicoca 
trijurja,  Blackicdlia  spiralc,  B.  pcrpinqua,  dr. 

The  Phyew  forests  comnience  three  miles  from  Minlan  village,  and 

are    almost  exhausted.     The   only  method  tins 

Pjiyew  Forests,     waste  land  could  bo   repaired    is  to    set  young 

Teak    trees — which   show  here  in     abundance 

— on   sites  near  hills  and  streams    well    suited  to   their  growth.     It 

would  merely   be  necessary   to  guard   against    fires    by  the  removal 

of  the  long  grass,  which  iu  the  dry  season,  becomes  very  inflammable. 

Above  the  rapid  there  is  a  considerable    quantity   of  teak.     I  shoiild 

estimate  the'  number   at  about  nineteen  thousand  incluiling  undersized 

trees. 

They    are    about    four    miles    in    extent,     and   from    tlicir    ac- 

Banloxg       For-     cessibility,  they  have  been  overworked,  and  teak 

ESTS,  has  now  been  nearly  cleared  out. 

The  Forests  extend   along  both  banks  of  the  stream  of  the  same 

name.     All  the  species  of  trees  grov.ing  in  them 

YouKTHAWAH  attain  the  largest  size,  the  soil  being   rich,  fine. 

Forests.  and     sandy.     The   Logerstricmia      regina,  Mel- 

anorrJuea     usitata,   Pentaptera  glabra,    Dijjtero- 

carpiis   alatm,  Excccaria  ufjallocha     kc.  are  found  here  in  abundance, 

but  teak  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  species  above  enumerated. 

The  lowest  part  of  these  forests  commence  about  three  miles  above 

the  confluence  of  the  choung  with  the   Sittang, 

Thoukyaigiiaut     and  a  few  miles  higher  up  we  observed  a   succes- 

FoRESTs.  sion  of  low  eminences  upon  which  teak  was  seen 

growing  in  abundance.     The  finest  Shorea  ruhus- 

ia,  Pentaptera  glabia,    Inga   xylocarpa,    MelrnorrhcBa  usitata,   Diptero- 

carpus  alatm,   Dalhsrgia,    ]Valsura  piscidia,  Eugenia  S:c.  abound  here, 
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Tlie  teak  yieltliiig  tracts  commence  a  few  miles  ultove  Tauek-Kway, 

a  village  situated  thirteen  miles  south  of  Touug- 

KiiABOUNG  For-     lioo.     Teak   is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  chou"o 

ESTS.  after     reaching     Thabyaiwah.     Tlie   timber    of 

this  place  is  straight  and  of  the  best  description. 

The  forests  alcove  Kyetsha   are  very   dense   and   shady.     The   other 

trees  composing  these  forests  ai*e  CedrcUa  toona,  Strichnos  nux  vomica, 

Inr/a  ccylocarpa,  two  species  of  PentajJtera,  Terminalia  helerica,  T.   viola- 

ta,  three  species  oi  EufU'tiia  iCr. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sittang,  favor- 
ed by  nature  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  with  its  vast  terri- 
tory, mighty  vegetation,  majestic  choungs,  gigantic  forests,  and  a 
wide  expanse  of  laud  that  characterize  the  magnificent  tracts  of 
Toung  hoo. 

The  following  figured  statement  exhibits  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Toung-hoo  Forests.  It  will  also  show  the  quantity 
of  seasoned  timber  ready  for  removal  to  be  either  expended  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  or  made   available   for   the   Rangoon 

market. 

SEASONED  TREES. 


1st  Class-" 

•—Xathats... 

. .  7 

2d     do.  ... 

...      do.     ... 

...G 

3d    do.  ... 

•-.      do.     ... 

...4 

1st     do.  .. 

....Killed    ... 

...  1 

2d     do.  .. 

....     do.     ... 

...(3 

M     do.  .. 

....     do.     ... 

...4 

1st     do.-" 

...Felled      ... 

•  ••  ( 

2d      do...- 

...      do.        --. 

...G 

3d      do.... 

...      do.        ... 

...4 

1225 
1681 
.  954 
.1087 
-1204 
-  1)80 
.1465 
.1483 Total  U387. 


STANDING  GREEN  TREES. 


C  feet  and  upwards...... 18095 

5      „  do 35306 

4     ,.  do 89427 

1     „  6  inches  do 125466. . -.Total  263294 


Totalof  all.  ■  ..  —274081 

The  total  number  of  standing  green  teak  trees  in  the  province  of 
Toung-hoo  is  estimated  at  263,294  as  shewn  in  the  above  statement,  and 
I  consider  that  number  capable  of  yielding  annually,  without  injury  to 
the  Forests,  5000  Logs. 

The  Teak  forests  of  Toung-hoo,  so  ft\r  as  we  arc  acquainted  with 
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tliem,  arc  not  inoxliaustiMe,  for  since  tlicir  creation,  cutt'nc;  processes 
liave  been  cxtcusively  and  uuinterruptedl}'  goiu;^  forward  with  some- 
what of  cupiditj  on  the  part  of  the  foresters,  and  will  <:^o  on  as  certain  as 
the  earth  continues  to  move  round  its  or])it.  if  eiTectivc,  and  timely  mea- 
sures are  not  taken  for  their  protection,  hv  placin[f  a  strong  barrier 
between  them  and  the  Myo-oaks  and  other  district  Goungs,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  herculean  task  to  pei'petuate  them.  The  preceding  con- 
clusions involve  no  hypothesis,  as  they  are  clear  and  unequivocal 
proofs,  and  may  be  considered  inferences  fairly  resulting  from  facts 
observed  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  evidence  of  parties  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  forests. 

To  explain  my  ideas  fully,  however,  it  seems  advisable  in  the 
first  instance  that  I  should  state  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
acknowledged  authority  and  duties  of  these  district  functionaries, 
which  I  shall  accordingly  do. 

The  whole  of  the  arable  land,  or  the  forest  tract,  was  apportioned 
out  to  a  single  individual,  and  such  land  was  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  the  occupant,  as  for  instance,  Yail)ane  village.  Karenzoo, 
Taliengone,  and  so  on.  The  local  petty  governors  were  called  Goungs, 
or  Thoogyees,  Myo-oaks,  &c. 

Whether  the  office  was  centred  in  one  person,  or  occupied  by  more 

can  only  be  supposed — the  probability,  however, 
Goungs  or  Tiioo-       ^.^  ^j^.^^  ^1^^^.^,  .^..^^  ^,^1^.  ^,^g  \.^^^  ^^^j^  ^ 

GYEES.  ' 

fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  share  of  the  lands  or  for- 
est produce.  The  duties  were  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  district 
people,  and  to  he  responsible  for  the  claims  of  Government  on  all ;  thus 
collectively  rendered  under  one  head,  a  body  corporate  for  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  obligations  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privilefres 
were  formed,  and  were  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Goungs, 
or  Thoogyees.  From  the  meaning  of  this  title  it  seems  probable 
tliat  he  was  the  first  or  headman  who  occupied  or  colonised  the  new 
village,  and  from  that  cii'cumstance,  he  and  his  descendants  acquired 
the  title  of  Goung  or  Thoogyee,  and  also  the  respect  of  those  who 
subsequently  settled  in  it.  He  was  also  look  ed  upon  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  as  the  manager  of  the  affaii's  of  the  society. 
His  station  was  supported  by  positive  advantages. 

The  supply  of  buffaloes  for  dragging  timber,  or  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  is  his  -monopoly.  His  great  iniluence  over  the  people 
gave  him  a  command  over  the  village  councils,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  entitled  to  precedency  in  all  invitations  to   marriages,    dinners. 
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and  jvixinoniuliits  (christcning.s).     Iso  district  marriage  or  divorce   was 
coiisidoi'cd  valid  or  cornplote,  without  liis  presence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Myo-oaks  were  formerly  as  much  a   natu- 
ral head  of  the  village  or  town  society  as  a    ser- 

]\Iyo-oaks.  vant  of   (juvcrnraent.     Tliey  were    Magistrat^g 

hy  the  will  of  the  community  as  well  as  by  the 
apnoinlniont  of  Government ;  they  suggested  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association,  and  marshalled  them  to  aid  in  main- 
taining the  Phoongees  or  the  public  peace.  Their  privilege  of 
dravv'ingon  the  purses  of  tiie  people,  appears  not  to  have  been,  in  any 
wav,  controlled.  My  0\vn  opinion  is,  that  the  people  originally  had 
conceded  to  tlicm  the  management  of  the  whole  affair  ;  they  turned 
tbe  money  derived  from  marriage  fees  i^c.  to  thrir  own  advantage, 
and  by  degrees  introduced  new  items,  or  increased  the  amount  of  the 
established  fees,  until  they  burdened  the  poor  inhabitants  pretty 
heavily. 

It  has  been  shewn  tliat  the  only  object  of  the  j\Iyo-oaks  was 
to  enrich  themselves — money  v/as  their  sine  qua  non,  and  therefore  they 
adopted  every  measure  to  realize  it.  They  exercised  all  their  ingenui 
ty  to  deceive  their  immediate  superiors,  by  misrepresentations  on  every 
subject.  It  is  owing  to  tlieir  success  that  the  Timber  trade  in  Pegu 
retains  its  appearance  ;  had  they  been  foiled  on  all  occasions,  tlic 
trade  would  have  been  at  the  lowest  ebb.  But  so  long  has  this 
system  prevailed,  that  all  vestiage  of  correct  accounts  is  lost,  and  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Foi'est  districts  is  unknown^  even  to  the  fores- 
ters themselves. 

It  has  been  advocated  by  some  people,  that  as  the  Thoo-gyces  or 
Goungsofeach  forest  district,  under  the  Burmese  Government,  deriv- 
ed considerable  emoluments  in  the  shape  of  presents  &c,  and  these 
having  now  been  withdrawn,  the  old  rules  should  either  remain  in 
statu  quo,  or  they  be  rewarded  at  a  certain  rate  for  every  tree  felled  and 
taken  away,  as  an  equivalent. 

To  aUow  these  headmen  fees  is  perhaps  in  some  degi'ec  objec- 
tionable, as  it  may  lead  to  the  exciting  and  stirring  up  of  a  mercantile 
spirit,  a  spirit  of  adventure,  or  of  enterprise,  which  tliough  advan- 
tageous to  the  trade  of  a  country,  yet  unsuitable  to  their  office,  as 
they,  in  their  positions,  would  be  led  to  cut  indiscriminately,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  an  early  and  rich  harvest  of  these  .emoluments. 
When  Dr.  McClelland  made  arrangements,  in  the  Southern  forests, 
to  appoint  Goung-gwais,  considerations  of  the  same  kind  as  the    above 
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Were  not  overlooked,  for  they  interfered  in  tlieir  final  adjustment ; 
and  as  tlicy  held  such  executive  power  under  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, and  our  enquiry  into  their  actual  state,  privileges,  and  emolu- 
ments intended  and  directed,  only  brought  to  our  knowledge  facts  that 
they  wdl  not  perform  more  than  their  duty  for  nothing,  and  if  not  paid 
for  it,  they  will  in  some  measure,  obtain  it  from  some  other  source. 
The  po^yer  and  influence  which  headmen  of  various  ranks  and  de- 
gi-ees  were  found  in  possession  of  at  the  time  the  newly  acquired  pro- 
vince fell  into  our  hands,  will  account  for  the  free  and  voluntary 
exercise  of  those  functions,  without  manifest,  or,  at  least,  avowed  ad- 
vantage, and  at  the  same  time  show  the  result  and  effect  produced 
by  the  admission  of  power  on  such  principles. 

I  make  the  foregoing  observations  with  gi'eat  diffidence,  and  I 
merely  throw  them  out  as  suggestions  for  consideration  ;  they  relate 
to  matters  of  gi'eat  complexity  and  difficulty,  but  which  are  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  pr'eservation  of  tlie  Teak  forests  ;  and 
although  the  system  is  a  generally  recognised  and  establislied  one, 
it  is  rather  an  institutional  than  an  individual  vice  ;  but  still  the 
Myo-oaks  are  not  irresponsible.  Great  robberies  are  committed 
under  the  protection  of  this  law  and  custom,  and  nothing  is  more 
needed  than  the  total  abrogation  of  the  old  system  of  forest  adminis- 
tration, as  the  days  ai'e  gone  by  for  eitlier  physical  or  finau- 
cial  violence. 

These  observations,  which  are  intended  to  reduce  the  present 
complications  into  something  like  order  ;  to  re-establish  a  set  of  just 
principles  for  appropriation  ;  to  remove  the  monopoly  from  the  hands 
of  the  Goungs  and  Myo-oaks,  as  a  fruitful  theme  of  contention  and  a  pro- 
lific source  for  obtaining  funds  by  jobbing  and  corrujition,  and 
deserves  the  most  strict  attention. — Captain  Ardagh  in  writing  on 
this  subject,  gives  a  mass  of  imformation,  and  a  most  unfavorable  opi- 
nion, with  much  force  and  precision  doubts  the  2~>robity  of  the  Goungs, 
Myo-oaks  and  Thoogyees,  and  says  that  "  especially  in  Myodoung,  and 
in  the  back  parts  of  Meaday,  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  unless 
the  forests  are  placedjunder  the  observation  of  trust-worthy  people  from 
the  Timber  Kevenue  Department,  these  men  cannot  be  kept  fi'om 
pilfering  and  cutting  down  teak  trees." 

On  the  20th  February,  we  completed  the  examination  of  the 
Teak  Forests,  except  the  Khaboung,  which  we  reserved  for  our  way 
across  the  hdls  to  Prome.  In  almost  all  the  Forests  visited,  especi- 
ally in  Koon  Ouug,  we  saw  timber  feUed  and   sawn   green   and   un- 

8  easoued  ;  that  violations  of  the  Forest  rules  were  practiced  generally 

J 
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uith  impunity,  so  that,  almost  all  the  streams  were  full  of  sunken 
timber  cut  down  before  the  tree  had  been  girdled.  In  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  depredations,  the  Superintendent  suggested  to  the 
Commissioner  either  to  suspend  our  Forest  niles  and  the  collection 
of  Timber  Kevenue  until  suflBcient  timber  is  supplied  for  the  cons- 
truction of  public  buildings  at  Tounghoo,  or  to  declare  Teak  as  a 
contraband  article  in  the  district.  The  latter  course  was  strongly 
recommended,  as  the  Toung-hoo  forests  abound  ^-ith  other  jungle 
trees  admirably  adapted  for  house  building  purposes. 

Nature  had  done  every  thing  apparently  for  continuing  the  sup- 
ply of  Teak,  as  young  trees,  in  different  stages 
Young  teak  trees  of  growth,  show  themselves  in  all  the  Toung- 
hoo forests,  and  in  Swa  and  Koon — near 
the  Kamaisai  and  Joebin  village?,  they  bear  a  proportion  of  twelve 
to  one  of  the  old  trees  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  former,  the  young  teak 
is  seen  to  skix't  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sittang  to  the  foot  of 
the  Zahdahboe  hills,  one  of  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Yomah,  about 
nine  miles  in  breadth  and  one  in  length,*  mixed  with  young  trees  of 
Tectona  Hamlltoiiia,  Dij)terocarpus  alatus,  Bachananiaidc.,  dx.  These 
require  to  be  preserved  and  planted  in  localities  denuded  of  Teak,  and 
to  provide  for  this  object,  it  would  be  necessary 

1st  To  prevent  any  kind  of  depredations  being  committed  iu 
our  forests, 

2d  An  unremitting  attention  should  be  devoted  to  fostering 
their  growth,  and 

Sd.  To  removo  the  jungle  which  suiTOunds  the  plants  and 
hinders  their  growth,  as  also  to  separate  and  transplant  such  plants 
as  are  in  too  thick  clusters. 

"With  reference  to  the  first,  the  felling  of  teak  timber  below  a  cer- 
tain size,  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  as  the  self-sown  plants  from  the 
seeds  would,  in  most  other  situations,  insure  to  a  great  extent  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Forests. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  propositions  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  Teak  is  a  productive  tree, 
and  that  the  absence  of  seedlings  iu  certain  localities,  may  therefore 
be  ascribable  to  fires,  and  by  removing  the  grass  and  underwood 
they  wiU  thrive,  and  thus  fiU  up  the  void  in  our  forests.  Among 
bamboo  forests  it  frequently  happens,  that  extensive  conflagi-ations 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  closely  entangled  branches 
when  blown   about  bv  the  wind.     It  is  said  that  the  grandeur  of  these 
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blazinc  wUderness  is  most  striking  wlien  seen  at  night,  aud 
the  suhlimity  is  increased  by  the  crackling  sounds  of  tlie  under- 
wood, aud  the  crash  of  falling  timber. 

With  regard  to  the  third  of  the  propositions,  I  may  state  that,    in 
the  Tenasserim    Province,    the  forest    authorities   experienced   great 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  arrangements  in    the    establishment 
of  nurseries,  &c.     They  considered  that  many  men  would  have  to  be 
employed,  and  the  Madras  ooolies,  although  comparatively  industrious 
and  obedient,  were  ill-suited  for  the  Forest    life  ;    the    Burmese    and 
Kareens    on  the  contrary  were  indolent  and    not    to    be    depended 
on.     Our     forest     Goungs    residing   in   the    forests,    would     prove 
valuable  instruments   in  the  work  of  the   department,  and   as   they 
are   always   on   the  spot,  they    can   be  employed  in  keeping   down 
vegetation    to    a    certain  extent  round    the    trees,    particularly    in 
the    months  of  Februaiy    and    March,    remunerating  them    at    so 
much    per  acre,  or  an  addition  to   their    salary.     We    have    used 
all  our  exertions  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  these  men,  and  we  have 
gone  far  towards  proving  that  the  system  of  placing   the  forests  under 
their  charge  will,  under  good  management,  be  approved  in  practice, 
which  is  the  best  touchstone  of  all  theories.     The  ill-success  of  Uie 
arrangements  in  Toung-hoo  was  owing  to  the  Goung-gwais  beinf^  left 
by  the  Forest  Assistant   there   to   work  spontaneously,   without   any 
well  regulated  authority  to  stimulate. them  to  action.     In  this   respect 
we  now  possess  the  means  of  improving  and  invigorating  tlie  institu- 
tions by  efficient  check  and  control ;  but  perseverance  and  a   constancy 
of  supervision  are  necessary  to  keep  the  eiigine  in  movement.     To   at- 
tain this  end,  and  to  watch  and  regulate  their  conduct,   the  undivided 
attention  of  one  person  seems  requisite,   and   under    tlicso  convictions, 
the  Superintendent  was  pleased,  asa  remedial  measure,  to  place  me  in  di- 
rect communication  with  them. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  strildng  things  that  arrested  our  atten- 
tion and  excited  our  wonder  is,  the  multitude  of  circumstances  which 
pi'esented  themselves  and  disclosed  the  operation  of  bamboos  to  teak 
trees.  Indeed,  the  e^■idence  afforded  of  the  slow,  languid,  sickly, 
and  gradual  progress  of  their  growth,  enabled  me,  taking  them  into 
account,  to  appreciate  the  effects  produced  by  such  agencies.  It  was 
no  later  than  December  last,  I  made  a  few  desultor}^  notes  regarding 
the  bamboo,  as  follows  : 

1 .     The  supplies  of  bamboos  brouglit  into  the    Rangoon   market 
are  principally  deilved  from  the   teak  forests,  and  even  sin-ce  the  an- 
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laexatiou,  a  deiuauJ  lias  been  createtl  which  is  progressively  increasing 
to  the  capacity  the  province  can  supply. 

S.  When  the  province  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Burmese,  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  on  this  article.  It  is  however 
impossible  to  state  the  probable  amount  that  accrued  from  such  duty, 
but  as  the  only  available  ground  upon  -svhich  to  form  an  opinion  is 
thatof  the  present  value,  averaging  from  three  to  seven  rupees  per 
hundred,  I  may  state,  that  several  parties  have  offered  to  farm  particu- 
lar localities  at  a  thousand  rupees  for  one  year,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  cutters. 

3.  I  would  urge  on  the  Government  the  policj'  of  continuing  the 
said  practice  with  so  important  an  article  of  the  commerce  of  the  pro- 
vince, not  only  to  perpetuate  our  Teak  forests,  but  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  revenue.  During  our  late  tour,  we  invariably  observed  the 
intermixture  of  bamboos  with  young  teak  plants,  forming  a  screen  to 
their  dank  heads,  and  depriving  them  of  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  atmosphere. 

4.  The  officiating  superintendent  of  Forests,  in  his  valuable  and 
interesting  report  upon  the  southern  forests,  has  very  properly  remarked, 
"  that  a  forest  may  be  regarded  a  growing  capital,  the  sources  of  which 
are  the  young  trees,  and  unless  these  are  preserved,  and  guarded  with 
all  tlie  precautious  essential  to  secure  their  natural  growth  and  ad- 
vancement to  full  maturity,  it  is  obvious  the  forest  must  necessarily 
degenerate  from  the  nature  of  an  improving  capital  to  that  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  within  a  given  time,  must  become  expended."  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  the  points  I  am  now  urging ;  besides,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  bamboos,  after  bearing  cereal,  hasten  to 
decrepitude,  and  as  the  same  negligence  of  the  Burmese  and  Karcens 
which  reigns  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  the  wanton  des- 
truction of  the  Forests  by  fire,  extends  equally  to  Teak  Forests,  these 
defunct  remnants  supply  the  devouring  element  with  life,  and  the 
effect  of  conllagration  on  the  young  teak  plants  is  no  doubt  most  des- 
tructive. 

5.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  with  good  management  the  num- 
ber of  the  Teak  trees  in  our  forests  must,at  least,  annually  decrease,  and 
that  the  Timber  localities  of  easy  access  must  soon  become  rare.  As 
connected  with  the  future  interests  of  the  acquired  province,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preservation  of  the  Teak  Forests,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  teak  to  meet  the  continued  demand  which  have  been  created,  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance.     It  must  therefore    be  the   wibh   of  Go- 
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vernment  to  adopt  such  a  method  as  will  offeet  so  desirable  an  object. 

6.  The  increase  to  the  public  revenue  by  farming  out  the  bamboo 
forests  would  certainly  be  great.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  Phoungyee 
forests  were  let  for  Rs.  500,  the  Pegu  for  Es.  1,200  and  the  Lhino 
for  Rs.  2,000  per  annum.  Here  would  be  Rs.  3,700  for  an  article 
which  yields  nothing  at  present.  The  Pegu  and  Lhine  forests  produce 
the  finest  and  largest  bamboos,  but  in  these  forests  as  well  as  the 
Phoungyee,  the  male  bamboo  and  the  smaller  sort  used  for  roofing  &c. 
grow   every  where,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

On  the  15th  Mai'ch  1855  we  took  the  road  to  the  Xawing  forests 
by  the  Khaboung  stream,  and  on  the  2Gth  we  reached  Singoung  on 
the  northern  Nawing,  having  accomplished  a  journey  of  about  seventy- 
five  miles. 

We  could  gain  no  information  from  the  people  of  the  Khaboung 
Forests.  It  would  appear  from  theu*  statement,  that  they  originally 
inhabited  the  Nawing  and  Tharawadic  forests,  and  had  crossed  over, 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  shortly  after  the  war. 
They  even  now  evince  a  disposition  to  leave  for  other  quarters.  No- 
thing can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  habits  of  this  wonderful  people. 
Whether  there  existed,  a  priori,  a  string  of  villages  in  this  part  of  the 
Toung-hoo  district,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  that  whose  ruins  now 
remain,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  The  existing  abandoned  houses 
that  were  seen  have  led  to  the  presumption  of  previous  villages  ;  upon 
this  point  facts  are  not  wanting.  Whilst  traversing  the  district,  I 
observed  several  villages  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  houses  without 
occupants.  It  seems  they  abandoned  the  place,  because  they  did  not 
like  it,  as  well  as  on  accoiuit  of  the  scarcity  of  grain.  This  abandon- 
ment of  course  costs  them  nothing  in  feeling  or  monej^ ;  they  shoulder 
their  dahs  and  agricultural  implements,  and  remove.  If  in  the  dry 
season,  they  set  up  their  shed  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  sandy  beds  of 
the  choungs,  and  if  in  the  rains  they  construct  the  same  description 
of  buildings  and  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  few  days.  They  are  essenti- 
ally discontented  wanderers,  although  they  can  content  themselves 
with  the  smallest  resources. 

In  this  place,  the  following  circumstance,  which  I  recorded  in  my 
journal,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Nga  Tsanlone.  I  venture  to  ex- 
tract it,  it  may  probably  lead  to  investigation. 

•"  Nga  Tsanlone  states.  I  formerly  resided  in  the  Prome  dis. 
trict ;  I  came  over  to  Thabyaiwah  village  because  I  am  afraid  that 
IMoung  Thazan,  Myothoogyee  of  ]\Iyodoung,  may  do  some  violence  to 
my  person.     At  this  man's  direction  one  Nga  Noe,  a   notoi-ious   dacoit 
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of  Thavawailie  and  now  residing  in  ]\ryo(loung  district,  assassinated  my 
brother  Moung  Thane,  late  Myothoogyec  of  Myodoung.  For  the 
service  thus  reudei'ed  he,  Xga  Xoe,  was  remunerated  by  Moung  Thazan 
with  300  ticuls  of  silver.  Tliis  circumstance  occun'ed  after  the  British 
occupation.  The  deceased  ]\Iyothoogyee  gave  no  cause  for  his  murder, 
Moung  Thazan  being  actuated  by  interested  motives,  that  is,  he  as- 
pired to  his  place,  and  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he  incited  to  the   murder." 

Within  the  area  of  the  Teak  tracts  there  are  a  great  number 
of  trees  which  are  not  universally  dispersed,  but  are  congregated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fijrm  distinct  regions  or  provinces.  Thus  the 
forests  of  the  north  and  south  of  Prome  are  characterised  by 
botanical  peculiarities  which  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  few 
prolific  species  of  jungle  trees.  The  Kanyin,  Dipterocarpus 
turhhmtxis,  and  Aing,  Biptcrocarpus  ahitus,  although  abundantly  mot 
with  in  Toung-hoo,  are  comparatively  rare  on  those  of  the  Xawing. 
The  other  jungle  trees  bear  the  same  relation  to  more  southern  parts. 
The  vegetation,  however,  in  the  Xawing  Forests,  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  oi  Acacia  catechu  (Shahbin)  common  to  this 
district ;  it  is  every  where  present,  alone,  or  in  company  with  others. 

These  important  differences,  I  should  think,  are  owing  to 
the  remarkable  dissimilarity  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  land  on 
both  sides.  The  whole  range  of  physical  differences  (the  Xawing 
being  higher  than  that  of  Toung-hoo,  consequently,  the  former  is  not  so 
I'etentive  of  moisture)  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  configuration  impress- 
es me  with  the  conviction  that  the  earth  radiates  heat  differently  fi'om 
a  diff"erence  of  geological  structure  ;  that  atmospheric  agents  or  causes 
change  the  condition  of  the  trees,  hence  it  was  observed  in  the  Xawing 
Forests,  that  the  trees  were  denuded  of  laaves,  and  the  soil  of  vege- 
tation, wliich  render  them  a  ditficult  task  to  travel  without  any  shelter 
from  the  sun,  whereas  in  the  Toung-hoo  district  it  is  quite  different. 

"  The  hills  are  speck'd  with  golden  flow'rs, 
And  blooming  trees  the  glad  eye  meet ; 
The  birds  within  their  leafy  bowers, 
Sing  long  and  loud  and  sweet." 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Xawing  or  Prome  forests  is  mountainous, 
interspersed  with  occasional  tracts  of  cultivated  land  of  various  forms  and 
sizes.  Taking  for  a  guide  the  course  of  their  choungs,  the  country 
seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  five  parts. 
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The  villages   of  this  portion  of  the  district  are  for  the   most   part 

small,  but  various    circumstances    combine  to 

Northern  Xawing     render  them   more   picturesque   and  pleasing 

Forests.  than  the  southern  district.     Xext  to  the  main 

choung    and    its    numerous      branches,    the 

leading  features  which  distinguish  them  are  the  magnificent    groups  of 

large  teak  trees,  which  above    Pouktoe  village,    abound   almost   eveiy 

where,  and  more  especially  ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singoung  village. 

The  second  is  ramified  by  Choungzouk  ;    its  conterminous  forests 

are,  indeed,  visibly  drifting  to   ruin,  and   that 

CiiorNGzouK  portion  lying  near  Tantabin  village  now  become 

Forests.  denuded,  was   no   doubt   previously   occupied 

by    a    considerable    quantity  of  teak,    and  the 

retirement  of  seedlings  naturally  took  place,  occasioned  by  the  double 

and  concurrent    operation,  viz.,  the  axe,  for  that  it  was  one  cause  may 

be  legitimately  inferred,  as  we  had  abundant  proofs  whilst  traversing 

this  tract ;   and  theu'   general  expulsion   by  an   igneous   agent  in  all 

probability  is  the  other. 

The  third  comprises  the  tract  watered  by  the  middle  Xawing  and 
its    subsidiaries.     That  portion   bordering  on 
Middle  Xawing         t^'C   mountains   for  a  bi'^adth   of  from  ten   to 
Forests.  fifteen  miles,  is  one  vast  forest  of  teak,   inter- 

mixed with  long  grass  and  jungle  trees  ;  the 
former  less  luxuriant  as  the  hills  are  approached,  and  the  latter  becom- 
ing more    numerous    and  large. 

The  fourth  is  drained  by  the  Southern  Xawing.     Teak  forests 

are   not  very  extensive,   but   good  timber   is 

Southern  Xawing        procurable  in  the  district   of  Tounglai.     The 

Forests.  forests  ai-e  on  the  east  and  west   side  of  the 

stream  along  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills. 

The  fifth  is  called  Shoay  Lai  forests.     The  forests  about  Tounga- 

mouk  village   must    be   considered   to    be   in 

SnoAY  Lai  Forests,      a"  advanced  state  of  exhaustion,  but  along  the 

upper  part  of  the  stream   a   great   number  of 

teak  trees  of  tte  largest  size  and  most  stately  height,  were  seen  in  every 

direction.  In  these  forests  hundreds  of  logs,  injured  more  or  less  by  fire, 

(many   in  the  original  tree  would  have  made  capital  mast  pieces),  were 

Ij-ing  close  to  the  stumps  of  recently  felled  trees,  and  on  enquiring,  we 

learnt,  that  the  natives,  after  felling   a  tree,  chopped  it  at  intervals   to 

make  their  utensils  called  byats,  oaks,  dounglans,  &c.  &c.  the  remain- 
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(ler  of  which  they  then  leave  to  he  destroyed  by  the  fires  propagated 
by  the  grass  and  bamhoo  jungle  ill  March  and  April,  a  more  deplor- 
able aud  ■wanton  destruction  of  property  than  these  forests  exhibit  caii- 
not  be  found. 

During  the  rainy  season,  the  whole  of  the  choungs  above  enumer- 
ated may   be  navigated  b}'  loaded  bamboo   rafts    and  boats,    but   they 
have  not  hitherto  been  much  used   for  commercial   purposes,    as   they 
arc  insignificant,   and  confined   mostly  to  the  mere  interchange   and" 
barter  of  commodities  for  domestic  consumption. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here  that,  although  young  seedlings 
of  spontaneous  growth  are  met  with  in  the  Toung-hoo  forests,  they 
are  generally  speaking  rare  in  the  Prome  forests  above  described,  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast  quantity  of  seeds  annually  produced. 
Their  absence  may  be  attributed  to  the  destiaictive  burning  of  the 
jungle,  as  that  ajip cars  to  me  to  be  the  only  rational  explanation  of 
the  matter. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Xawing  assume  the  character  of  a  series  of 
liigh  and  sterile  hills,  and  the  lower'parts  compensate  by  the  richness  of 
theu*  soil.  The  country  to  the  south  is  spread  out  into  extensive  plains 
which  extend  in  alraost  uninterrupted  continuity,  and  those  who- 
may  have  traversed  Pounday,  will  agree  Avith  me  in  painting  the 
country  in  the  most  sombre  colors.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the  line  of 
trees  that  border  the  teak  localities,  one  enters  upon  an  interminable- 
plain.  These  immense  levels  are  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
aspect  of  this  most  extraerdinary  country .~  No  hills  rise  in  this  im- 
mense flat,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  space  resembling  the  ocean,  partial 
ly  interrupted  by  a  few  trees  of  Borassus  jlahelU  fonah,  Corijplui  Talicray 
C.  elata,  C.  umhracxiUfera  dc. 

Grain  throughout  Prome  is  very  cheap,  a  basket  of  clean  rice 
sold  at  8  Annas.  It  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  redundancy  of  the 
harvest,  which  however  seems  not  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
productive,  and  partly  to  a  diminution  of  demand  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  owing  to  the  annihilation  and  withdrawal 
of  the  Burmese  army  with  its  train  of  horses,  bufililoes,  and  other 
cattle;  but  when  we  compare  the  number  of  the  Burmese  army,  how- 
ever great  in  numbers,  they  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  Their  absence,  therefore,  does  not  in  my  opinion, 
adequately  explain  this  low  price  of  the  staple  article  of  food  amongst 
so  vast  a  population  as  Prome  contains,  but  I  am  puzzled  to  discover 
aiay  other  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  it,    save    that    there   has 
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iiot  Leon  any  diMnand  for  the  export  of  it.  From  whatsoever  cause 
it  mnv  bo,  the  fact  euaUi-d  thousands  to  live  in  comfort  on  their  re- 
diie<''<l  moans,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  maintain  tran- 
quility. 

Accordinrf  to  Burmese  account,  the  provinces  south  of  Prome 
once  contained  175,()i)0  liousos.  This  no  doubt  has  been  exaggerated, 
for  they  do  not  certainly  contiiin  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  ill  population,  wealth,  industry,  and  trade,  are  greatly  holow 
llangoon. 

The  following  gives  the  contents  of  the  Teak  forests  of  Prome  :  — 

SEASONED    TREES. 

1st  Class Xathats 7  feet  — ...017 

ad     do do. ()    "    ......TOO 

3d     do.. ...... -do. -1    "   873 

l:,t    do......  ..Killed ...7    "    110 

2d     do. ..d,i. 0    "    ■■■...loS 

31    do. ..do 4  "  ......21;} 

l^t    do Fcll.d 7    "    ......7(1-2 

a.1     do... •••... do. .(>    "    975 

3d     do....-....do.-.. 4    "   l:J18... Total  5070 

STANDING  GREEN   TREES. 

0  feet  and    upwards 8479 

5  "  •  ....do i;uo.] 

4  " do lil.^GS 

1  '•  0  inches    do.... 25300. ..Total  rG550 


Total  of  all  72220 


We  entered  the  Tharawadie  district  on  the  5th  April  1855.  My 
report  regarding  this  country  is  herewith  appended  marked  A.  It 
has  long  been  fatally  distinguished  for  the  numerous  devastations 
committed  in  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  throughout  a  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  the  superficial  soil  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  aflfordiug  the  highest 
returns  where  cultivated.  Tliis  description  applies  to  the  country 
extending  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  hills,  the  inland  soil  being  chielly. 
red  ;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  choungs,  it  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay. 

The  most  beautiful  and  useful  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this 
division  throughout,  is  the  great  abundance  of  lofty  and  umbrageous 
mangoe  groves,  which  occur  generally  in  the  compounds  of  the 
Kyoungs  or  residences  of  the  Priests,  affording  a  cool  and  pleasant 
shelter  to  the  weary  traveller. 

K 
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The  contents  of  tlic  Boliuce,  Toun^r-hoo,  rmmo,  and  Tlinrawadn* 
teak  Forests  above  descriLctl,  arc  given  in  details  in  the  accompanying 
tabular  statements  B  and  C. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  forest  districts  thronghont  the  province 
;as  far  as  I  have  been,  are  Yaibanes,  Kareens,   and  Chins. 

The  Yaibanes  bi'ing  up  cocoons.  These  pass  through  three 
states,  namely  the  iaica,  ■vijinplui,  and  imcigo. 

Yaibases.  It  is    only    in   this  last  that  they  are  capable 

of  reproduction.  The  Jaiva  before  it 
glasses  into  the  vympha  state  prepares  f^r  itself  the  silk  wliich 
it  draws  from  within,  or  with  other  materials  which  it  CGnvLines 
.together  in  a  shell  in  which  it  encloses  itself.  The  perfe^^^t 
insect  issues  from  the  vijuijiJta,  through  a  cleft  or  division 
made  on  the  back  of  the  corselet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Yaibanes  hav^  no  pr0;pei'  system  of  rcari)ig  the  cocoons. 
I  ;have  learnt,  since  my  return  from  the  Southern  forests  in  185-1,  thai 
the  tii^ie  th^t  elapses,  while  the  worm  is  undergoing  its  changes,  varies 
:according  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
The  Chinese  are  most  particular  on  this  head,  as  on  this  depends,, 
.so  I  am  given  to  understand,  the  quantity  of  silk  wliich  the  vornj 
will  produce.  The  Chinese  calculate  that  the  same  number  of  insects, 
which  would,  if  they  attained  their  full  size  in^twenty  five  days,  produce 
■twenty  five  ounces  of  silk,  would  only  yield  twenty  ounces  if  their  growth 
occupied  thirty  days,  and  only  ten  if  forty  days.  Daring  the  firsUlay  of 
their  sustenance  the  Chinese  feed  them  every  half  hour,  tlie  second  day 
thirty  times,  and  sjp  on,  reducing  the  meals  as  the  worms  grow.  I  took 
particuliir  caj-e  in  this  tour  through  the  Forests  to  counnunicate  the 
.Chinese  plan  to  the  Yaibanes,  aaid  earnestly  xlesked  tkeni  to  adopt  itj 
and  I  liiaye  since  heard  from  the  Headinan  of  Joebin  village  in  Touug- 
hoo  district,  that  in  coijisequence  of  having  followed  my  advice,  his 
vAvorms  produced  more  silk,  and  of  superior  quality,  than  the  other  Yai- 
J)ancs  of  his  yilkge.  J  have  therefore  requested  the  Goung-gwais  of 
the  Forest  Depai'tmeut  to  communicate  the  circumstance  to  all  the 
Yaibanes  living  in  their  respective  circles,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say- 
that  in  time  it  will  become  a  principal  article  of  export. 

I  may  as  well  here  eiiter  into  a  short  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  i^troduction  of  silk  into  Curmah,  and  subsequently,  among 
.tlie   Yaibanes. 

In  the  year  1980,  the  Emperor  of  China,  hearing  that  the  King 
Tarabya  was  growing  rich  and  powerful,  and  fearing  that  he  miglit 
iuvade  his  territories,  actuated    by    anibiiious   .motives,    cutercd    Pegu 
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\\itli  a  view  of  auniliiliUiiij,' iiis  power,  and  wresting  tlie  Kingdom  front 
Jiini,  conjointly  with  Burmese  troops  from  Ava,  but  succor  being 
alYorded  l)y  "Wayocraw,  King  of  Martabau,  on  the  appeal  of  the  former, 
fheir  combined  forces  repulsed  the  Cliinese  ai>d  Avan  troops.  During 
tlie  short  occupancy  of  tli<?  celestials,  I  trace  tliat  tlie  manufacture  of 
silk  was,  at  that  period,  iutrodiiccd.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this 
fact  from  learning  that  the  King  of  Pegu  had,  after  that  time,  freely 
admitted  the  Chinese  prisoners  to  his  Court,  probably  to  tutelage  hi*- 
subjects  in  tlie  art  of  rearing  cocoons,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  the' 
varities  of  silk  stuffs  then  known,  and  thus  be  independent  of  China, 

Some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Eangoon  maintain  that  silk  was 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  in  I5S(7,  and  this  is  probably  the  fact 
from  the  iutercofrrse  which  that  nation  had  with  this  country,  and 
the  various  imtprbvements  in  the  arts  and  commerce  they  introduced 
for  their  own  exclusive  aggrandizement,  no  other  European  nation' 
being  then  acquainted  with  the  riches  of  the  country.  Others,  however,- 
think  it  hardly  credible,  taking  into  consideration  that  their  Phcruici- 
an  spirit  was  to  get  as  much  gold  as  thoy  could  for  transportation  tc 
their  country.  But  the  introduction  of  silk  worms,  ai:id  the  secret  of 
bearing  them  for  the  obtainment  of  silk,  might  have  been  one  of  thoye 
incentives  for  the  gold  they  souglij. 

The  Yaibancs  are  one  of  the  most  humble  sections  of  the  Peo-uan 
race,  but  their  long  subjection  to  the  Bui-mese  have  so  completely 
obliterated  all  peculiaritie's,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  fo  distin^niish 
them  from  the  Burmese,  whose  costume,  manners,  laws,-  and  reli"iou 
they  have  adopted.  In  fact,  the  non-existence  of  genuine  Yaibanes 
at  present,  show  that  tln^  natives  inappropriately  bestow  this  denomi- 
nation to  rea:rers  of  cocoons  and  maimfactul-ers  of  silk.  Thus,-  a  Bur- 
man,  Kareen,-  or  Chin',  who  cm])raccs  this  profession,  is  called  a  Bur- 
man- Yaibane^  Kareen-Yaibane,  and  Chin-Yaibane.  All  the  informa-- 
tiou  I  received,  tend  to  the  demonstrated  truth,  that  this  unfortunate 
race  has  become  extinct,  and  tlieir  tongue  a  dead  letter.  Their  his- 
tory is  involved  in  such  obscurity,  tliat  we  catmot^ut  feel  pleasure  at 
any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  thick  gloom  which  suiTounds  it.  It  is 
problematical  whence  they  came,  or  by  what  steps  they  descended  to 
this  level.  I  should  think  they  belong  to  the  same  family  of  wander- 
ers who  are  known  in  Egypt  as  Gayaras.  The  now  so  called  Yaibanes 
depend  on  the  neighbouring  Karcens  for  rice,  for  instance,  if  the 
Karcens  emigrate  to  another  quarter,  they  do  the  same,  keeping  about 
a  mile   or   two  from  them.     They   have   gardens   where   they  sGv^r 
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MoVHS  IiuJiim  in  comp:iny  uith  O'usi^upiiiin  hcrhaccum-  and 
Bixa  onllaiifi,  this  lust  is  to  dye  the  cotton  and  yilk  thread.  Indigo 
is  also  nidelv  manufactured  by  them  in  large  jars,  and  precipitated 
or  rather  mixed  with  such  enormous  quantities  of  lime,  as  to  render 
it  useless  in  its  present  form   to    European    commerce. 

Many  remarks  are  unnecessary  regarding  the  Karecns,  save  that 

they  are  a  fnie    athletic    race,    sober    and    in- 

KaiiEENS.  dustrious,  but  not    devoid  of   courage.     They 

have  a  ditferent  language,  hut  the  Burmese  is 

generally  understood.     Almost  both  sexes  are  now  tauglit    to  read  and 

Avrite  gratuitously  by  Baptist  Catechists.     They  fertilize  the   flunks  of 

hills  for   a   year,  and    afterwards  make  a  shift  to  another  spot,    cither 

on  the  hanks  of  the  choung  or  small  pools  of  water  called  ines.     Thus, 

■waste   lands    are  eagerly   sought   for  every  twelve  months ;    our  forest 

districts   are     remarkable     for     deserted     villages     called   ywahthocs 

and  phonezocs  or  abandoned  toungyas. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Kareens  is  simple  enough.  They  begin 
clearing  the  ground  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  before  the 
first  full  of  rain,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  bruslnvood  :  these  are  then 
gathered  together  in  heaps,  and  burnt.  After  the  first  rains  have 
fallen,  the  male  and  female  Kareens  go  to  woi'k,  each  male  having 
a  pointed  bamboo,  or  a  sort  of  hoe,  with  a  long  handle  called 
Taiyuln,  and  each  female  with  a  basket  filled  with  the  grain  in- 
tended to  be  sown  ;  the  male  goes  on  in  a  straight  line,  striking  his 
hoe  on  each  side  and  raising  a  little  earth  at  each  blow  in  the  line, 
about  two  or  three  feet  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  walk,  the  female 
follows  with  her  basket  dropping  the  seeds  into  the  holes  made  l)y 
the  hoe,  which  they  then  cover  over  with  tiirtli,  and  give  it  a  slight 
pressure  with  the   foot. 

The  Chins  arc  peaceable  people,  probably,  because  they  have  long 

been  a  prey  to  oppression.      Their  Avomen  are 

Chins,  reckoned  handsome, but  whilst  young  have  their 

faces    tattooed,    thus    disfiguring    to    render 

them  less  the  object  of  desire  to  the  Burmese  wliO'  were  in   the    habit 

of   Kidnapping  them.     They  hold   the    flesh    of  dogs    in    estimation. 

The  only  fault  I  can  find  Avith  them  is,  that  they  are  excessively  fond 

of  liquor.     They   still   continue  the  abominable    practice    of   making 

Khoungs,  (intoxicating  liquors),  in  which  they  indulge  to  excess. 

The  Burmese  Government  was  exceedingly  strict  in  its  regula- 
tion regarding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and   much  of  what  is 
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to  be  fouiiJ  good  in  tlie  nioruls  of  tlie  lower  orders  of  the  people  may 
Le  ascribed  merely  to  the  restrictions  tliat  were  ke]»t  up.  It,  liowever, 
was  considered  a  hardship  to  suppress  the  stills  and  prohibit  tlie  use 
of  spirits  to  the  Karecns  and  Chins  as  it  is  indispensable  to  them  :  it 
forms  one  of  the  offerings  to  some  of  their  Nats. 

The  soil  of  our  forest  districts  may  be  said  to  he  divided  into 
three  principal  kinds,  each  having  subordinate  shades  and  qualitiesj, 
some  of  which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  particuliar  designations. 
Tlic  three  primary  divisions  are,  1st,  black  land  or  myai-nat ;  2nd, 
■white  land,  or,  myai-byew,  and  3rd,  red  land,   or  myai-nee. 

1st.  The  black  land  is  highly  productive,  but  of  a  very  thirsty 
nature,  and  requires  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  water  to  keep 
and  bring  it  into  action.  It  is,  however,  more  easily  subdued  than 
the  others,  but  requires  to  be  ploughed  oftener,  or  trodden  by  buffa- 
loes. Soil  of  this  nature  is,  generally  speaking,  never  permitted 
to  be  at  rest. 

2nd.  This  soil  produces  fine  crops,  but  the  best  is  when  Idack 
mould  is  mixed  with  it,  or  forms  its  basis.  Its  charactercstic  is,  that 
it  does  not  harbour  or  cherish  reeds  or  strong  grass,  and  is  therefore 
esteemed  by  the  cultivators. 

3rd.  This  is  the  red  soil,  and  of  this  I  am  told,  there  are  many 
varieties,  for  it  seems  to  include  all  those  lands  which  skirt  moun- 
tains, and  others  the  least  productive  in  the  country.  It  is  in  general 
a  I'ough  stiff  soil  to  be  worked  upon,  and  exacts  great  labor,  and  the 
natives  therefore  have  recourse  to  burr.ing  trees  and  other  rubljish. 
This  practice  has  a  double  object,  that  of  clearing  the  country,  pre" 
paratory  to  bringing  it  under  cultivation,  and  also  of  manuring,  as 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees  tend  materially  to  affect  the  soil.  This 
red  soil  comprises  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  the  sand  predominating. 
Besides  these  three  principal  kinds,  there  are  patches  of  stiff  clayey  soil 
in  which  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  generally  found 
near  to  and  on  the  banks  of  choungs ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  black, 
brown,  and  white  in  dilferent  situations.  The  Burmese  term  it  Kambah- 
yia-shau  or    undraincd  laud. 

Our  forests  are  infested  with  elephants,  and  Pegu  Province  may 
be  considered  their  most  genial  land,  and  that  in  which  they  attain 
their  highest  perfection.  They  might  be  rendered  a  source  of  great 
advantage  to  the  army.  In  our  march  from  Kway-ake-poay  village 
to  the  city  of  Toung-hoo,  we  had  to  pass  through  a  belt  of  jungle. 
The  sublimity  of  the  scene  was  mucli  heightened  by  our  sense  of 
danger ;  for,  as  the    elephants  roam   about   in  all   directions,    and    in 
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ronsidcralde  nmnt)crs — aiul  as  tlie  iiifonnation  we  had  received  froni 
the  people  of  Kway-ake  poay  led  iis  to  believe  them  in  our  iiei<,'hljor- 
hood,  we  were  in  constant  alarm  of  being  surprised,  and  advanced 
■with  proportional  suspicion  and  cantion.  Four  or  five  spots  were 
pointed  out  by  our  guide  where  travellers  had  fallen  victims  to  their 
ra'Tn.  We  had  sufficient  proofs  of  the  devastations  around  us  that 
Ihev  were  not  mere  idle  stories.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  on  coming  to 
a  turn  of  the  road,  whence  we  could  see  our  way  onward  for  some 
dibtance,  two  elephants  were  seen  crossing  the  path  and  soon  wan- 
dered out  of  sight.  The  cn\sh  which  they  made,  in  pa-sing  along,- 
was  audible  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  indisposition  whicli 
they  shewed  to  attack  our  party  was  attributable  to  their  being  in  a 
lierd.     A  single  elephant  is  said  to  he  much  more  dangerous. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  bearing  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Forest  districts.  Last 
year,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  come  across  abandoned  villages,  but 
now,  in  the  short  pi:'riod  of  twelve  months,  we  have  a  large  population 
actively  engaged  in  various  departments  of  manual  labor  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  is  rapidly  extending,  houses  are  superseding  tais  or 
sheds,  and  hamlets  are  fast  becoming  thriving  villages.  Thus  the 
absorption  of  the  energies  of  the  people  in  industrious  pursuits,  the 
general  facility  of  acrpiiring  an  honest  ind?pendence,  and  the  certain 
fact  that  industry  is  the  sure  way  of  obtaining  something  like  its  ap-- 
propriate  reward,  all  assure  us  with  a  phasing  prospect  that  catLler 
stealing,  dacoity,  itc  will  rapidly  decrease. 

The  preceding  observations  render  it  ahnost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  our  Government,  under  the  able  administration  of  Major  Pliayre,- 
is  indeed  highly  popular  witli  the  Burmese,  and  that  it  is  increasing 
daily,  as  well  as  a  due  awe  of  our  authority.  Tliis  latter  is  very  ob^ 
servable,  and  in  no  place  better  exempliiied  than  in  the  Tliarawadic 
district,  which,  under  Capt.  Browne,  has  rapidly  been  retrieved  from' 
a  scene  of  rapine  and  o^ltrage  of  the  most  daring  description,  to  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  comparative  security  and  good  order.  The  con- 
dition of  the  interior  districts  when  first  we  took  possession  has  too" 
often  been  brought  to  notice  to  require  further  details.  Property  haif 
long  been  insecure  from  the  inroads  of  dacoits,  and  life  in  daily,  nay 
hourly  peril ;  but  the  scene  has  changed,  thanks  to  »  strong  Go*- 
Ternment. 
Rangoon,  20th  Xovcmbcr  1855. 
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A 

APPENDIX  TO  IMEIVIORANDUM  OF  A  TOUR  &ic.  IN  l^-^o. 


TTIE  TIIAKAWADIE  FORESTS. 


In  drawin'T  np  this  paper  on    the    Tharawarlie    Forest?;,    I    tlccra 

it  proper  to  state  tliat  I  availed  myself  of   much 

Introductiox.         hiformation   afforded    me  by    the    Karcens    nnd 

Yailianes    residing    in    the    Thoun-zai    Forests, 

■^vhil-t  in  the  suite  of  Dr.  McClelland  on  his  tour  through    the    South- 

cvn  Forests  of   Pegu.     I   received  also    much    information   from    the 

Forest  Goun"  Ko-]ilho,    whose   long    familiarity    with  the    people    of 

Tharawadie  has  rendered  him  conversant  with  the  subject. 

But  previous  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  Forests  I  am  about 
to  describe,  I  deem    it  proper    to    remark,    that 

the     people    of   Thounzai,    Oakkan,    and    Pegu 

r)jspo?!TTioN     Of  .     ,  p   ^1    ■     1         11  1    ii    t 

are  verv  lealous  oi    tueu'    knowledge,    and    that 

THE  INIIABIXA.NTSOF       .  ,  . 

TiiK  L\RGE  TOWNS  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  direct  answers  to 
TAiXG  IN  THE  vici-  fiuestious  put  to  them,  and  when  they  gave 
Nin   OF    THE     -Uiv-     them,  they  were  so    obviouslv    innierfect    as    to 

ESTS.  -  .  "  . 

render  tlie  greatest  caution  necessary  in    receiv- 
ing the  information  they  so  reluctantly  imparted . 
The  conclusions    drawn    in    the    following   paragi'aphs    are  from 
facts  which  are  incontrovertible,  and  an  exam- 
IxFOKMATiCN  inatioii  of   the   notes  now   presented    to     them 

FoL xoFD  Lpox  ^iH  ijcar  mo  out.  Personal  examination  of  the 
Forests  by  competent  authorities  may  induce 
me  to  alter  many  of  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn,  but  still  I  conceive  that  I  ought  to  throw  my  mite  of  informa- 
tion into  the  heap,  and  leave  others  to  increase,  though  insensibly,  the 
store  already  gathered,  in  the  same  manner  as  travellers,  in  certain 
countries,  raise  a  monument  over  a  particular  spot,  by  each  throwing 
a  stone  upon  it  as  he  passes  by. 

To  develope  the  resources  of  our  acquired  and  unexplored  Teak 
Forests,  and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  knowing  their  natural  bound- 
aries, the  mountains  or  plains  whose  picturesque  appearance,  or  whoso 
fertility  we  daily  contemplate,  lead  often  to  researches   which,   if  they 
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yii'lil  no  rrvrntov  liouofit  to  mankintl,  tend  at  least  to  improve  tlio  mind 
by  eiilai'<^iii<^'  tln'  idc^as. 

It  is  laii'  to  liilieve  that  the  TharaAvadie  or  Sarawaddy  Forest 
tracts  situated  iieartlie  Myikniakhaor  Kuuk-tliaii 
IIisTonY  AND  Pot. I-  stream,  and  west  of  the  great  Yoniali  range, 
TKAi.  lNsri;r(  TioN.  ranked  since  tlie  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  commencent  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
Tvoval  Forests  ;  hut  as  no  exact  notions  can  he  gained  from  the 
Yalizahwins  (lUinnese  writings)  in  regard  to  tliem,  the  regal  dc;- 
si<^nation  given  in  the  name  of  the  grandson,  Tharawadie,  hy  the 
reigning  king  IMa-du  elm  (the  Lord  of  Kartli  and  x\ir  ;  the  monarch  of 
(>xtensivc  countries:  the  proprietor  of  all  kinds  of  preciou,  stones;  the 
king  who  performs  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  kings;  the  master  of 
the  white,  red,  and  motled  elephants,  whose  praises  are  repeated  as  far 
as  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  extends)  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  r>\vai  or  appanage. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that,  that  part  of  the  country 
was  assigned  to  Tharawadie  as  his  inheritance.  Assnmhig  such  to 
he  the  case,  he  was  pruhahly  the  superintendent  or  the  Lord  and 
Luler  of  those  Forests.  I  have,  however,  not  discovered  that  he,  indi- 
vidually, derived  any  precuniary  advantage  therefrom,  l)ut  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  his  favorite  mistresses,  to  whom  such  gi-ants  have 
been  made  in  other  portions  of  the  empire  hy  the  king  and  princes,  or 
some  favorite  secretary,  have  maintained  themselves  with  dignity  or 
superiority. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

There   are   authenticated  traces  of  the   existcnec  in    the  begin- 
ning, of  local  agents,  or  goungs,  in  inseparable 
TiTK  r.xiSTKNCF.  OF     nunibcrs  in  that  part  of  the  forest  district.  These 
LOCAL  AfiKNTs  IN       nicu  notwithstanding  were  cultivators  or  herds- 
TiiE    i'oiiLSTS.         men,  yet  they  appear  to   have  derived  considera- 
ble emolument  in  the  shape  of  presents  from  the 
timber  cutters,   and   moreover  monopolised  the  supplies    of  bulTaloes 
for  diag<'ing  timber,  charging  a  rupee  for  a  felled  log,  and  also  imposing" 
a  duty  hy  receiving  every  tenth  log  and  exacting  two  aunas  a  piece  for 
registering  fees. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  herdsmen   were  more  or  less! 

connected  with   the    mercantile    community    of 

Forest   Goi-xr.s     p^angoon.     The   revenue   derived  was  no  douljt 

TiMBEii  TiiADF  immense,  and,  on  not   transmittnig   it,  witli  due 

precision,   they  were   degraded,  and   in  some  in- 
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stanc.:-.?  their  beads  paid  the  forfeit. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  exact  limits  held  at  different 
periods  by  the  various  goungs  of  that  portion  of  the  district  now  under 
notice,  and  to  submit  the  observations  of  particular  men  in  chosen 
localities,  but  it  is  necessarj  to  condense  and  arrange  such  a  conglo- 
meration of  notes. 

I  will  first  givo  a  general  outline  of  the  Tharawadie  Forests* 
with  a  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  country,  their  capabilities, 
rivers  or  chouugs,  and  mountains  ;  the  better  to  guide  the  adventur- 
er, capitalist,  or  mere  tourist. 

The   great  geographical   feature   of  the    Tharawadie   forests   i^ 
the  chain  of  the  Yomah,    or    the    back    bone    of 
General    confi-     Pegu,  which    divides   the   valleys   of  the   Irra- 
GURATiON    OF     THE     ^adie    and    Sittang.     The    streams   which   de- 
scend from  its  western  slopes  feed  the   ]\[yi!cma- 
kha    or    Kouk-than    stream      It  descends    in    a 
Southerly    course    and  flows    almost  parallel  with    the  Irrawadie,  at  a 
distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  and   disembogues  itself  into  the 
Lahakin  swamp.     The  Toung-nyo,  Sin,  iMimboo,  and  ^vlyolah    pay  tri- 
bute to  it.     Tlie  several  radiating  sp:irs  or  otf-shoots  of  the  Yomah  form 
the  Lhine  valleys  but  their  slopes  are  steep  and  difficult.     The   forest 
tract?,  now   under  notice,  come  within  the  range,  clothed  with   every 
description  of  dense  jungle,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  teak  trees. 
The  passes  into  Toung-hoo    are   numerous,   but   are  said   to   be 
winding  and  rugged,  often  filled  with  thick  jun- 
Passes.  gle.     Heeling  pass  is    the    first   of  any   impor" 

tance ;  a  route  from  whence  conducts  the  travel- 
ler both  to  the  Bawnee  and  Toung-hoo  districts. 

These  forests  are  ramified  by  the  Koukthan,  Htoo,  Minlah,  Mokc- 
kha,    and    Beeling.     I    am    informed  that  they 
TuAEAWADiE  ^0  uot,  in  all   cases,   occupy   the   centre   of  the 

Forests.  valleys,   but   incline   or    bend    their   course   to 

either  side,  according  to  their  windings ;  and 
thus  the  flats  are  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  choungs  from  the  bases  of  the  hills.  These  valleys  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  streams  which  drain  them,  as  for  in- 
stance, Koukthan  choung,  the  valley  of  Koukthan  ;  Htoo  chouug, 
the  valley  of  Htoo  ;  and  so  on. 

The  choungs  I  have  mentioned  above — Beeling  excepted — are  pro- 
Description  of  perly  speaking,  navigable  in  the  rainy  season 
THE  Streams.  f^^,  ^.^f^^^  canoes,  and  boats  of  light  draft,    when 

the  rivers  rise  from  forty  to  sixty   feet    and  upwards. 
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'Teak  forms  an  iniportaut  itera  in  the  spoutonpous  i>rnJuctiuii» 
of  this  place.  The  forests  lie  in  tV.o  northf-rn 
iKouKTHAN  FoBESTS.  part  of  the  Tharawadie  district,  and  are  said  t^ 
be  very  little  worked.  The  dacoits  from  Dalla, 
Tiangoon,  and  other  places  found  an  asylum  here,  from  vhcnce 
they  set  the  law  at  defiance,  for,  even  while  tho  province  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Burmese,  the  Governor's  amain  whether  of  Rangoon 
.or  Ilenzadah  did  not  extend  to  this  place. 

A  little  sprinkling  of  teak  trees  is  found    six  or   eight   miles   from 

Lahakin.     The  further   one  proceeds,    the  coun' 

IItoo,     jMinlaii,     ^     displays  rich    tracts   of  teak.     The   streams 

,AND  MoKEKIIAIoR-  i  .    ,     ,,  , 

j,t^,j.g  viduch  flow  through  them  are  called  after   them, 

and  are  tributaries  of  the   Lahakin. 

These  forests  begin  about  Leppadan  village.     The    chonng  which 

bears  the  same  name  is   blocked    up,    ten   miles 

Beei.tno  Fqk-         below  its  source,  with  an  extraordinary   accumu- 

.i^sjs.  lation  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  this  renders 

it  difficult   to   convey   large   timber   down.     An 

.outlay  of  five  hundred  rupees,  I  have  been  informed,  would  be  sufficient 

,to  I'emove  the  obstruction.     The  lower  forests  are  quite  exhausted,    but 

.above  the  rapids,  there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  teak. 

Of  the  other  kind  of  forest  trees   occurring,    the  following   are  the 

popular  names  of  the   principal  ones   in   general 

Botanical    Ueo-     ^gg  .,^j^]-j  ^j^q  natives  in  the  construction  of  houses, 

Ac.     They  are,  Pyinmah  1,  Padouk  Q,  Mazalee  3, 

.Eaiilswai  1,  Thingan  5,  Yindike  6,  Pyinkadoe   7,  Shahbin  8,  &c. 

Pyinmah  is  a  very  durable  timber,  and  is  generally  employed  by 
;the  Burmese  for  house  posts.  It  is  the  Lagerstrcemia  regina  of  botanists. 
Padouk  {Vkrocarptis  dalhergiodes)  is  highly  esteemed,  and  it  is 
•susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  principally  employed  by  carpenters 
for  making  superior  articles  of  furniture.  It  is  not  extensively  used 
.on  account  of  its  great    weight. 

Mazalee  {Cassia  Siimatrana)  is  not  very  much  in  demand,  al- 
though it  is  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Forests,  and  possesses 
.the  same   qualities  as  Pyinmah. 

Banbwai;(Car<3?/a  arborea)  produces  a  valuable  timber,  and  is 
found  in  abundance.  Cart  wheels  are  sometimes  constructed  of  it, 
and  are  also  used  in  house   building. 

Thingan  {Hojiea  odoraia)  is  considered  by  the  natives  a  valuable 
itimber  for   boat-building. 

Yindike  {Valhergia)  is  employed  for  making  handles  for  dahf  R.nd 
^iher  caiyenter's  tools. 
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rjiu-kailoe    f  lu/jn  .ryJccarjia)  in  a   verj  liard  and   durable   voodj 
snd  generally  used  fur  the  polished  posts  of   Kyouugs    or    monasteries. 
Shahbin  {Acncia  catechu)  is  a  A'cry  close  grained  wood,    and  gener- 
ally used  in  Tharawadie  for  small  house   posts. 

Numbers  3,  G,  and  7  do  not  float   even  after  they  are   killed]  and 
thoroughly  seasoned  or  desiccated,  as  their  weight  exceeds  that  of  water. 
The  following  statement  will  show,  at  a   single   glance,    the   con- 
tents of  the    Tharawadie   forests.     It   must   ba 
Contents  of  the     remembered  that  the   calculation   I   have   mads 
Forests.  can  only  be  considered   as  an  attempt  to   give  an 

approximate  numerical  value  to  trees  fuuud  here. 

SEASONED  TREES. 

Above  6  feet 3.900. 

Below  6  do 7,000.     11,500. 

STANDING  GREEN  TREES. 

Above  6  feet 43,500. 

Lk-low  6  do .83,560.     l-27,0o0. 

Total  of  alT— I38.5G0. 

Thus  the  Tharavradie  forests  contain   eleven  thousand  five    hun- 
dred seasoned  teak  trees,  of  which  three  thousand 

^  and  nine  hundred  are  above  6  feet  in  ffirth,   and 

Estimated  num-  .  . 

BEU   OF    Se\soned     of  the  remaining  seven  thousand  si.K.   hundred    I 

AND  green  trees,  niay"  Safely  take  two  thirds  as  undersized,  and 
one  third  fullsized  timber.  Of  the  number 
of  green  trees  it  is  not  to  be  infei'red  that  I  havo  iududed' 
young  trees  wliioh  are  numerous.  Further  experience,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  Goung-gwais  to  count  and  examine  the  trees  in  each  for- 
est, will  enable  the  forest  department  t®  give  a  correct  detail.  In  the 
mean  time  the  information  acquired,  I  trust,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
check  proceedings  in  those  localities. 

From  the  computations  I  have  made,  I  should  estimate   that,  for 
the  next  century,  there  would  be  enough  of  teak 
Capabilities   of     timber  available  for  all  purposes,  and   these    for- 
THE    Forests.         ests  looked  upon  as  of  incalculable   advantage — 
nay,  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  to   tire  Pegu   pro- 
vince ;  that  is,  negatively,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  cutting  yats   or' 
trees  that  approach  to  full  size.     Mr.  Conolly,  late   officiating   Collec- 
tor in  Malabar,  in  a  statement  to  his  Government,  calculated   that   the 
average  number  of  teak  required  for  the  public  service  of  Madras   and 
Bomb?iy,  supposing  that  one  governmcHt   vessel  woiijd   be   coHstautly 
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iiink-i-  construction  at  the  Jock  yard  at  Bombay,  woulj  be  six  luindred 
candies  or  about  SOOO  trees.  As  teak  reaches  maturity  in  about  sixty 
years,  I  should  consider  the  Tharawadie  forests  quite  equal  to  the 
supply  and  capable  of  yielding  annually  one  thousand  two  hundred 
candies,  or  four   thousand   hgs,  without   injuring  the  forests. 

Much  has  been  written  by  professional  gentlemen  in   the    service, 

regarding   teak    shedding    its   seeds   at   certain 

_      _       ^        ,         periods,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  sow- 

BEING      NUMEROUS,     ^"S   ^^em   for   reproduction,  but  when  the   large 

SUGGESTIONS        FOR     amount  of  seedlings  is    taken   into  consideration, 

tFHKiR      PRESERYA-     ^]^g  systematic  plan  of  cultivation   would   be   but 

TION. 

mere  waste  of  time  and  labor,  as  these  seedlings 
would  secure  to  the  province  a  future  resource, 
upon  which  the  commercial  interests  must  necessarily  depend  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  practicability,  therefore,  of  perpetuating 
our  teak  forests  lies  in  instituting  measures  to  prevent  the  Foresters 
from  cutting  undersized  trees,  and  dragging  their  timber  at  random  ■ 
the  latter  reckless  system — experienced  persons  informed  me — destroys 
hundreds  of  plants.  Foresters  in  dragging  a  tree,  never  go  out  of  the 
way,  although  the  track  may  be  covered  with  young  teak.  A  sti'ict 
prohibitory  order  is  therefore  absolutely  necessaiy,  now  that  the  Tha^ 
rawadie  Forests  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  until  the  1st 
January  1856,  and  I  advocate  that  all  delinquents  be  punished  with 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  transgression  • 
Thus  the  teak  trees  will  be  preserved  fi^om  destruction,  the  state  col- 
lect the  revenue,  and  the  public  obtain  valuable  timber. 

Here  I  must  close  my  observations  on  the  Tharawadic  Forests 
with  a  paragraph  from  the  deposition  of  our  Goung  Ko-Mho,  with 
reference  to  felled  logs. 

"  With  regard  to  the  number  of  felled  logs  lying  in  the  Thara- 
wadic Forests,  I  have  seen  about  two  thousand  logs  of  excellent  size 
in  Kouk-than  ;  in  order  to  make  good  my  assertion  I  can  bring  the 
whole  of  this  valuable  timber  if  the  superintendent  authorise  me." 

That  portion  of  the  Tharawadie  district  lying  near  the    2Iyik- 

makha  river,  is  famous  for  its  low  swampy  plains. 

They  consist  of  land  of  the  richest  description — 

Character  of  the     humus  or  soil  proper,  that  is  the  fine  accumula- 

PLAiNS  AND  THE     ^Jqj^  pf  vegetable  matter ;  some  are  in  a  state  of 

NATURE  OF  THEIR  -  ,      .,  ^i  i         i  i 

culture,  and  others  recently   abandoned  convev  a 

SOIL.  '  J  " 

high  notion  of  their  former   richness  and  prospe- 
rity ;  but  the  greater  portion  have  fallen   to   their   original  type,  and 
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p.rc  now   coYcrccI  uitli  grass  jungle,  but  scattircd   with  the  ruins   of 
former  villages.     Those  in  particular  on  the    Beeling  and  upper  Kouk- 
than    streams,  which   were  formerly  verj  populous,  and  yielded  a  large 
revenue  derived  cspeciallv  from  silk,    manufactured    by    the  Yaibanes  . 
• — are    now   almost    abandoned  to  nature. 

The  occupied  villages  in  the    Tharawadie  Forests  are   for  the 

most  part   open.     Some  of  them,  however,  have 

Habitation.  fences  of  bamboo  spikes,    offering  a  good  defence 

against  robbers    and    wild    beasts.     The  houses 

are  contracted  of  bamboos,  and  thatched  either  with  the  leaves  of  the 

Liviatona   or  Licuala,  and  are  not   roomy,  and  this   latter  is  on  every 

account  better  adapted  to  keeping  out  wind,  heavy  rains,  and  dews. 

The  decline  of  this  district  from  the   flourishing   condition   which 

it  had  attained  in  the    Burmese    time,  is    owing 

Decline  of    the     to  the  breaking  out  of  the    late    hostilities,  when 

FoHEST    District.       the  poor  people    were   plundered    by    dacoits    or 

cattle  stealers.     This  calamity  was   followed    by 

famine  in  1652-53,  and  their  ruin  was    consummated  by   the   ravages 

of  Moung  Goung  Gyee,  the  robber  chief,  and  his  followers. 

The  vigilance  of  our  Government  in  Pegu  has  completely  annihi- 
lated or  extinguished  the  remains  of  these  dis- 
SuB sequent  ra-  orders,  and  the  protection  now  afforded  to  the 
piD  Improvement,  unfortunate  sufferers  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, restoi'ed  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  forest  district  now  under  notice.  The  cultivators  at  present 
enjoy  what  is  left  them  in  peace  and  without  molestation,  and  that 
this  feeling  prevails  through  out  the  province  is  noted  by  gentlemen 
having  dealings  with  them.  Mr.  Fowle,  the  Government  Contractor 
of  the  Southern  Forests,  once  informed  me  that,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantageous terms  granted  to  cultivators  b}'  our  Government,  cultiva- 
tion seemed  to  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  the  laboring  classes.  Buffa- 
loes and  men  consequently  were  in  demand,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est diuiculty  the  services  of  either  could  be  got  for  the  removal  of  his 
timber  from  the  Forests  fanned  out  to  him  by  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment. 

R.  ABEEU, 
Head  Asst.  to  the  Offg.  Siipt.  of  Forests. 
RANGOON, 
The  30th  November  1851. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  &c.  IN  1856. 


The  following  journal  ofatliird — and  tome,  the  last — tour  through; 
the  Pegu  Forests,  was  undertaken  on  the  advent  of  Dr.  Brandis  as- 
Superintendent  of  Forests  in  Pegu  Province,  consequent  on 
Dr.  McClelland  having  proceeded  on  sick  leave  to  Europe,  leaving 
me  in  charge.  Dr.  Brandis  received  over  charge  of  the  office  on  the 
80th  January  1856,  and  immediately  after,  with  a  view  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  productive  resources  of  the  country  as  regards  his 
particular  office,  resolved  on  a  tour  through  the  Forests.  Accordingly, 
that  Officer  and  myself  started  from'  the  flotilla  yard  at  Piangoon  in 
a  boat,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  February  1850,  to  meet  our  party 
sent  some  days  previous  oveiiand — to  the  city  of  Pegu.  We  glided 
noiselessly  with  the  tide,  and  as  the  sun  sunk  on  the  western  horizon, 
we  passed  by  the  ancient  town  of  Syriam. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  I  had  visited  Syriam,  having  come 
©ut  on  a  pic-nic  party.  The  primary  object,  however,  was  to  examine 
the  vestiges  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  town  at  one  time  must 
have  been  fortified  by  a  formidable  earthen  wall,  but  there  are  now  only 
a  few  detached  pieces  of  this  ancient  circumvallation  to  be  met  with, 
and  two  or  three  gateways.  On  a  detached  eminence  stands  the 
Church.  It  is  delapidaled,  but  a  truly  imposing  edifice  constructed 
of  burnt  bricks.  The  walls  are  of  imm.ense  solidity.  All  the  arches 
had  been  originally  supported  by  doors  and  windows,  but  these  have 
nearly  all  yielded  to  the  inithless  attaclcs  of  time.  The  church  com- 
mands al&o  a  fine  prospect  for  several  miles  around,  and  overlooks  a 
rich  tract  of  level  land  beautifully  divei'sified  by  foliage,  a  waving  sea 
of  gigantic  grasses,  and  small  running  streams.  A  noble  range  of  the 
Pegu  mountains  of  fantastic  form,  is  spread  out  before  it  in  its  whole 
extent,  exhibiting  a  faint  view  in  the  blue  distance.  I  leaned  against 
a  tree  to  admire  this  glorious  spectacle,  wuth  silent  but  deep  emotion 
tipon  the  land  I  had  trodden  upon  with  Dr.  McClelland  in  1854.  No 
description  of  mine  can  give  an  adequate  conceptioti  of  this  Christian 
relic  of  past  ages,  the  foundations  of  which  are  su-pposed  to  have  been 
laid  lonrc  prior  to  the  reign  of  Alompra.  Whoever  selected  the  loca- 
tion for  the  building  exhibited  true  taste.  A  person  may  give  full 
scope  to  all  the  romance  and  poetry  of  his  imagination,  for,  in  such  a 
field  as  this,  none  but  a  recreant  to  nature,  and  undeseiwing  of  her 
pleasures  could  remain  indifferent  to  the  charms  spread  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion around.      At     one  point,    I   observed  the    gay   and  graceful 
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Peristylus,  Eria  ohesa,  PkulUlota,  and  Alms  precatonus.  The  last 
bears  a  small  red  soed  with  both  black  and  white  eyes  ;  it  is  called 
in  Burmese  Yuai.  In  another  point,  from  amidst  a  tuft  of 
humbler  beauties,  the  Mcwgijera  indica  was  seen  ^Yith  arboreous 
branches,  neatly  apparelled  with  the  Trias  ohhnga,  and  in  tha 
bamboo  clumps  overhung  the  elegant  Lygodium  scaiidens.  At  the 
foot  of  tlie  mound  several  small  rills  were  skirted  with  the  blue  and 
purple  hues  of  Pontcdera  vaginalis,  P.  dilatata,  and  Ludivicjia icnrifiora 
intermixed  with  the  large  leaves  of  Colocasia  antiqonan. 

At  day -break  this  morning  (IGth  February)  we  found  ourselves 
at  a  ghaut  leading  to  Thabyew  village.  I  w-ent  on  shore  and  found 
^evQvoiX  tvQes  oi  Buteafrondosa  in  their  mantle  of  deep  rich  golden 
color.  The  village  is  gracefully  s-arrouuded  with  trees  o^  Mangifcru 
indica,  Psidium  poiniferum,  P.  pyriferiim,  Zizgiihus  jujuba,  Carica 
papaya  and  plantain.  The  kitchen  gardens  were  also  crowded 
with  Flibiscui  sahdwif'a,  Lagcnoria  xidgaiis,  Allihin  sativum,  and 
Ccpsiciin.  The  external  soil  of  this  place,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, is  sandy.  Tliere  is  a  large  tank  of  good  water  here,  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  and  a  splendid  Kyoung  make  up 
the  toiU  ensemhh.  The  former  is  closed  almost  on  all  sides  with 
long  grass,  affording  shslter  to  a  species  of  tiger  cat  which  annoy 
the  people  by  carrying  away  tlieir  poultry.  I  was  also  informed  that 
various  portions  of  the  contiguous  localities  are  tenanted  by  tigers, 
hogs,  and  deers.  Of  birds,  there  are  a  numerous  variety,  Edolius  jja'-a- 
diseus,  Pycnonotus  Jinlaysoiii,  Oriolus  viclanocephalus.  Pastor  tristis, 
Polyplectron.  emphaimm,  Gallas  fcrra  gineus,  Treron  bicincta,  Ardea 
alba,  honey  suckers,  and  parrots. 

After  having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  got  into  the  boat,  when 
away  our  boatmen  rowed,  wlule  the  sylvan  scenery  opening  on  the 
view  was  most  magnilioeut.  I  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pegu 
river  Ixora  pallens,  I.  alba,  and  Paritiam  iiUaceum,  the  last  a  largo 
luxuriant  bush  with  innumerable  tortuous  branches,  bears  red  and 
yellow  flowers.  About  night  fall  we  arrived  at  Pegu,  but  before  wa 
came  to  it,  we  passed  pretty  closa  to  two  or  three  villages  and  ascer- 
tained the  most  prevailing  trees  to  be  the  Sonneratia  acida,  a  Ficus, 
and  two  species  of  Ardesia,  new  to  me. 

17th  February. — ^We  were  glad  to  see  our  camp  in.  The  city  of 
Pegu,  as  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation,  is  fast  becoming  of 
commercial  importance.  This  is  proved  from  the  resort  to  it  of  the 
CI  lines  9  and  Surat  merchants,  and  the  display  in  its  market  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  cloths.     A  spirit  of  fashion  also  predominates,  and  with  it 
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an  cppetito  for  tho  novelties  ainl  superior  fubrios  of  Europe;  eren 
amongst  the  lower  classes  many  males  are  found  little  fcatisGed  unless 
tliej  carry  on  their  heads  chintz-muslin  ^'hat  they  call  Thetr/^avgeya, 
and  the  ■women  shawls  aci'oss  their  shoulders.  The  superior  advan- 
tage possessed  by  Pegu  is  that  of  locality.  Whether  the  tide  of  com- 
merce rolls  up  the  Sittang,  its  course  is  generally  directed  upon  that 
city.  The  presence  of  the  Assistant  Conimiesioner's  Court  and  a 
Military  force  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  bustle  and  activity  to  be 
observed.  They  also  impart  life  and  vigor  to  many  profcsfeions.  Thera 
is  not,  however,  an  article  made  in  Pegu  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
specimens  from  Piangoon  or  Maulmain.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  trades  did  not  exist  since  the  absorption  of  the  Talien  into  the 
Burmese  Monarchy,  and  they  should  not  perliaps  be  even  now  consi- 
dered in  a  state  of  retrogression,  a  remark,  I  presume,  appllcalile  to 
their  city.  It  is  cheering  to  bo  able  to  concede  that  the  progression  is 
towards  improvement. 

JSth  February. — The  excessive  fatigue  incurred  both  by  men  and 
elephants  since  their  departure  from  Rangoon,  demanded  a  halt,  and 
as  our  next  march  is  to  be  an  unusually  long  one,  we  remained  at 
Pegu  to  recruit  for  the  forthcoming  labors,  and  enjoyed  a  day  of  rest. 

Man  longs,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  to  satisfy  a  thousand  de- 
sires, each  of  which  alone  is  insatiable.  One  month  passes  and  an- 
other comes  on,  the  year  ends  and  another  begins,  but  man  is  still  un- 
changing in  folly,  still  blindly  continuing  in  prejudice. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  remarks  consequent  on  the  general 
■complaint  of  the  foresters,  and  especially  the  Peons  of  our  establish- 
ment, of  not  finding  a  place  of  repose  during  their  journey.  I  find, 
however,  from  experience  that  they  are  in  the  ■wrong — they  have  it  for 
the  seeking.  What  they  should  complain  of  is,  that  the  heart  is  an 
enemy  to  the  very  repose  they  seek.  To  themselves  alone  should  they 
impute  their  tliscontent.  To  the  intelligent  or  sensible  man,  every 
climate,  and  every  soil  is  pleasing ;  to  him  a  parterre  of  flowers  is  the 
famous  valley  of  gold ;  to  him  a  choung  or  running  stream  is  the  foun- 
tain of  delicious  fruit  trees ;  to  such  a  man  the  melody  of  birds  is 
more  ravishing  than  the  harmony  of  a  full  concert,  and  the  tincture  of 
the  clouds  preferrable  to  the  touch  of  the  finest  pencil ;  in  the  ■words 
of  the  immortal  bard, 

"  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  ports  and  happy  havens." 

the   life  of  a  Forester    is  a  journeywhich  must  be  travelled,  however, 
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\trotcTied  the  roaJ  or  the  aocoinmodation.  If  in  the  beginning  it  i« 
found  dangerous,  narroAv,  and  difficult,  it  must  gro'w  bettertn  the  end, 
or  we  shall  by  cu  stem  learn  to  bear  its  inequality  ;  but  though 
these  complainants  may  be  incapable  of  penetrating  into  grandjprinciplee, 
they  should  at  least  attend  to  a  simile  adapted  to  every  apprehen- 
sion. A  poor  Kareen  is  stooping  under  his  heavy  sack  carrying 
a  few  necessaries  of  life  to  his  home  in  the  mountains,  and  is 
compelled,  so  long  as  he  drags  on  his  existence  in  this  world,  to 
repeat  the  same  process  from  time  to  time,  v.hilst  wc  are  six  or 
eight  months  in  a  year  (during  our  stay  at  Rangoon)  surrounded  with 
every  convenience.  We  should  therefore  learn  to  pity  the  state  of  the 
former,  and  thank  heaven  for  our  own. 

10th  Fehruarij. — Started  at  3  o'clock  a.  m..  route  due  N.  and  after 
a  journey  of  eight  miles  over  a  flat  country,  encamped  at  Phrawgyee 
village.  The  evidences  of  this  place  having  been  formerly  an  exten- 
sive district,  are  many  and  considerable.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
remains  of  Pagodas.  They  are  picturesque  in  appearance,  although 
bare  and  desolate,  as  well  from  the  form  and  disposition  of  their  con- 
struction, whose  sides  are  furrowed  by  the  channels  silently  worn  iu 
them  by  the  rains.  The  traveller  surveying  them  vrill  scarcely  fail  to 
be  absorbed  in  deep  reflection ;  while  their  contemplation  will  call 
forth  various  interesting  associations  in  his  mind,  as  these  ro. 
mains  themselves  have  a  peculiar  solemnity  from  their  lonely  and 
startling  evidences  of  past  grandeur.  Besides  these  primary  objects, 
I  discovered  a  marble  slab  with  Talien  inscriptions,  but  they  proved  to 
be  pious  sentences.  I  have  been  informed  that  excavations  have  been 
sometimes  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  and  masses  of  mu- 
tilated and  effaced  manuscripts  are  said  to  have  been  found,  which  are 
plausibly  supposed  to  have  been  archives,  and  are  written,  it  has  been 
asserted,  in  Talien  characters. 

The  village  of  Phrawgyee, — consisting  of  only  eight  houses — lies 
about  hundred  yards  from  our  encamping  ground.  The  tracts  of  land 
contiguous  to  it  are-  uncultivated.  I  understand  that  the  Coromandel 
Coast  swarms  with  an  exuberant  population,  without  adequate  em- 
ployment, and  scarcely  vdth  the  means  of  subsistence.  Would  it  not 
be  provident  for  our  government  to  encourage  emigration  ?  It  would, 
indeed,  render  the  waste  lands  of  our  province  susceptible  of  making 
splendid  returns  iu  revenue  to  the  state  and  in  commerce.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well-govern- 
ed state,  the  tilling  of  lands  and  the   grazing  of  cattle — two   perpetual 
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nnd  certuiu  sources  of  riches  and  abundance — liave  always  been  tli© 
chief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  administration ! 
and  that  the  }\cgkct  of  cither,  is  erring  against  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant maxims  of  sound  policy  and  good  government.  In  this  respect,  I 
admire  the  wisdom  of  tlic  ancient  Egyptians  in  esteeming  the  husband- 
man and  those  who  took  care  of  flocks.  It  was  no  doubt  to  the  tWg 
professions  that  their  country  once  owed  its  riches  and  plenty  ;  and 
the  hypothesis  is,  that  it  will  always  be  so  with  every  kingdom,  whoSg 
government  is  directed  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Forest  about  this  place  showed  an  underwood,  its  gi-een  and 
gracelul  appearance  was  striking,  and  consisted  of  Dalbergia,  Diptero- 
carpus  turhinatus,  Logersiramia  regina,  Careya  arborca,  Stnjchnos  mix- 
vomica,  Odina  wodier,  Plujllanlhus  emhelia,  and  mangifcra  indlca.  BiiUa 
frondosa  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  tree,  on  some  of  which  Acacia 
rugata,  a  magnificent  creeper,  was  observed  to  rest  or  spreading  out 
the  structure  of  its  stem,  and  throwing  down  its  pods.  These  pods, 
which  are  filled  with  numerous  dark  brown  seeds  like  those  of  tha 
tamarind,  are  boiled  in  water  by  the  Burmese  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  soap  in  cleansing  their  hair ;  the  leaves  are  eaten  also  by  them 
as  a  condiment  to  their  ngapee.  I  have  myself  gathered  the  leaves 
and  dressed  them  for  my  curry,  and  can  recommend  them  as  a  whole- 
Eomo  and   delicious   dish. 

20c'/i  Fdbmary. — Our  journey  was  performed  by  the  bright  moon, 
light,  and  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  was  glittering  with  stars  ;  every 
thincf  looked  so  still  and  lovely,  and  that  peculiar  air  of  softness  that 
moonlight  gives,  veiled  every  point  one  does  not  wish  to  see,  and  re- 
vealed only  what  is  most  striking. 

"  Heaven's  ebon  vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unalterable  bright ; 
Tlirough  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls." 

We  proceeded  over  waste  and  open  sandy  plains,  our  route  for 
nine  miles  being  due  North,  ascending  a  little  and  then  into  a  regular 
ewamp,  and  found  ourselves  at  daybreak  betv.-eeu  majestic  woods. 
The  scenery  here  was  of  another  cast  of  beauty,  consisting  of 
arboreous  trees  of  a  mixed  kind.  From  their  small  growth,  I 
should  imagine  that  they  are  not  elder  than  thirty  years,  and  (vhich 
would  hidicate  that  the  area  occupied  by  them  was  formerly  under  the 
plough,  and  more  thickly  peopled  than  at  present.  If  population  and 
cultivation  thrived  and  flourished  here  before,  why  not  now  ?  The 
following  were  the  trees  observed  to-day  : — Careya  arborea,  Dalbergia, 
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Diospyroi  melanoxifon,  Stychnos  nux  vomica,  Melicoca  trijuga,  DUIenia 
augusta,  Phxjllanthiis,  and  two  species  of  Lageitrarnia  regina.  After 
travelling  for  seven  miles  more  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  we  reached 
Maoudan  village  of  twenty  houses  and  encamped.  Here  cultivation  was 
again  contracted,  ai:d  appeared  to  me  to  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
Etream  only. 

Q\st  February. — Entered  the  forest,  which  is  beautifully  intersper- 
sed with  small  patches  of  teak,  associated  with  other  trees  observed 
yesterday ;  but  Dij)teroca7-pus  tiabiuatus,  varying  in  height  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  feet,  and  fiom  ten  to  fifteen  in  girth,  occurred  fre- 
quently, and  some  v>itli  the  dark  and  withered  timber — apparentlyhav- 
ing  been  overtapped  for  oil — extended  their  naked  aged  arms  over  the 
verdant  coppice  enamelled  with  a  golden  solar  radiance.  An  hour  after 
eunrise  we  passed  through  Bawnee  village,  a  person  calling  himself  Goung 
or  Headman  of  the  place  came  out  to  receive  us.  He  was  an  old  man 
of  sixty,  lean,  and  with  a  most  villainous  countenance.  He  intimated 
to  us  the  non-existence  of  teak  in  his  district ;  which  we,  however, 
met  vrith  near  the  road  not  long  after  leaving  the  village.  "VVe  travell- 
ed  ^to-day  ten  miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  and  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  margin  of  Poaytamoh  choung — a  branch  of  the  Bawnee  river — in 
a  splendid  forest,   on  a  clear  and  sandy  ground. 

2'2i}d  February. — Passed  through  several  patches  of  healthy  teak. 
On  account  of  the  pi'opitiousness  of  the  soil  (grey  sandy  dry  resting 
in  slaty  clay)  it  v«a3  gratifying  to  observe  that  scarcely  any  imperfect 
or  mal-formed  trees  were  found  here.  The  presence  of  vigorous  young 
teak  and  seedlings  is  a  characterestic  mark  of  the  Bawnee  forests. 
The  only  way  of  getting  up  a  new  forest  would  be  by  clearing  the  un- 
derwood and  other  forest  trees  where  young  teak  abounds,  and  as  for 
the  rest,  nature  would  take  the  task  of  rearing  the  same  for  future 
BuppHes.  From  the  number  of  young  teak  trees  found  gi'owing  in 
every  direction,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  want  of  teak  for  the 
future,  as  these  would  rise  to  fill  up  and  supply  the  places  of  the  pa- 
rent trees  when  girdled  and  cut  for  our  marliet. 

"We  came  to  Kyouktalone,  a  village  on  the  Kawleya  stream, 
about  9  A.  M.  Here  we  encamped  before  a  fine  bamboo  zayat,  cano- 
pied by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  magnificent  teak  trees.  This  fabric 
is  fast  going  to  decay.  A  small  out  lay  on  the  part  of  Government 
would  preserve  it  for  some  years,  and  at  the  same  time  show  to  the 
natives — who  almost  exclusively  use  these  buildings — that  their  com- 
fort  and  welfare   are   not  always  est  aside  or   forgotten  by  those  who 
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rule  over  tlicm.  Houses  of  this  desoriptiou  are  either  attached  to 
pagodas  or  erected  on  the  road.  Their  purpose  is  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious. The}'  constitute  a  kind  of  caravansary  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  and  also  for  religious  purposes,  such  as  preaching  and 
disputation. 

We  arranged  a  plantation  of  teak  near  the  Goung-gwai's  house, 
the  seeds  having  previously  been  boiled  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
ashes.  A  Burmese  proclamation  was  thereupon  issued  to  the  follow- 
ing effect. 

"  The  Superintendent  in  his  tour  to  the  Forests,  having  on  the 
22nd  February  1S5G  arrived  at  Kyouktalone,  be  accordingly  proceeded 
to  establish  a  teak  plantation  of  fourteen  feet  square  near  the  Goung- 
gwai's  house,  and  having  placed  him  in  charge  of  it,  parties  are  warn- 
ed from  molesting  it  under  pain  of  being  prosecuted." 

23)d  February. — We  went  down  the  choung  through  a  thriving 
teak  forest,  and  afLer  ten  miles  walk  halted  at  Pyinbone,  a  village 
often  houses,  situated  along  the  bank  of  the  plashy  Kawleya.  The 
numerous  reeds  and  shrubs  fringing  the  tributaries  of  this  stream 
gave  a  feature  of  loneliness  to  the  prospect,  which  required  the 
strength  of  association  to  relieve.  Numerous  were  the  tracks  of  tigers 
on  their  arenaceous  beds,  which  from  such  tokens  must  be  very  com- 
mon, although  they  are  seldom  seen,  and  I  learnt,  seldom  do   harm. 

In  this  day's  march,  I  observed  three  stages  of  vegetation  peculi- 
arly marked.  First  was  a  real  forest  with  large  trees  of  Careya  arho- 
rea,  LagerstrcBmia,  Dalbergia,  Greivia  spectabiUs,  and  G.  Hook- 
erii.  I  also  came  across  much  underwood,  in  many  places,  which 
ajipearcd  to  be  impassable. 

Next,  and  intermediate  were  found  growths  of  smaller  or  under- 
sized trees  of  5(!/'ic/iMos  9iux"  vomica,  Photinia  scratifoUa,  Lagcrstra:mia 
regina,  and  j\Iaugifera  indica. 

Lastly,  the  whole  extent  of  country  around  Pyinbone  village 
seemed  to  be  a  general  level,  overgrown  here  and  there  with  elephant 
grass,  forming  a  marshy  land  watered  by  the  Kawleya,  whose 
slimy  banks  were  covered  with  sedges  and  other  noxious  weeds,  evin- 
cing in  their  very  form  their  sickly  nature,  and  indicating  by  their 
numerous  but  sickly  twigs  and  branches,  how  much  they  require  the 
vivyfying  influence  of  the  sun,  and  of  a  purer  atmosphere.  However 
this  place  may  be  adapted  for  rice  cultivation,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  shunned  by  teak,  in  fact,  the  other  trees  partook  of  the 
same  quality.     In  a  marshy  and  jungly    country   like    Pyinbone,    wd 
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mif^Ut  cxpeot  intcnnittfijt  and  remittent  fovrr*?  to  pvpvail  tlivonglionl 
the  year,  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases  being  in  general  aseribed 
to  the  action  "on  tlie  system  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  on  arriving  at  this  place, 
is  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants.  They  have  a  strange,  nncarthly, 
yellow  tinge,  with  sunken  eyes  and  a  shrivelled  form,  facts  which 
speak  more  tlian  volumes  for  the  pernicious  effects  of  marsh  miasma. 
Fever  and  ague  have  set  their  seal  on  almost  every  face,  and  with  so 
indelible  a  mark,  that  they  are  easily  distinguished  and  pointed  out  from, 
any  other  villagers.  Improvements  in  agriculture,  especially  drainage, 
will  certainly  banish  these  diseases  where  thc}'  are  now    endemic. 

21i/i  Fehruanj. — Our  road  lay  through  thick  long  grass,  iu 
uhich  we  were  completely  buried,  and  the  heavy  sand  and  marshy 
swamps  rendered  the  march  one  of  more  than  usual  toil.  Our  guides 
plunged  into  the  juu^de,  leading  us  tlirough  jiaths  utterly  invisible, 
and  the  noise  they  made  as  they  crackled  tlie  tliickets,  were  all  the 
indications  we  had  of  our  route.  The  verdant  curtains  of  the  grass 
jungle — which  we  thrust  aside  in  order  to  pass — closed  immediately 
behind  each  of  us,  leavijig  the  stragglers  to  discover  our  course  by 
the  disturbed  waving  of  the  grass,  and  the  voices  of  tlic  guides.  But 
for  the  buffaloe  tracks  with  which  the  place  is  furx'owcd,  and  whicli 
are  exceedingly  perplexing  to  the  bewildered  traveller,  we  might  liave 
imagined  that  no  human  creatures  but  ourselves  traversed  this  laby- 
rinth during  this  year,  where,  more  than  once,  the  guides  mistook  the 
wav,  to  our  infinite  dismay  and  discomfort.  These  thick  bushes 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  fevv-  yeai's,  render  the  roads  impassable,  and 
the  forest  impenetrable,  but  the  nativQs  take  a  wise  precaution  year 
after  year,  to  set  fire  to  them. 

I  observed  tliis  day  about  two  miles  distance  from  Dike-ou 
village,  flames  of  iire,  from  which  enormous  clouds  of  smoke  issued, 
and  advancing  rapidly  into  the  fields,  penetrating,  without  any  resis- 
tance—  the  tliick  juiiglo,  and  leaving  behind  them  heaps  of  ashes 
and  cinders.  This  spectacle  has  in  it  sometliing  very  grand  and 
awful,  especially  during  the  night.  A  crackling  frame  bursting  forth 
in  torrents,  and  rising  as  it  were  to  the  clouds ;  a  black  and  thick 
smoke  bordering  the  horizon,  and  adding  to  the  obscurity;  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  light,  and  the  paleness  of  the  moon,  are  all 
objects  which,  when  contrasted,  present  a  scene  sublime  iu  the  extreme 
but  terrible  to  the  imagination.  The  animals  fly  to  every  quarter,  some 
become  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  theii*  lamentable  cries  are  heard  at 
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a  distnuco,  crwiting  terror  and  confusion  evprywlipr^  ;  tliou;?^  tlift  vil- 
iagors  take  care  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  it  sotiatinies  luipjieiuDj; 
that  the  wliole  of  their  houses  arc  cousumed  in  tiie  geiicrul  coulUv 
gration. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  this  day's  advance,  cultivation  of 
any  kind  was  iuvisible.  Tlic  plains  of  Dike-ou  arc,  for  the  most  pMvt, 
of  a  black,  thiclc,  and  very  friable  soil,  as  well  as  c.xhaustleHS  fertility 
In  certain  latitudes  it  is  the  best  soil  for  rice  and  maize,  though  they 
rear  Saccharuni  spontanenm  of  astonishing  height  and  luxuriance.  An 
exact  account  of  the  size  and  rankness  of  tho  "weeds,  flowering 
plants,  and  grass  on  the  richer  plains,  would  seem  to  those  who 
havo  not  seen  them,  an  idle  exaggeration.  They  indeed  impress 
the  eye  as  a  dead  level,  but  still  have  their  sliglit  inclinations 
and  depressions,  where  their  waters  arc  arrested  and  carried  off; 
yet  from  the  immense  amount  of  vegetation,  and  from  the  geniality 
of  their  surface  wherever  they  are  considerably  extensive,  they  havo 
ponds  which  fill  from  the  choungs  and  fx'ora  rains,  and  are  sometimes 
exhausted  during  the  intense  heat  of  March  and  April  by  evaporation. 
These  ponds,  or  as  they  are  called  inns  by  the  Burmese,  are  connected 
wth  the  choungs,  and  are  filled  in  the  season  of  high  water  with 
fish  of  various  Idnds,  and  as  the  waters  subside,  and  their  connecting 
courses  with  the  choung  become  dry,  the  fishes  are  taken  by  the 
Government  inthamas  for  making  salt  fish,  n(j(q)€e  &c.  Sec.  During 
the  curing  and  manufacturing  season  the  place  becomes  a  source  of 
pollution  to  the  atmosphere ;  hence  tlicse  plains,  beautiful  as  tkey 
seem  to  the  eye,  and  extraordinary  as  are  their  fertility^  are  very  un- 
favorable in  point  of  salubrity. 

The  inns  of  the  place  abound  with  excellent  fish  of  various  kinds, 
Yiz.  tTVO  or  three  species  oiOpliioccphalus,  Pcrcime,  Gohins  fjianis,  Notop- 
tsrtis  Kapirat,  Clanas  pimctatus,  Systmins,  Abramis,  Mastacembulus, 
Cirrinus.  calabasii  and  Cypriims  rohita.  The  last  named  is  generidly 
emoked  and  dried  in  large  quantities  fur  exportation.  I  have  seen 
no  snakes  about  the  place,  but  the  villagers  assured  me  that  both 
venemous   and  innocuous  serpents  abound. 

We  carao  to  Dike-ou  village  about  10  a.  m.  after  having  accom- 
plished a  jouniey  of  eight  miles.  I  made  acquamtance  w  ith  a  Ta- 
lien  doctor  named  Ou  Shoay  Moung,  who  had  been  a  resident  hero 
^v  many  years,  and  had  extensive  professional  practice,  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bawuce  district  patronising  him.  I  had,  at 
first,  hoped  to  have  gathered  from  hhn  some  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  country  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  but  I 
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found  him  so  exceedingly  iguoratit,  that  all  attempte?  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  him  was  perfectly  useless,  lie  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  high  opinion  ho  entertained  of  his 
own  abihtics  in  the  healing  art.  Among  other  wonderftd  cures  which 
he  pretended  to  have  effected,  he  told  me  that  he  had  many  times 
stopped  the  progress  of  Cholera,  and  that,  to  the  efficacy  of  Ida 
medicines,  his  patients  had  always  recovered.  The  extaior  of  this 
disciple  of  Esculapius  indicated  that  he  had  made  a  small  fortun^ 
by  liis  profession,  as  the  very  name  of  physician  ,Sal-tha-mah,  uispires 
the  natives  with  a  degree  of  respect,  which  always  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  bear  it.  The  imperturbable  assurance  with  which  these 
learned  personages  deliver  their  opinions,  and  their  drugs,  make 
them  easily  pass  for  supernatural  beings,  gifted  with  the  mysterious 
fecultyof  discovering  and  curing  every  kind  of  disease  that  flesh 
is  heir  to. 

25t/t  February. — We  w^ere  occupied  this  day  in  examining  the 
obstruction  in  the  chouug  of  this  place.  The  banks  are  neither 
high  nor  steep,  and  almost  the  whole  bed  is  occupied  by  water  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  current  slow.  They  are 
partially  clogged  up  with  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  had 
fallen  in  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  the  encroachment  of  bushes. 

The  banks  of  the  clioung  are  composed  of  light  loam  and  sand, 
and  is  covered  with  jungle  trees.  A  variety  of  ^underwood  isj  also 
interspersed,  and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  for  some 
miles  on  both  sides.  During  the  rains,  the  ehoung  on  that  part,  ag 
well  as  lower  down,  overflows  and  tends  to  fructify  (so  I  was  told) 
the  soil  within  its  reach.  We  were  very  much  annoyed  during 
Ihe  excursion,  with  the  sting  of  a  species  of  Formica  called  by  the  Bur- 
mese hhajicn.  These  little  creatures  construct  their  nests  on  trees, 
and  to  punish  them  for  their  bolduess,  our  peons  pulled  them  down  and 
made  a  feast  of  them  with  a  vengeance. 

2G.'7t  February. — Proceeded  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  after  a 
journey  of  twelve  miles,  we  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  Kyoung  not 
far  from  Sauphai  village,  not  being  able  to  ford  the  river,  as  ia 
many  places  it  was  deep,  and  the  road  heavy,  as  to  render  i& 
necessary  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  highway.  In  one  of  these 
swamps  I  found  Nymphma  rubra  with  rose  colored  flowers,  in  abund- 
ance. The  natives  are  very  fond  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  which 
they  eat  green.  The  seeds,  when  intended  for  exportation,  ara 
dried. 

Tho  Phoungyee  of  the  Kyoung,  in  the  couiso  of  a  ooayersation 
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^lich  Dr.  TJraiiflis  fiml  inysoirhad  with  him,  nppparod  nnxioiis  to 
know  the  reason  wl)y  the  former  ■wore  spc-ctaolcs,  remarking;  with 
a  grin  that  it  was  surely  not  on  account  of  okl  nge.  I  explained  it 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  seemed  greatly  pleased  Avitli  tlie  ingenuity 
displayed  in  rectifying  shortsightedness.  Nothing,  however,  would 
satisfy  him  until  he  had  tried  them  on,  hut  hciug  an  elderly  man, 
lie  could  not,  as  was  to  be  expected,  see  any  thing  with  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  environs  of  Sanphai  village,  and  the  Kyoung  contiguous  to  it. 
It  is  distinguished  for  rice  fields  and  the  excellent  roads  cut 
through  them.  A  cluster  of  tamarind  and  mangoe  trees  decorate 
this  charming  landscape  with  their  J;hick  foliage ;  numerous  buf- 
faloes were  grazing  in  tlie  plain  ;  a  crowd  of  people  were  occupied 
in  their  different  labors  ;  and  the  finest  and  most  exquisite  sky  crown, 
ed  the  smiling  scene.  The  surrounding  villages  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  the  thick  tufts  of  trees  which  encircle  them,  and  the  eminences 
on  which  they  are  generally  situated,  to  secure  them  fi'om  inundation. 
Thus  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  overlook  the  rich 
harvest  when  it  is  covered,  and  judging  from  the  congenial  air  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness,  their  inhabitants  are  sensible  of  the  abundance 
which  reigns  around  them.  One  circumstance  alone  seems  to  throw 
a  shade  over  the  picture,  and  it  is  the  unfortunate  necessity  which  com- 
pels the  villagers  every  evening  to  gather  their  flocks  together,  and  shut 
them  either  in  the  interior  of  the  village,  or  close  to  their  houses,  to 
secure  tliem  from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  baffaloe  stealers,  or  Kuinj- 
ihakoes. 

aiih  February. — At  2  a.  m.,  we  were  again  in  motion.  A  beauti- 
fully bright  and  clear  constellated  sky  enabled  us  at  the  commencement 
of  our  march,  to  pick  our  way  with  some  feelings  of  security.  At  day 
break  we  found  that  we  were  on  the  Shoay-Gyeen  road,  wnich,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  capricious  indentations  of  the  countr}',  was  serpentine. 
Few  high  roads  in  the  Sittaug  valley  are  more  favored  than  this ;  few, 
at  any  rate,  combine  in  themselves  three  such  elements  of  nrtural 
beauty.  The  tout  ensemble  of  this  scene  was  truly  enchanting,  and  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  greatest  artist ;  the  Sittang  river 
on  one  side  in  all  its  majesty,  the  Shoay-Gyeen  mountains  on  the  other 
with  the  soft  gradations  on  their  wavy  eminences  as  they  lap  one  over 
the  other,  and  overhead,  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Burmese, 
indeed,  have  done  what  they  could  not  to  disparage,  if  not  to  vie 
with  nature.  Numerous  villages,  some  gracefully  located  on  the 
shore,  some  almost  washed  over  by  the  silvery  wattra  of  the  Sittaug ; 
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f.tliers  strol'-liiug  toAvards  tlic  north  exteiuling  into  the  interior  with  troes 
of  the  cocoanut  and  hekls  cirpctted  with  verdure,  and  on  which  innu- 
merable flocks  of  balTaloes  and  cows  were  grazi?ig-.  Tiius  nature,  by  jire- 
sonting  this  delightful  view  of  a  rural  and  pastoral  retreat,  dispos-ed  uiy 
heart  to  its  delights,  and  transported  xne  in  idea  to  those  happy  ages 
when  men  wCiO  all  shepherds,  and  knew  no  other  riches  but  their  Hocks 
and  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  numerous  crocodiles  (Crocodilns  vuhja 
rh)  which  infest  the  waters  of  the  Sittang.  There  arc  some  no  doubt, 
hut  a  much  smaller  number  than  is  generally  asserted.  In  proof  I 
may  mention,  that  the  peons  who  accompanied  us  on  the  tour  wrro- 
continually  in  the  water,  and  yet  wc  did  not  lose  a  single  man  ;  and  I 
vainly  watched  for  these  animals  without  seeing  one. 

We  came  to  Shoay-Gyeeu  about  9  a.m.,  after  having  travelled  ten 
miles,  and  our  entrance  into  a  large  station,  where  we  could  behold  fami- 
liar faces,  was  truly  welcome.  The  change  from  jungly  swamps  and 
forest  marshes,  from  salt  iish  and  rice,  and  rice  and  salt  fish,  to  the 
vays  and  means  of  civilized  life  was  looked  for  by  our  whole  party 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  our  spirits  rose  with  it. 

I  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  a  friend,  who  made  me  right  wel- 
come to  it.  Accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  such  poor  food  aforemen. 
tioued — all  we  could  obtain^  in  the  villages  we  passed  through — hastily 
served  up  on  some  cracked  dishes  and  plates  that  had  escaped  breakage 
which  is  one  of  the  immunities  of  travelling,  I  was  scarcely  prepared, 
though  I  longed  for  the  change  to  an  elegantly  spread  table,  furnished 
with  a  profusion  of  delicate  viands  that  would  have  suited  the  taste  of 
the  most  fastidious  epicure.  For  my  part,  I  did  justice  to  the  repast 
set  before  me. 

2Sth  Fcbruanj. — Encamped  at  Shoay-Gyeen,  and  for  the  time 
we  remained,  I  rambled  through  its  streets  and  suburbs. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sittang  river,  and 
has  an  extensive  well  built  wooden  pier  with  a  handsome  roof  to  secure 
it  against  the  effects  of  the  weather.  In  stablity  and  structure,  I 
should  think  it  equal  to  Godwin's  Wharf  at  Eangoon.  Some  of  the 
principal  roads  are  long,  wide,  and  spacious,  with  others  crossing  them 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  in  general  more  solidly  built  than  is 
visual  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  Burmese.  Unfortunately,  hoAvever,  the 
ground  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  low,  which  subjects  it  to  inundations 
Avhen  the  liver  is  swollen  wdth  the  rains.  But  it  seems  of  small  mo- 
ment  to  this  amphibious  nation.  In  the  rear,  the  ground  rises  to  a 
comparative    height,  and  besides  possessing  a  most  salubrious  at- 
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mospliero,  it  iilso  aiTordi  a  doli<,'htful  view  of  tho  siirrouudiug  country. 
Tliis  elevation  in  now  occupied  as  a  Cautoument,  aud  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  private  residences  of  other  classes 
burround   it  and   have  gardens  attached  to  them. 

At  one  period  the  town  of  Shoay-Gyeen  was  very  populous,  but 
for  many  years  previous  to  our  taking  possession  of  it,  the  population 
had  much  decreasedj  and  at  present  I  should  estimate  it  at  about 
eight  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Military  and  establishments. 

The  Bazar  is  pretty  close  to  the  river  bank,  extending  in  a 
long  range  towards  the  Contonment,  and  contains  a  tolerable  supply 
of  fowls,  ducks,  and  lisli,  Avhich  are  to  be  had  at  much  lower  rales 
than  can  be  obtained  at  Rangoon,  A  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
indigenous  or  cultivated  here  are  also  found  on  sale,  viz,  Solununi 
viclongena,  S.  hjcoperska,  Batatas  edalis,  Ca.mvaUa  (iladiuUi,  Sbuipis 
dichotoma,  Cucurhita  iiuixima,  Trickosanihcn  anfjulnu,  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
Momordlca  charantia,  Cucumis  sativus,  Abelmoschus  esculentes,  and 
Caijskum.  To  these  m,ay  be  added  the  fruits  of  Mangijcra  indica, 
Carica  jxipuga,  r&idlian  i)yrifcritm.  Ananas  sailvus,  Zlzyphus  jnjuba, 
(locos  nufifera,  Artocarpus  integri/olius,  Sandovicum  indicum,  Phgllan- 
thus  einbclia,  .Luu-ardiiuu  ocddeutale,  a  species  of  mviiuda,  and  Plan- 
tains. 

While  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  I  came  across 
a  more  datailed  description  of  the  country,  contributed  to  the  Fuin- 
goon  Chronicle,  and,  I  hope,  in  giving  it  a  more  permanent  place  in 
tliis  work,  the  v>riter  will  not  impute  to  me  motives  other  than  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  provinces  which  is  mainly  the 
object  of  my  jn-eseut  work. 

"  Shoay  Gyeen,  in  the  Birman  language  means,  tho  "  Golden 
Biver,''  from  the  fact  that  its  sands  are  fuU  of  fine  particles  of  gold — 
for  which  at  certain  seasons  the  Burmese  wash — but  whether  the 
precious  deposits  repay  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  river  at  this  station 
narrows— aud  is  not  so  densely  wooded  as  either  up  or  down  the 
stream — From  the  river,  as  usual  in  all  Burman  villages,  rows  of 
houses  elevated  some  feet  above  the  ground  line  its  banks,  and  are 
scattered  among  masses  of  trees— while  in  the  distance,  and  rising  above 
the  trees,  we  see  the  picturesque  dome-shaped  spires  of  a  few  pagodas— 
and  the  no  less  pictui*esc|ue  roofs  of  Phoungyee  houses,  which  in  their 
architecture  (if  I  may*  caU  it  such)  greatly  remind  me  of  the  houses 
in  Switzerland — There  ai'e  the  fine  wharfs  built  on  the  beach  (one 
by  a  native)  which  give  something  of  an  European  air  to  tho  river's 
^idc.    Tu  the  ^.  E.  tke  river  wliich  givus  its  udue  to  the  etatioit 


fjills  intot]x£  main  stronm— ilowing  ■•.jwh  from  the  distant  liills.  Tli9 
Stockade  lies  about  a  mile  inland,  on  rising  n''P"Tid,  the  -walk  from 
the  river's  hanlc  to  it,  thi'ough  the  baj^av,  (wliere  two  fine  open 
markets  are  built)  is  very  pretty — you  pa^s  along  a  good  road,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  l)y  a  pagoda  or  so,  with 
those  coi'chmil  figm'os  at  the  entrance,  which  so  forcibly  rcmiiid  tlm 
spectator  of  the  sphinxes  and  Griffins  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  stockade 
is  far  from  a  good  defence — being  built  on  low  ground — but  it  has 
t3ecn  impi*ovcd  since  our  occupation — by  a  low  long  ]iarft>irt  wall 
to  the  W.  fumked  by  a  three  gun  Bastion — From  this  wall  you  look 
down,  on  a  wild  extent  of  jungle — the  fitting  haunt  of  tigers 
?nd  other  wild  animals.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  many  officers — • 
the  artillery  laying  here  and  the  37th  Grenadiers  (N.  I.)  just  arrived 
• — Thci'o  are  two  gates  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
ti'ench. 

On  the  rising  ground  outside  the  stockade  to  the  S.  E.  (and 
the  ground  graduall}' rises  to  the  East,  till  it  joins  the  di.stant  hiUs) 
on  a  fine  open  space,  cleared  for  the  purpose  :  the  New  Itluropean  bar- 
backs  &c.  are  built  in  echellon.  The  site  is  excellent — conunanding 
as  it  does  the  Town  of  Shoay-Gyeen,  and  Stockade  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  it  shov.'S  little  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese 
to  have  built  their  stockade  so  low,  while  a  fine  commanding  site  lay 
close  at  hand — and  wTiich  only  required  clearing — to  the  E.  stretch 
out  vast  jungles  bounded  by  fine  bold  and  clearly  defined  hills.  To 
the  N.  a  low  level  plain  Avith  a  jungle  stretching  out  in  the  distance. 
There  are  (as  where  arc  there  not  in  Burraah  '?)  some  veiy  beautiful 
wallia  and  views  in  Shoay-Gyeen — one  only  I  shall  mention.  It  is  to  the 
S.  E.  the  road  in  this  direction  (passing  the  Commissioner's  house,) 
at  first  winds  along  under  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  at  times  break 
out  into  gladeg  and  vistas — with  a  few  dilapidated  Pagodas  and 
Phoungyec  houses  on  each  side  of  it — as  you  gain  an  elevation  the  scene 
to  the  right  is  really  beautiful — and  I  would  almost  at  times  fancy 
myself  looking  down  on  some  wild  scene  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
•—steep  banks  descend  at  whose  foot  runs  along  the  golden  stream 
of  the  clear  and  sparkling  Shoay  Gyeen — while  the  eye  wanders  ovei* 
th  c  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  dense  jvuigle — of  underwood  and 
forest  trees  ;  the  whole  bounded  by  purple  or  dark  green  hills,  with 
jagged  summits  in  some  parts  clothed  in  foliage  and  relieved  against 
the  deep  blue  sky — but  oftener  hid  in  mist  or  encu'ded  with  light 
fleecy  clouds — it  is  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.    And  it  is  thus 
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tv.iYcl  iTwanls,  A-r  Olio  sueli  scene  repays  for  days,  snd  wcolvs  of  pri- 
vation, toil,  and  danger. 

Tigers  sometimes  pay  us  a  visit — one  v*-as  shot  latr'ly  and 
anotlicr  came  down  and  killed  a  bullock — and  then  made  oil,  Init 
tjiougli  he  was  waited  for  and  bhot  at  on  Ids  rcturu  next  evening,  he 
escaped. 

At  present  we  have  layiiig  here. 

A  wing  of  II.  Ms  3-jtli  Ilegiment. 

A  Vving  of  thf  o/tli  Grenadiers  (X.  I.)  and  who  lately  relieved 
the  13th  N.  I. 

Part  of  a  Company  of  Madras  Ai'ty.  the  B.  2nd  Dattalion. 

I  have  given  hut  a  brief  and  concise  description  of  Shoay-Gyccn — 
as  I  said — merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  more  stirring  matter." 

SO/Ji  Frhniari/. — We  quitted  Shoay-Gyeen  at  day  break  with 
an  addition  to  the  elephants  supplied  us  by  the  Commissariat  at 
Eangoon,  This  animal  had  a  small  bell  strung  to  its  neck,  the 
sound  of  which  was  deep  toned  and  harmonious.  It  might  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect  among 
the  woods.  The  utility  of  this  ornament  sufficiently  accounts  for 
its  adoption.  The  bell  serves  to  keep  a  party  together  which  accident 
might  othervdse  separate  in  the  intermuiablc  forests. 

The  country  thi'ough  which  we  passed  was  much  embellished  liy 
a  profusion  of  jungle  trees,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  march, 
by  noble  clumps  of  bamboos.  It  was,  indeed,  a  noble  forest;  almost 
eveiy  variety  of  the  finest  timber  the  country  produces  stood  inter- 
spersed, such  as  Daiberr/ia,  Melicoca  trijuga,  Pentaptera  arjuana,  P. 
(jlabni,  OcUaa  icodier,  Acacia  stipidata,  Lar/erstrmmia  regina,  Inga  .rglo- 
carpa,  &c.  The  two  last  were  of  fi'equent  occurrence  and  appeai*ed 
to  mc  to  be  the  only  timber  felled  here  for  the  Shoay-Gycen  market. 
A  good  garnisliing  of  Careya  arborea  and  Mclanorrhaa  nsitata  marked 
the  quality  of  the  ground,  ii.n(\.Strichnos  nn.vvomica  with  a  short,  crook- 
ed, thick  trunk,  irregularly  branched,  and  overloaded  with  fruits, 
added  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The  level  ground  between  the  Sit- 
tang  river  and  a  low  ridge  of  hills  was  covered  with  bamboos.  Aca- 
cia slipultila  and  Lagerstnemia  regina  also  gre\T  luxuriantly  there, 
though  very  little  of  the  underAvood  had  been  cleai"ed  by  the  fire. 

The  ridge  of  hills  mentioned  above  is  said  to  be  metalliferous. 
On  a  hasty  examination,  I  found  it  principally  composed  of  grey  ii'oa 
stone  resembling  lava,  in  the  spaces  between  the  granite;  great  blocks 
of  which  appeared  on  tliem. 
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Before  comiug  to  Bawkatah  village,  tlie  path  lay  for  three  hov\r.< 
throivgh  I' igh  grass  jungle,  which,  having  recently  liecn  visited  by  n 
herd  of  Elephants — the  prints  of  whose  feet  wei-e  very  perceptible — 
reudered  travelling  extremely  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous. 

We  came  to  Bawkatah  at  !  p.  m.     It  is   a  small   wi-etched   look- 
ing village.     The  inhabitants  complained  sadly  of  the   mischief   done 
to  their  crops  by  wild  hogs  {Sus  indicits),  a  great  part  of  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.     The  villagers  were  miserably    clad,    and   exhibited 
other  signs  of  extreme   poverty.     The  site  on  which   the   ^^llage   is 
built,  on  a.  choung  of  the  same  name,  being  lately  cleared,  none  of  tha 
houses  were   quite   finished.     Nothing   can    l)e   more   different  from 
Sanphai  plain    than  the   appearance    of   the    country   thus   far.     Not 
in  natui'til  features,  for  it  enjoys    the   advantages   of  climate   and   soil 
perhaps  even  in  higher  degrees,  if  not  equal — but  the  misery   and  po- 
verty of  the  people,  the  oppression  under  which  they   had   been   bowed 
down  under  the  former  Goverumant,  and  the   almost  total    neglect    of 
cultivation,     are    beyond   description.     Nature    must   be    called  into 
beneficial  exercise  by  the  industiy  of  man,  and  the  population   of  this 
country  is  unable  and  disinclined  to  avail  itself  of  the   natural    advan- 
tages it  possesses.     We  saw  nothing  but  hamlets,  very  few  inhabitants, 
and  scarcely  any  horned  cattle  after  wc  left  Shoay  Gyeen, 

1st  March. — Crossed  the  Bawkatah  choung  which  was  about 
twenty  yards  in  breadth  ;  its  banks  were  most  abundantly  ornamented 
fvith  ti'ees  of  Salijr,  and.  several  cucurbitaceous  plants  were  also 
found  sown. 

During  the  journey,  we  met  a  number  of  bullocks  proceeding  t» 
Shoay-Gyeen  laden  with  merchandise,  and  near  to  them  a  still  gi-eater 
Mumber  of  eattle  belonging  to  Shan  Merchants,  grazing  in  the  field. 
These  people  repair  annually,  in  the  dry  season  to  our  territory, 
bringing  with  them  stick  lac,  bee's  wax,  various  drugs,  gums,  raw  silk, 
lacquered  ware,  ready  made  clothes,  eoasisting  of  Chinese  pantaloons 
and  jackets,  the  latter  being  stufTed  with  cotton  and  varnished  jet 
black  ;  onions,  joggree  in  cakes,  ponies,  etc.  &c,  stick  lac  is,  however, 
the  principal  article.  The  returns  are  book  muslin,  dry  fish,  ngapee^ 
salt,  <S-c. 

The  country  -\ve  traversed  to-day  -was  partly  through  forests  of  a 
mixed  kind,  and  paddy  fields.  The  fonner  comprised  Acacia  Sirissa, 
growing  gregariously,  Lagerstramia  rcgina,  Grewia  spectaUlis,  G.  Hoo- 
kerii,  G'  Fiorihnnda,  Kydia  Calycina,  Billcnla  augusta,  and  B.  Scabra: 
the  latter  were  entwined  by  scattered  villages  delightfully  situated. 
We  came  to  Kwai-ta-leeu  a  Kareen  yiUagej  as  the  sun  was  passfng 
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the  meriJian,  and  tooli  up  our  quarter?  for  the  iiigTit  in  a  sinnll  ZAjnt. 
The  Paulouug  mountains  stood  before  ns,  prcsentinfj  onn  of  the  most 
magnificent  sights.  There  arose  a  perpendicular  cliff  in  all  the  majeetj 
and  sublimity  of  its  desolation  ;  there  another  sprang  for.vard  as  in  the 
Tery  act  of  losing  its  balance,  and  about  to  precipitate  itself  upon  the 
vale  below  ;  while  a  thousand  otlier  objects,  grotesquely  and  fiintas- 
tically  arranged,  and  all  shaded  in  the  sky -bound  perspective  by  the 
blue  ridge-like  brow  far  beyond  Panloung,  constituted  a  kind  of  chao- 
tic space  where  nature  seemed  to  haxe  indulged  in  her  wildest  cap- 
rices. 

2nd  March. — At  this  place  scanty  supplies  were  obtained,  scarce- 
ly sufficient  for  the  day.  There  was  fetid  water  in  a  neigliboring 
well,  and  boughs  hardly  enough  for  our  elephants,  and  we  were 
therefore  glad  to  leave  Kwai-ta-leen,  and  entered  an  extensive  plain  of 
which  the  vegetation  was  peculiarly  pleasing.  Fine  grass  of  various  kinds, 
"with  ilftmosrt  of  diiTei'ent  species  peeping  their  heads  through  them, 
and  bushes  of  Acacia,  Bauhinia,  Combretum,  and  Cactus,  clothe  the 
Boil  which  is  formed  of  slate  clay.  I  traversed  the  district  in  a  cheer- 
ful frame  of  mind,  and  Koon-choung-wah  village — situated  on  the  Sit- 
tang  river — received  us  hospitably.  As  we  entered,  there  were  a 
bevy  of  women  and  girls  "  in  the  garb  of  Eve  "  and  in  open  day,  turn" 
bling  and  splashing  in  the  water,  enjoying  themselves  like  ducks  in 
a  puddle.  They  were  in  no  degree  disconcerted,  and  joked  in  perfect 
innocence  and  unconsciousness  of  perpetrating  an  impropriety.  The 
passers  by  appeared  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Many  of  the  gardens  about  Koon-choung-wah  village,  exhibited 
proofs  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  consequently  success,  far  beyond 
•what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  almost  total  previous  neglect, 
and  I  will  add,  invaluable  appendage  to  a  poor  man's  house.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  long  before  a  due  sense  of  its  importance  could 
be  instilled  :  the  example  of  a  few  better  informed  on  this  subject, 
but  above  all  the  frequent  landing  of  Europeans  at  this  place,  on 
their  way  to  Toung-hoo,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  the  villagers  to  the 
advantages  of  a  garden,  which  has  now  begun  for  the  most  part  to  abound 
in  Tamanndus  indica,  Carica  iiapaya,  Mangijera  indica,  Artocarpus 
inteyrijolius,  Plantains,  Anminas  sativus,  Solanum  melongena,  S.  ly- 
copersica,  Bapharms  sativus,  Lagenariapipo,  L.  vulgaris,  Trichosanthes 
anguina,  Momordica  charantia,  Lnffa  j^erdandra,  L.  decandra,  Allium 
sativum,  A.  cepa,  Sinapis  dichotoma,  Phaseolus  mungo,  Zea  mays,  Oci. 
mum  and  Hibiscus  sahdariffa.  I  never  saw  the  red  sour  calyx  of 
Hibiscus   so  fine  any  where  ;  it  makes  an  excellent  jeUyj.mncb.'reeem- 
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bling,  and  I  think  as  good  as  our  English  currant.    Itt   aativo   nama 
is  Chinbourifj — it  may  be  also  used  for  tarts. 

Besides  the  above,  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  see  the  dark 
ieave.'i  of  Panica  granatum  with  its  deep  "rerBailliou  blossoms,  inter- 
twined with  its  fairer  neighbors,  the  Citrus  aarantium  and  0.  herrpxmia 
with  rich  ambrosial  blossoms  which  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
a  luxury  of  odour.  Behind  them  I'ose  the  Inja  higemina  a  leguminous 
plant — affording  a  thick  beautiful  shade,  over  which  peeped  the  slen- 
der and  graceful  Cassia  florida  with  branches  terminating  in  a  large 
panicle  of  deep  yellow  blossoms,  making  altogether  a  charming  picture. 

Since  we  left  Pegu  city  to  this  day,  the  following  formation  of 
Forests  was  noted  by  me. 

1st.  From  Phrawgyee  village  to  Ma-ou-dan,  Yindike,  an  ua- 
described  species  of  Z)aZi^?77i'rt,  appeared  to  be  the  most  prevalent;  it 
also  inhabited — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees — the  tracts  from 
Kyouktalone  to  Dike-ou.  It  was,  however,  seldom  observed  to  attain 
ft  very  large  size,  and  generally  exhibited  a  girth  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  circumference.  It  yields  timber  of  a  black  color,  of  ex- 
treme closeness  of  grain  and  density  of  structure,  with  a  specific 
gravity  that  it  will  not  float,  and  might  be  tried  for  gun-carriages  or 
for  mechanical  purposes,  where  strength  is  required  and  great  friction 
to  be  resisted. 

2/jd.  The  tree  which  yields  the  wood  oil. — Dipterocarpus  tur- 
hinat  us — showed  a  second  forest  type  from  Ma-ou-dan  to  the  Bawnea 
forests.  The  timber  affords  good  scantling  for  house  buildin^,  but 
the  Burmese  prefer  it  usually  to  make  up  their  canoes.  It  may  be 
very  well  used  for  house  posts  if  carefully  preserved  from  moisture. 

3id.  Iron  wood — Inga  zylocarpa — exceeded  in  number  its 
associates  from  Shoay-Gyeen  town  to  Bawkatah,  with  a  girth  of  fi'om 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the  Pyin-Kadoe  of 
the  Burmese.  It  was  in  great  demand  at  Shoay-Gyeen  when  I  was 
last  there.  Inga  is  impervious  to  white  ants,  and,  from  what  was 
said  by  Dr.  McClelland,  appears  well  adapted  for  spars  for  naval  pur. 
poses,  if  not  too  heavy, 

4th.  From  Kwai-ta-leen  to  Koon-choung-wah  village,  Acacia 
Sirissa  was  the  most  common.  It  is  easily  distinguished  firom  its 
forest  companions  on  account  of  its  clean  trunk  of  four  to  eight  feet 
round,  being  of  straight  and  lengthy  growth,  and  would  furnish  valu- 
able timber  for  house  posts  or  other  economical  pui*poses.  It  pro- 
duces timber  of  a  dark  color,  and  very  ha,rd.    It  is   remarkably   char 
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ft^enstic  of  a  peculiar  soil.     This  tree  is  sure  to    he    found   vrhererer 
the  land  is  low,  and  liable  to  inuudatinn. 

3rd  Maroli. — Having  proceeded  in  a  N.  W.  direction-  for  fifteen 
miles,  we  halted  at  Tha-nat-pin-zaik  village.  A  Kraall  teak  forcf  t  oc- 
curred in  our  route,  containing  atout  fifty  full  sized  and  a  great  number 
of  young  trees,  growing  along  yviih  DUknia  aucjusta,  D.  scabra,  Inna 
^locarpa,  Pentaptern  arjuana,  P.  glabra,  Gmelina  arborea,  Careya  arbo- 
rea,  TennmaUa  chchula,  Elccodendron  integrifulia,  Sirychncs  niixvornica, 
Lagerstrteinia  rer/ina,  JVahura  piscidia,  Barriugtonia  acntangula,  Bom- 
hax  pcntandra^  Conocaipns  robustus,  Pierospernnnn  aceroides.  P.  $iih- 
acerifolium,  Microlceua  spectahilis,  Odina  icodicr,  Antidesma  paniculata, 
two  species    of  Bignonia  and  Dalhergia. 

But,  whether  from  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  removal  of  teak, 
it  is  of  a  small  size,  Avhilst  the  foregoing  trees,  except  Palbergia  and 
Stnjchnos,  all  large  timber,  I'ivalling  the  teak  itself  in  magnitude,  and 
far  outnumbering  it  in  qnan  ity. 

A  fcAV  miles  before  we  reached  Tlia-nat-pin-zaik,  we  came  to  a  bor. 
der  of  low  land  between  high  and  low  water  marks.  I  was  informed 
that  this  spot,  during  the  rains,  is  covered  with  several  feet  of  water. 
The  humid  efFacts  of  these  inundations  no  doubt  remain  long  after 
the  waters  have  subsided,  and  the  exhalations — -from  the  power  of  tha 
■vertical  sun — generate  diseases  v.hose  effects  are  exhibited  in  the 
pale  yellow  complexions  of  the  inhabitants.  Behind  this  spot,  at  th® 
distance  of  above  five  hundred  yards,  there  are  low,  level,  swampy 
savannahs,  foi'med  by  the  rains,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  with  a  depth  more  or  less  considerable  according  to  tha 
distance  of  the  hills,  and  covered  with  wild  sugarcane.  Arums,  Pon- 
tederias,  Pitsia  stratifolla,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  uncultivated 
Arums,  and  the  succulent  stems  of  a  variety  of  the  last  named  are 
among  the  most  frequent  vegetables  to  be  met  with  in  our  bazars, 
tvhich,  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  would  hardly  be  deemed  esculent 
at  all. 

The  stagnant  waters  in  these  swamps,  unshielded  from  tha 
action  of  the  sun  by  the  forest,  render  them  still  more  deleteri- 
ous by  being  filled  with  trunks,  leaves,  branches  of  decaying 
trees  and  all  kinds  of  putrid  vegetation,  and  become  laboratories  of 
miasma,  and  generate  on  every  side  the  seeds  of  disease. 

4th  March. — We  came  to  Joebin  village  at  10  a.  m.  after  having 
Hiet  on  our  way  a  small  forest  of  teak  ti-ees  with  abundance  of  seed- 
lings growing  on  beds  of  sand  resting  on  laterite.  Throughout 
this  day's  journey  the  country  continued  to  improve,  and  althougU 
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mncli  ovciTun  Tvitll  jungle,  offered  aranle  evidence  of  fertilitj. 
Joebin  village  is  fortified  on  all  sides  by  bamboo  spikes,  owing 
to  frequent  attacks  of  daeoits  in  1854.  It  is  gracefullj  built  on 
a  lofty  mound  -whicU  shows  it  to  advantage,  and  has  a  few  houses 
situated  in  gnrdens  and  imbedded  in  groves  of  trees  of  Mangifera  indi- 
ca,  Ar'ocrirpas  integnfuUas,  Tainarbidas  indicn,  Carica  jjapai/a,  and 
Plantains  in  its  environs,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  pretty  ap- 
pearance. 

Our  Goung-gwai,  on  being  asked  to  procure  us  some  baskets 
of  rice,  assured  me  that  he  could  not  to  do  so,  as  the  villagers  always 
depended  on  the  Kareens  of  the  neighboring  hills  for  the  article.  This 
striking  circumstance  is  of  much  importance,  as  it  proves  that  in 
hilly  regions  naturally  of  an  inferior  fertility,  and  some  of  which 
are  even  absolutely  sterile,  or  placed  under  the  influence  of  a  climate 
little  favorable  to  the  vegetation  of  Cerealia,  human  labor  had  so  far 
BUcceeded  in  mitigating  the  rigor  of  it,  and  that  the  soil  natural- 
ly ungrateful  and  meagrely  endowed,  had  become  by  industry 
amazingly  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  the  hill  tribes.  The  fact 
is,  the  bounties  of  nature  are  only  of  real  utility  to  man  (as  in  the 
case  above  cited)  in  proportion  as  he  renders  them  his  own  by  exer- 
tion and  ingenuity. 

The  cultivation  alluded  to  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  A  spot  is 
cleared  by  felling  the  trees  indiscriminately  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  season,  and  after  exposing  them  to  the  sun  till  the  approach 
of  the  succeeding  rains,  they  are  conflagrated.  The  ashes  produced 
go  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  Kareens  follow  rigorously  this  practice  of 
their  forefathers,  and  resist  with  characteristic  obstinacy  all  attempt 
at  innovation.  They  are  too  poor  or  ignorant  to  look  out  either  for 
new  methods  of  cultivation  or  new  articles  of  commerce.  They  are 
contented  w  ith  the  means  of  existence,  but  the  occasional  labor 
■whieh  they  will  go  through — more  particularly  in  bearing  heavy  bur- 
dens across  the  mountains,  is  astonishing. 

5th  March. — Examined  the  rapids  in  the  Koon  choung.  The 
"water  was  bounding  onwards  with  resistless  speed,  and  as  it 
clashed  against  the  rocky  obstructions — being  lashed  into  foam 
and  gleaming  with  silvery  brightness  wherever  touched  by  the 
sun's  rays.  These  falls  may  have  been  formed  by  earthquake 
motion  ;  the  convulsion  must  have  been  terrible,  since  they  are  vast 
rocks  apparently  torn  from  the  mountain,  and  strewed  on  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  its  victoiy. 
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I  have  ventured  to  express  the  above  opinion  becAuge,  in  reading 
over  the  narratives  of  earthquakes  at  large,  we  are  constantly  assured 
of  mountains  btung  removed  from  one  place  to  another — of  their 
sides  being  detached  and  roUt^d,  or  conveyed  into  the  streams,  va^t, 
angular,  and  without  order  ; — of  the  heads  of  the  largest  trees  being 
bent  downwards  ; — of  valleys  being  obliterated  ;  of  the  course  of  the 
rivers  being  altered,  springs  and  fountains  sprouting  up,  fissures  and 
chasms  of  vast  depth  and  extent  being  formed  with  smolie  and  flama 
issuing  from  them,  and  of  lakes  formed  where  none  previously  existed. 

To  open  a  passage  to  float  the  timber  from  the  higher  forests  of 
this  district,  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder to  rend  these  rocky  boulders.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  they  can  be  overcome  by  a  small  outlay.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
I  recollect  reading  of  immense  excavations  having  been  made  upon 
the  great  canal  in  Sweden.  In  France  also,  a  tunnel  of  considerable 
length  was  made.  Indeed,  in  all  of  these  works,  in  road  making,  and 
in  many  other  undertakings  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  commerce,  the  extension  of  the  arts,  or  domestic  comforts  and  na- 
tional importance,  it  is  most  evident  that,  but  for  the  simple  process 
of  applying  the  extensive  force  of  gun-powder,  we  must  have  been 
deprived  of  innumerable  advantages  and  accomodations. 

Cth  March. — We  proceeded  to  examine  the  Koon  forests.  A 
ehort  distance  from  Joebin  village  we  passed  over  a  low  ground  of 
light  and  sandy  soil,  thinly  dotted  with  teak,  and  an  occasional  tree 
of  Dijjlerucaqms  luibinatiis.  This  spot  was  evidently  cultivated  some 
years  back,  but  now  it  has  reverted  to  its  original  type — jungle  ;  and, 
according  to  the  afhrination  of  the  Goung-gwai,  contains  no  water 
during  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  rains  it  fills  and  finds  an  exit  into 
the   Koon  chouug. 

A  range  of  hills  commenced  half  a  mile  from  Joebin  village,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  appearance  of  original  character.  Some  hoary  points 
were  seen  to  shoot  boldly ;  one  might  fancy,  looking  down,  to  see  that 
all  went  right  among  the  junior  branches.  This  range,  at  first  low, 
of  a  sandy  kind  of  slate  clay — increases  gradually  from  eight  to  eleven 
hundred  feet ;  the  higher  hills  being  composed  of  the  ordinary  soft 
slaty  rock.  In  the  low  range,  I  remarked  teak  to  be  the  prevailing 
tree,  a  greater  portion  of  it  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  circumference, 
with  its  long  cylindrical  trunk  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
height  to  the  branches.  From  its  straight  growth,  and  the  number  of 
fine  young  trees  and  self-sown  seedlings,  I  consider  this  is    the  most 
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iVivorablfc  localiiy  for  forming  a  nurseiy,  oi-  ff^tfiLIi  LiTir;  tfpk  p'lin- 
tatious.  A  large  stock  of  bamboos — exceeding  tiftj  feet  in  height — 
also  occupied  b}-  far  tbo  greatest  space,  while  the  densit}-  of  their 
shade  precluded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  vigorous  growth,  if 
not  extermination,  of  young  trees  and  seedlings.  This  is  a  question 
of  great  importance  with  reference  to  prospective  nurseing  opera- 
tion s. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  whenever  I  found  a  great 
cumber  of  fine,  vigorous,  and  htalthj-  full-grown  teak  trees  surrounded 
with  bamboos,  I  saw  very  few  seedlings  near  them,  and  these  on  examina- 
tion turned  out  to  be  of  very  miserable  growth,  their  process  hitviug 
apparently  been  vitiated.  Thus,  we  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  in- 
aptitude of  teak  to  propagate  itself  when  deprived  of  the  access  of  the 
sun,  and  the  impingement  of  the  rain  and  dew.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  these  bamboos  had  been  cleared,  in  other  localities,  I 
found  teak  trees  shedding  their  representatives  around  them,  of  vary- 
ing height,  and  showing  by  their  presence  that  they  have  fulfilled 
the  full  extent  of  their  obligations  towards  propagation.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  rational  explanation  of  seeds  refusing  to  ger- 
minate must  be  attributed,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  the  crowded  com- 
pany of  stifling  underwood  and  bamboos,  as  well  as  the  deprivation 
of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  baptismal  of  the  rain  and 
dew. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  and  my  experience  of  the  last  year, 
it  is  0  bvious  that  in  the  growth  and  production  of  teak  plants,  un- 
natural and  diseased  actions  take  place  from  the  presence  of  shade. 
Experiments  have  shown,  that  the  trunk  and  foliage  of  plants  emit 
oxygen  when  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  that,  when  removed  to 
a  dark  situation,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  and  it  is  therefore  apparent 
that  a  species  of  respiration  is  carried  on  in  vegetables.  Of  the  evils 
attending  crowded  jails  and  populous  cities  much  has  been  written 
and  said,  and  to  judge  of  the  baneful  effects  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, I  need  only  compare  the  healthy  peasant  of  a  village  with  the 
sickly  inmates  of  a  dungeon  or  of  emaciated  citizens,  and  may  it  not 
be  so  with  Tectona  grandis  ? 

The  other  trees  that  kept  company  with  the  teak  of  these  forests 
vrere  ],  Dalbergia;  2,  Inga  xijlocarpa;  3,  Melicoca  trijuga  ;  4,  Penta' 
jytera  arjuana  ;  o,  P.  glabra ;  6,  Walsura  placid ia,  dc.  dr.  The  leaves 
of  numbers  one,  two,  and  three  were  thinner  on  the  branches,  and 
their  tints  less  brilliant,  and  though  the  green  leaves  of  number  six 
ftill  gleamed  here  and  there ;  they  were  fast  dropping  from  the  boughs, 
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wlnle  those  of  numbers  four  and  five  were  dry   and  eapless,    crackling 
ill  the  hand  like  parchment. 

As  we  jipproached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  had 
hecM  gradually  ascendinjr.  the  ends  of  two  vales,  on  both  sides  of  tho 
road,  trendijd  to  us.  Tlieir  deep  ravines  were  clothed  with  the  most 
lu.xuriant  green,  and  formed  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
dry  aspect. 

Here  I  observed  Dalhergin,  which  bore  indications  of  nascent 
foliage,  and  Dlpterocarpus  Uirhinatm  also,  with  incipient  leaves 
all  growing  with  wild  jlantains  and  Calamus  arhoreicens  with  im- 
mense leaves.  A  few  minutes  before  the  tops  were  reached,  I  had 
H  noble  prospect  to  the  N.  E.,  embracing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kooa  chomig  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest.  I  feasted  on  this 
tir.c  view,  over  which  the  warm  tints  of  the  blazing  sun  cast  a 
magical  splendor  of  unspeakable  eifect.  Indeed,  any  attempt  to  give 
ft  graphic  description  would  degrade  it,  like  those  painters  who  bedaub, 
with  new  coloring,  the  magnificent  pictures  of  Michael  Angolo ;  in 
attempting  to  revive,  they  disfigure  them,  and  the  masterly  touches 
of  the  Florentine  disappear  under  the  Mse  glare  of  their  pencils. 

After  gainuig  the  summit  of  the  hill,  wo  pursued  a  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, when  we  came  to  a  rivulet — one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Koon — 
a  clear  and  cold  water  issuing  from  the  rock  and  partook  our  break- 
fast on  a  green  sward  close  by.  ^Ye  followed  the  serpeutiu® 
course  of  this  rivulet  for  a  mile,  and  cleared  an  encamping  place 
on  an  open  space — evidently  a  deserted  toungya — covered  with 
Urena  lohata  and  Tviunjdta  lobata,  while  the  jungles  were  tangled 
with  Jo^ininum  syringiefolium  and.  Clitoria  ternatea. 
7th  March. — Encamped. 

^th  March. — The  soil  over  which  we  passed  in  our  march  to  Win- 
laK  village  was  rich  and  fertile.  All  around  us  seemed  one  wide 
garden  strewed  with  groves  of  trees,  fields,  flocks  of  buffaloes,  and 
hamlets,  teeming  with  abundance.  I  noticed  that  almost  all  the 
villages  were  with  industrious  inhabitants,  busily  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  their  harvest  home.  One,  apparently  a  prosperous  and 
■wealthy  man,  who  was  garbed  like  a  Bengallee,  was  looking  over  the 
laborers,  givmg  them  directions,  and  imparting  his  commands.  An 
old  man  came  up  and  discoursed  with  me  at  great  length,  and  with 
most  voluble  loquacity — of  the  tyranny  he  had  sufifered  under  the 
Burmese  Government. 

^th  March. — I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  demise  of  the  old  Phoungye9 
with  whom  I  cultivated  a  friendship  last  year,  and  who  rendered   ub 
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»  great  deal  of  assistance.  His  remaim  were  dapoaiteii  iu  a  coffin 
and  laid  ou  a  sort  of  a  table  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  made  of 
paper  aud  velvet.  It  was  kept  exposed  in  the  verandah  of  tho- 
Kyoung  to  afford  aa  opportunitj  to  the  people  of  the  sun'ounding 
villages  to  resort  to  the  shrine  to  pay  their  hotnagc.  It  is 
considered  by  the  Burmese  quite  a  merit  to  be  a  graceful  weeper 
on  such  occasions.  One  of  our  Peons  undertook  to  mourn  for  the 
deceased  Phoungyee,  for  a  trilling  reward,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
much  credit — moro  to  the  spirit  than  the  best  tragic  actur.  He  mi- 
micked every  exterior  indication  of  grief  and  the  most  heartfelt 
waUiug,  tiU  the  tears  trickled  in  torrents  down  his  cheeks. 

The  Burmese  ceremony  of  embalming  ,  their   defunct    priests    re- 
minds me  of  the  post  mortem  process  pursued   by   the   ancient   Egyp- 
tians of  opening  the  dead  body,  taking  out  the   intestines,    pickling    it 
with  salt-petre,  aud  filling  the  place  with   odorirerous   and   desiccativa 
drugs  and  spices  to  prevent  its  purtrifying.     It  appears  to   have   been 
a  metaphysical  notion     inculcated   by    their   religion,    that   the    soul 
continued  with   the    body.     There    naturally    followed  an    aSectionata 
desire  to  do  every  thing  tliat  living  creatures  can    suppose    acceptable, 
and  it  was  essential  to  this  gratification  that  the  body  should   be    pre- 
served in  the  most  perfect   manner   possible.     This   is   not,    however, 
the  case  with  the  Burmese  ;   they  preserve  the  remains  of  their  priests 
to  give  them  time  to  make  preparations  for  blowing  them  up.     I  recol- 
lect being  a  spectator,  some  years  ago,  whilst  in  Maulmaiu,  to  the  in- 
teresting and  most  characteristic  ceremony  of  blowing  up  a  Phouugye© 
or  the  Phoungyee  hyan.     The  cofSn,  containing  the  body,  was  placed  on 
a  four  wheeled  car,  ornamented  with  paper  and   leaf  gold,  and  painted 
with  various  grotesque  figures.     The  car  had  two  cables  opposite  to 
each   other,   and  the    devotees  pulled  against  each  other  ;  this  con- 
test lasted  for  hoars,  till  the  superior  strength  of  the  one  or    the   othsr 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  defeated     were    seen    to    tumble   head   over 
heels.     The  car  was  then  taken  to  a  temporary  fabric  buiit  expressly 
for  the   purpose   called  mce'ouny  tike,  where   it    was  burnt  by   rockets 
fastened   to   carriages,  which  elided  on  to   the  coffin  and  set   it   on  a 
blaze. 

lO.'/i  March. — We  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Letpanquxn 
across  the  rich  plains  which  want  nothing  but  an  industrious  popula- 
tion to  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  hap- 
piness. A  range  of  hills,  called  the  Kimraadoe,  rises  abruptly 
from  the  said  plains,  and  stands  like  a  huge  buttress.  To  one  who  has 
gazed  so  long  over   the  monotonous   lowland   and   forest,   and  looked 
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oftentimes  rristfullj'  at  these  distant  hills,  it  is  a  rar.tter  of  indcscri- 
bahle  joy  when  his  wishes  have  been  at  length  accomplished. 

We  ascended  these  eminences  on  a  delightful  morning,  and  hovr 
pleasant  are  such  early  starts  often  even  before  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Aurora  !  The  mountain  breeze  was  truly  invigorating,  and  I  vratched 
the  soft  masses  of  white  vapor  ascending  higher  up  the  hills  till  the 
whole  scene  lay  bathed  in  the  golden  light,  and  bright  with  the  fresh- 
jaess  of  the  early  morn. 

The  road  after  leaving  the  plains,  was  steep,  and  the  ascents, 
though  short,  were  singularly  steep,  one  of  them  actually  sabtrending 
an  angle  of  46  °  ,  and  as  we  climbed  by  degrees  into  loftier  regions, 
I  felt  the  temperature  becoming  more  agreeable  nud  refresliing, 
but  the  sun  was  still  exceedingly  powerful  and  produced  a  good 
deal  of  thirst,  which  I  was  glad  to  slake  at  a  diminutive  spring 
that  I  fell  in  with  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  I  rested  a  short 
time  beneath  the  shade  of  the  wood  oil  trees,  whilst  the  peons  of  the 
cstablishmen  t  partook  of  the  gi'ateful  element,  and  then  dismounting 
from  my  pony  up  a  precipitous  steep,  we  shortly  afterwards  gained 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  must  have  been  between  eight  or  nine 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  vast  extent  and  prospect  that  was  spread 
around  us  was  exceedingly  charming.  The  woods  which  covered 
tvith  great  luxuriance  the  lower  range  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
constituted  the  principal  beauty. 

The  trees  most  abundant  were  Inja  xylocarpa,  Mclicoca  irijuga^ 
IHospyros  melanoxylon,  Peniaptera  arjuana,  P.  glabra,  Elceodendron  in- 
tegrifolia  and  Dipterocarpus  tarhlnatm  of  gigantic  size. 

After  six  miles  scrambling  we  slided  down  to  Koon-myoung 
choung,  where  we  encamped  amidst  the  bamboo  jungle.  This  bamboo 
is  the  Bamhusa  gigantea  of  Botanists,  and  the  ualihoe  of  the  Burmese. 
I  found  it  growing  here  luxuriantly,  so  much  so  that  even  Capt.  Basil 
Hall  would  have  envied  it.  The  stem  was  generally  two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  divided  into  joints 
or  articulations  of  two  feet  between  each.  The  green  leaves  waving 
in  the  wind,  gave  the  trees  elegantly  feathered  appearances.  The  na- 
tives are  dependent  on  this  useful  plant  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
resort  to  it  as  occasion  requires  ;  and  in  the  works  it  produces,  they 
shew  tl)e  advantage  they  have  derived  from  it.  Its  uses  are  numer- 
ous, various,  and  beneficial,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  hof? 
a  poor  Burman,  Kareen,  Yaibane  or  Chin  could  now  dispense  with 
it,     I  have  Been  it  employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for  caarying 
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water,  to  hold  rice,  ngapee,  salt,  ic.  Houses  have  been  built  wilii 
it  without  auy  auxiliary  aid  ;  if  euth-e  it  has  been  used  as  posts,  aad 
wlieu  split  up — which  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease  from  its 
extreme  flexibility  and  divisibility — it  has  served  for  floors,  rafter?, 
aud  roofing  fur  houses. 

lit'/i  2\lavjh. — I  found  about  the  Koon-myoung  stream  numer- 
ous teak  i.et;dling3  in  company  with  their  seniors  ;  the  latter  appeared 
much  scattered  and  shewed  a  sufficient  height  and  size  to  furnish 
a  working  log  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  which  planks  of  two  feet 
in  breadth  can  be  cut  all  the  length  throughout. 

The  road  we  pursued  to-day  was  uncheered  by  the  presence  of 
hamlets.  At  the  end  of  five  miles,  however,  the  first  sight  of  a  Kareea 
habitation  met  our  view,  and  here  we  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
which  formed  a  little  rivulet,  that  rolled  onwards  vdth  a  gentle  ripple 
as  it  washed  the  stones  impeding  its  progress,  or,  flowing  beneath 
some  huge  rock,  settled  into  deep  pools  where  it  was  hushed  in  the 
silence  of  repose. 

Being  excessively  tired  and  worn  out  with  much  exertion  yes- 
terday, I  laid  down  on  a  charpoy  and  was  soon  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  but 
towai'ds  two  in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened  by  the  peon  when  I  suf- 
fered from  racking  pains  in  my  arms  and  legs,  but  attributing  them 
to  that  day's  fatigue,  I  bathed  as  usual,  on  which  a  smart  sbivering 
fit  ensued,  foUowed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  compell- 
ing me  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic,  and  by  abstaining  totally  from 
food,  1  managed  to  bear  up  agaiust  the  disease,  and  when  I  rose  in 
the  morning,  to  my  surprise  I  felt  perfectly  well  and  congi'atulated 
myseK  on  the  recovery.  I  have  related  this  in  order  to  show  that  a 
person  travelling  thi'ough  the  forests  should  never  be  -without  this 
valuable  medicine. 

\'2th  March. — Some  miles  after  leaving  our  last  encamping 
-ground  the  country  became  more  open,  and  about  9  a.  ix.  I  saw 
the  Koon  choung  onward,  v/inding  in  a  serpentine  manner.  The  ride 
along  its  bank  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  stUl  more  so  by 
the  level  natural  roads ;  aud,  as  we  advanced  towards  Chin-lay  village/ 
we  came  upon  a  flat  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Letpauquin,  and 
where  hex'ds  of  fat  buffaloes  were  quietly  browsing  upon  its  pastures, 
or  laying  down  under  the  shady  trees  of  Fccus  conUfolia.  This  plain 
is  remarkable  for  amenity  of  soil,  richness  of  produce,  and  beauty  of 
appearance,  on  account  of  being  moistened  by  choung.3,  rivulets,  dews, 
end  frequent  showers  of  rain,  stimulated  by  an  ardent  sun.  I  met 
ii«re  a  most  beautiful  fro«tfr«  w4i(?«  and  ^j^io«i«  sfipwiata  with  long 
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twisted  pofls,  a  Ix'.tutifui  yoUnw  flowered    AUamavda,    and    manj  fine 
ij)ecies  of  Lorcinfhifs. 

I  have  been  iiitormed,  that  whatever  is  thrown  into  the  prolific 
bosomofLetpaiK pi  in  plain,  grows  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection. 
Its  staple  produetions  are  emphatically  rice  and  maize.  The  former 
especially  has  been  produced  of  a  superlative  qualitj'-,  and,  in  such 
abundance  that,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Burmese,  the  crops  have  often 
yielded  a  hundred  fold.  Cotton  is  also  grown,  and  on  examining  it 
I  found  the  texture  very  fine  and  silky,  but  the  staple  was  short. 
The  species  referred  to  is  the  Gossypium  herhaceum,  or  annual  herba_ 
ceous  kind,  with  a  seed  from  wdiich  the  wool  is  separated  with  difS- 
culty.  Universal  as  the  use  of  tobacco  is  among  these  people,  there 
is  very  little  of  it  cultivated,  they  depending  on  their  Kareen 
neighbors  for  their  supplies.  Of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  following 
naay  be  enumerated  as  produced  here.  Mtisa  paradisiaca,  Artocarpus 
iniegrijollns,  Tanimiiidus  indica,  3Jangifcra  indica,  Zizijplius  jiijuba' 
Capsicum,  Momordica  Charantia,  Cuctinds  sativvs,  Sclamcm  melongena, 
IS.  hjcoperska,  Phyllanihus  emhelia,  Psidium  pomiferum,  Colocasia  anti- 
Quorum,  Batahi3  cdulis,  Labhib  vulfjare,  Lagenaria  vxdgaris,  Lvffa  pen^ 
tandra,  Canavalia  gltuUata,  Cicer  arieiinwii  ch,  cCc. 

Salubrity  of  climate  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  feature  ia 
the  character  of  this  place.  I  was  informed  that  it  has  experienced 
very  little  disease  except  of  a  febrile  character,  so  that  as  great  a  degree 
of  longevity  is  attained  here,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
liabiUible  world.  Persons  almost  appronching  to  dotage,  are  to  be 
encountered  occasionally -whose  extraordinary  age  is  only  to  be  infer- 
red from  their  recollection  of  certain  notable  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  times  far  remote. 

Letpan  of  the  Burmese,  or  Bomhax  of  Botanists  is  found 
in  so  much  abundance  here  as  to  bestow  its  name  to  the  place  itself. 
It  presents  some  striking  geological  phenomena.  With  the  few  and 
imperfect  ideas  which  I  at  present  possess,  conjecture  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  plain  has  been  formed  is  altogether  vain,  yet 
though  philosophers  demand  facts  as  the  basis  of  their  theory 
by  which  to  account  for  these  appearances.  I  may  attribute  them 
to  a  convulsion  of  nature.  This  opinion,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
express,  is  not,  perhaps,  ill-founded,  particularly  if  we  suppose  that 
the  mountain  was  detached  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  chain  and 
covered  the  ravines  below  ;  a  conjecture  which  should  seem  to  derive 
«ounteuauce  from  the  steepness   of  the  parts  opposite  to   it.     That 
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"this  part  of  the  country  has  been  absolutely  exempted  from  earth- 
quakes, seems  also  disproved  by  the  numerous  boulders  of  rocks  scat- 
tered over  this  district,  and  bearing  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
thus  overthrown.  It  must  be  conffcssed,  however,  that  the  want  of 
accurats  and  detailed  e::amioatio;i  on  my  part  of  the  wiiole  of  th® 
mountain  and  its  neighborhood,  renders  any  speculation  on  this  sub- 
ject necepsaiily  extrtu:ely  vrgue  nnd  unsatisfactoiT. 

After  passing  Chialay,  a  village  of  eigljt  houses,  in  our  way,  we 
came  to  a  low  ridge  of  hills  lying  near  Tagoondine  choung  (where 
there  is  a  Kyoung)  a  branch  of  the  Koon,  covered  profusely  with  un- 
dersized teak,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  its  own  kind.  In 
some  p?.rts,  I  ob:jerved  several  p;itches  of  thirty  or  forty  young  teak 
v/lthout  any  intermixture  of  other  trees,  although  the  latter,  in  other 
forests,  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  same  contingencies  of  soil  .and 
circumstance,  and  the  same  peculiarities  as  teak. 

The  passes  of  Letpanquin  district  into  Tharawadic  must  be 
easy,  and  not,  as  aSrrned  by  some  of  the  Natives,  of  extreme  and  pe- 
culiar difficulty.  From  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  hills, 
I  consider  that  tlie  roads  must  generally  be  carried  over  unbroken 
ridges,  and,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  frequent  couimunica- 
ticns  between  the  two  districts,  and  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
commodities  (the  latter  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  buffaloes),  the  ob- 
struction could  not  be  after  ail  so  formidable  as  it  has  been  represen- 
ted to  me. 

Y7e  came  into  camp  about  II  a.  jj.  We  purchased  to-day  a 
great  quantity  of  di'y  meat  of  the  wild  ox — ^os  Sonduiciis — for  our 
peons.  The  Burmese  find  no  difhcult}'^  in  curing  it  by  slicing 
it  thin,  and  spreading  or  suspending  it  in  the  sun ;  or,  if  in  haste, 
it  is  slightly  barbecued  by  placing  it  on  a  scaffold  over  a  fire.  This 
is  done  without  salt,  and  yet  it  very  rarely  putrifies  The  same 
method  is  resorted  to  when  the  weathei;  is  too  damp  or  cloudy  for  the 
meat  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Here  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  place  is  remarkably  exemplified.  During  the  cur- 
ing operation,  they  beat  or  knead  the  slices  with  their  feet  and  hands, 
•which  they  contend  contributes  to  their  preservation. 

I'Mh  march. — At  day  break  we  left  Letpanquin.  It  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  the  day  was  delightful ;  a  few  fleecy  clouds  flecked  the 
blue  sky,  adding  new  charms  to  the  rich  landscape  by  the  sudden  al- 
ternations of  light  and  shade  which  they  caused  as  they  floated  grace- 
fully across  the  disc  of  the  sun.     In  the  course  of  a   couple   of  hours 
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after  vcc  bud  left  our  eucampiug  ground,  we  began  to  enter  a  vast 
primitive  forest  which  the  teak — Tcctona  gnindis — appeared  to  shun. 
This  foroit  wis  crnoosei  chie:i/  of  bamboas,  but  the  following 
ti-tes  were  iuterspersod.  Pjiitnptcra  nrjunna,  P.  fjlabra,  llelic^.ca  tri' 
ju^a,  Coiinorus  p/;cou;.s'i[,  Grcsia  spcclabills,  G.  h'oukirii,  E'lBoden- 
(Iroii  iiUc^rlfoliu,  Iiiga  jylocurpa,  Cedrcla  toiinn,  Odina  V/jiiicr, 
Ddlbfr^ia,  Careyn  arborta,  D  lienui  nvgu^ta,  D.  scahrri,  D.  Sj.ccio- 
su,  Diospyrosvidanoxijlvn,  Lagcrstrannia  7-rginn,  Gmtiina  arborta, 
and  Walsura  piscidia.  The  three  last  named  trees  were  clothed  in 
the  most  beautiful  foliage.  Gordonia  Jlonhunda  and  G.  integrifolia 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  known  to  the  Burmese  as  thiti/a 
on  account  of  the  itching  property  of  the  bark  Avhen  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  The  timber  may  be  well  tried  for  gun  carriages, 
its  characteristic  being  compactness  of  grain.  After  having  accom- 
lished  in  all  a  journey  of  ten  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  right 
bank  of  Kayoo  choung. 

Mth  March. — We  went  to  rest  cheerfully  last  night,  when  dis- 
tant thunder  awakened  us  at  the  ominous  hour  of  midnight,  and 
instead  of  the  bright  firmament,  glittering  with  the  lustre  of  number- 
less stars,  which  had,  as  it  were,  lighted  us  to  bed,  we  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  the  thickest  darkness.  The  occasional  flashes  of  light- 
ning revealed  the  agitation  of  the  sky,  and  the  morose  countenance  of 
■"  Jupiter  the  fatlier  of  tlie  gods,"  and  also  illuminated  the  margins 
of  the  gloomy  clouds,  when,  all  at  once,  the  rains  poured  down  and 
assailed  us  so  vehemently,  that  the  tents  could  hardly  ward  it  ofT. 
"When  we  got  up  in  thelhoraiug,  the  sun  arose  in  unsullied  bright- 
ness, darting  his  diverging  rays  through  the  rising  vapor.  We  were 
.obliged  to  delaj^  our  march  till  10  a.  m,  the  tents  being  saturated  with 
water  as  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  elephants  to  carry.  Nothing  can  be 
iniore  beautiful  than  this  day  as  we  started — no  shadow  to  balance  the 
glare  of  light,  no  contrast  to  oppose  it — all  was  illumination,  and  th« 
Jate  heavy  rain  having  washed  the  trees,  imparted  a  freshness  t^ 
their  leaves  which  was  truly  delightfid  to  behold. 

A  fter  travelling  about  ten  miles,  we  came  to  a  broad  choung 
called  Phyew,  running  between  the  mountains.  Its  clear  and  limpid 
stream  reflected  the  woods  rising  from  its  banks,  and  added  to  tha 
charm  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  descended  a  steep  to  enter  it, 
•and  found  that  it  was  not  above  two  feet  depth  of  water,  though  I  per- 
•ceived  by  the  marks  on  its  banks  that  it  was  liable  to  sudden  freshea, 
aOn  .•ascending  a  still  more   perpendicular  pass   on  the   opposite   bank, 
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we  t&me  to  Phyew-gTee-sakan.  This  place,  like  many  ot1;prs  on  the 
route,  is  neither  village  nor  hamlet,  but  a  simple  encampiug  ground. 
We  had  already  several  of  these  since  we  left  I'.Jir.lan  village,  and  Ave 
would  hear  a  dozen  others  spoken  of,  leading  the  stranger  to  imagine 
tliatthe  route  was  lined  with  flourishing  villages.  The  guide  would 
tell  us  to  hasten  and  that  we  must  reach  Kyawdong  before  the  hour 
of  breakfast.  We  spur  on,  perhaps  with  redoubled  vigor,  in  hopes  of 
resting  at  a  village,  but  lo  !  upon  arriving,  we  find  only  a  mere  water- 
ing place.  Thus  eveiy  point  along  the  highways  of  the  wilderness 
used  as  a  camping  site,  has  I'eceived  a  distinctive  name  well  known 
to  foresters.  . 

The  vale  of  Phyew  bore  indications  of  the  late  violence  ;  the  long 
reeds  that  had  sprung  up  in  it  wherever  they  could  find  sufficient 
nurture,  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  an, I  partially  covered  with  a 
\icious  deposit  of  red  mould  brougiit  down  from  the  hills.  Teak  was 
observed  to-day  in  comply  with  other  trees  met  with  yesterday,  the 
former  probably  forming  fifty  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

The  sun  had  long  disappeared  beneath  the  hori/'tcn  without  bring- 
ing any  tidings  of  the  elephants  and  our  baggage,  and  as  we  were  pre- 
paring "  for  the  worst  "  we  spied  a  well  dressed  JBurman  approaching, 
who  excited  at  first  considerable  curiosity.  His  costume,  and  pecu- 
liarity of  deportment,  soon  showed  him  to  be  a  Gouug.  He  saluted 
us  Avith  demonstrations  of  joy,  nor  were  we  less  delighted  at  meeting 
with  him ;  he  was  desirous  of  supplying  us  with  some  provisions, 
which,  by  the  bye,  were  welcome  enough,  for  we  vrere  destitute  of 
them.  Our  kind  visitor  soon  retired  to  his  hamlet  close  by,  and,  with 
several  of  his  Kareens,  afterwards  brought  us  a  quantity  of  rice  and 
Koung-nyeen,  the  last,  better  known  as  Onjza  mutica  to  Botanists,  is 
thrust  by  the  Kareens,  into  joints  of  bamboos  (for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  a  sweet  delicate  flavour)  and  roasted  on  the  fire,  and  when 
cooked,  it  is  very  wholesome  and  substantial,  and  with  milk  and  sugar, 
\rould  afford  a  delicious  diet.  Several  handfulls  of  C'apsitxnn  mini- 
"niiim  were  offered  to  us.  These  people  make  an  extravagant  use  of 
this  Cayenne  pepper  ;  they  virtually  breakfast  and  dine  upon  it.  It 
enters  into  eveiy  dish  at  every  meal,  and  often  so  predominates  as 
entirely  to  conceal  the  character  of  the  viands.  It  is  likewise  roasted 
iind  grounded  with  nr/apee  into  a  sauce  or  used  as  a  salad,  in  a  green 
■state,  and  served  up  in  different  ways. 

Saving  got  the  rough  dinner  before  us  ('composed  of  boiled  rice  and 
Ciin'ced  fowlroasted  on  the  fire)  Dr.  Brandis   and  myself  were  at  a 
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k'-s  v>hat  to  do  v-idj  it,  as  kuives  umi  forks  there  were  none,  and  in- 
•tead  of  plates  we  had  aloii;:,' plaintain  hiufon  which  the  n^past  waa 
placed.  Wc  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  no  use  sticking 
at  trifles,  so  boldly  seizing  the  end  of  a  skewer,  on  which  the  lumps 
of  meat  had  been  spitted,  wo  commenced  work,  wo  got  on  admirably 
well,  end  not  only  ei^joyed  our  meal,  but  at  its  termination  pronounced 
an  encomium  on  ICarecn  cookery.  I  may  here  state  that  I  have 
always,  in  all  my  travels,  experi<?nced  a  groat  deal  of  hospitality  from 
these  poor  children  of  the  forests.  "Whatever  sins  these  ignorant 
P'^ople  may  have  to  answer  for,  I  must  accord  to  them  at  least  two 
glowing  virtues — gratitude  and  hcspitalil}'.  I  have  suffered  like 
others,  however,  fiora  one  very  di.sagreeable  custom  which  prevails 
among  them.  Instead  of  fixing  a  price  for  the  services  they  bestow* 
they  are  apt  to  answer  "  whatever  you  please  "  expecting,  of  course* 
that  the  liberal  tliakin  will  give  more  than  ^leir  consciences  would 
permit  them  to  exact. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  thp  night  we  were  glad  to  see  our  camp 
come  in.  As  soon  as  our  tents  were  pitched  and  every  thing  arranged, 
the  bustle  of  kindling  fires  and  preparing  dinner  was  commenced  by 
our  hungry  peons  ;  their  appetites  were  no  doubt  in  exquisite  condi- 
tion to  relish  a  late  meal.  The  fires  had  scarcely  been  kindled  when 
the  fumes  of  boiliiig  salt  fish  and  v.'jajiee  pervaded  the  surrounding 
elraospbere  ;  which  all  were  observed  to  huddle  about,  anxiously 
•watching  their  cookeries,  and  regaling  their  senses  in  anticipation 
upon  the  savoury  odours  which  issued  from  them.  As  to  the  manner 
they  gormandized  all  that  was  before  them,  I  want  words  to  express. 

1  olh  2jarch. — V7e  quitted  Phyewgyee-sakan  at  day  break,  and 
inarched  to  Kyawdong  myoung  where  our  encampment  was  to  ba 
formed  on  a  spot  overlooking  and  close  to  Phyew  choung,  whose  bed, 
for  the  most  part,  was  the  only  road  we  had,  and  was  rocky.  The 
scenery  throughout  was  analagous  to  the  preceeding,  except  that  the 
hills  were  of  a  more  lofty  and  wilder  description  and  being  almost 
covered  with  teak.  The  over-hanging  rocks,  which  bore  on  their 
surface  such  a  high  state  of  polish,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  wet ;  but  it  arises,  I  conjecture,  from  the  constant 
trituration  of  the  sand  washed  upon  them  during  the  rainy  season* 
From  the  sharpness  of  their  angles,  and  the  darkness  of  their  hue, 
I  concluded  they  were   composed  of  an  extremely  bai'd  stone,  but  a  fe-*; 
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\Ao\r%  from  mj  stick  easily  separated  a  portion,  the  fractures  assumiag 
-regular  slopes  of  a  slaty  -lUbrftaiice. 

I  had  occiibion  to-day  to  become  acquainted  with  a  species  of 
forest  tenant  whoso  visits  generally  produced  impressions  that  v^-cre 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  I  allude  to  a  small  insect,  T'qmlida;,  generally 
known  as  the  gad-fly.  It  uot  only  attacks  the  face  and  hands* 
but  even  contrives  to  insinuate  itself  into  those  parts  which  one  is  most 
careful  to  guard  again><t  intrusion.  It  fastens  itself  and  luxuriates, 
until  completely  satisfied.  Its  bite  is  so  venomous  as  to  givo  thg 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  person  upon  ■which 
its  affectionate  caresses  iiavo  been  bestowed,  the  appearance  of  a 
pustulated  varioloid.  The  gad-fly  is,  in  fact,  a'much  more  annoying 
insect  than  the  mosquito  (C'«^/ciW«^,  and  also  much  more  frequentl/ 
mtt  with  in  the  forests,  attacking  man  and  beast. 

10?A  Miiixh. — Our  t(-nts  were  pitched  on  a  tongue  of  land  round 
which  the  Phyew  silently  flowed,  and  the  stream,  though  not  deep, 
jet  indulged  in  a  sinuous  course.  In  some  places  large  bouldera 
tincumbered  its  bed,  which  I  fancy  must  be  under  water  during  the 
Ktason    of  the  pvrioiUonl  rains. 

I'ilh  March. — The  direct  road  to  Minlau  village  being  imprac- 
ticable for  the  elephants  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  wa 
were  compelled  to  take  a  more  circuitous  road,  which,  as  it  has  been 
said,  will  eventually  bring  us  to  a  lovr  ridge,  where  the  hills  are  more 
undulating  and  less  precipitous.  Accordingly,  a  short  distance  from 
our  starting  post,  we  diverged  to  the  left,  route  almost  due  east  ;  and 
though  we  expected  to  have  had  a  long  march,  we  little  imagined  it 
would  even  have  been  the  extent  it  really  proved  to  be.  Eight  dines 
was  the  distance  marked  by  the  Kareens,  and  as  their  dine  is  a  mea" 
sure  varying  from  two  to  upwards  of  three  of  our  miles,  wo  thought 
we  would  put  the  happy  medium,  and  calculated  at  two  and  half 
miles,  its  most  general  approximation.  At  the  tenth  English  mila 
we  espied  our  Burmese  clerk,  who  had  come  from  Minlau  village  to 
meet  us,  and  as  the  sun  was  extremely  warm,  we  cou'^ratulated  our- 
selves oa  the  apparently  speedy  termination  of  our  journey,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  not  so  long  a  march  after  all.  As  we  approached 
bim  he  undeceived  us  by  saying,  that  the  "  promised  laud"  was  fifteen 
mil^s  further  on,  a  piece  of  intelligence  we  received  with  great  dis- 
may, and  but  little  courtesy. 

Shortly  after  tins  interview,  we  ascended  a  ridge  clothed  with  ma- 
jestic trees  of  Pcntaptcra  aJahra,  P.  arjiiana,  Gmellna  arborea,  Oar- 
cinia  ccrca,  :<UUcoca   tr\i'iya   tl-c,     growing   ivith  bamboos,    the  latter 
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nrcliing  glorionalr  over  our  weivrj  lieailti  anJ  eccmcd    to  ffipcfe  the  sttfl/ 
which     threatfiitd    us     v^lih     a     timuendous     jjrilHvjg.     Before    we 
r<?fiched     a     low     thuia     of     liills,     there     -sverc     two     roads  ;     our 
guides  unfortunately  condwte-d  n<i    bj    rlx;  wrong   ai>e,  U'cause   th« 
ehorter.     Sevrnxl  dorp  nullafe  obstructed   or.r  p-ogr^ss   on    this;    but 
l\-e  crossed  them  without    accident,    though  not   vrithont   considerable 
labour,  and  the    ad^litional   harafesyifr.t   bolh  to    Ricn    and    dephantf',_ 
is  to  l>e  regretted,  as  it  might  have  been  so  easily    avoided.     A   slighfc 
tleseent  brought  us  to  Phyew   Ghoiing,  wliich    wo   croissed  ;  its  vaters. 
TiTcre  discoloured  by  a  red  earthy  ni.itter   washed   from   the   liills,    by 
the  lute  rain,  and  presenting  a  stvoug^  contrast  to   the  almost   crystal 
purity  it  possessed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forest ;  and,  after   skirling 
a  small  belt  of  grass  jungle,  we,  in  the  course   ef  halt,  aa   hoar,   cam© 
to  3.1iulan  village.     It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  at  tl>e  commence- 
ment of  the  march,  •we  passed  through  a  fine  ttsk  forest,  vshich  I  should 
estimate  to  have  contained  about  three   hundred  full   sized   trees   and 
eight  hundred  Yats  or  logs,  measurir.g  on  an    average    .  four   feet  six 
inches  in  girth.     About  sixty  of  the   forn-ier   were  Nathiit'?,    or  trce» 
that  have  died  by    natural    death,  ^sdiich   were  stretching  forth,  their 
tlfcfornied  limbs  towards  heaven,  as  if  to. pray  that   the   hand    of  civi- 
lised  man   might  at  length  relievo  them. 

Besides  tliese  productions,  honey  and  bees'  wrix  are  said  hj  the 
Karecns  to  "he  rery  considerable.  This  is  proved  by  one  ©f  onr  guides 
who  during  this  clay,  was  eoastantly  employed  inspliiting  up  the  trunk* 
of  trees,  in  sciiie  of  which  I  noticed  a  fissure  in  the  middle  ^f  theme 
txtsnding  nearly  throughout,  and  containing  honey  and  wax. 
18^/1  March. — Encamped. 

lOiZi  March. — Ere  the  cun  had  risen  on  a  bright  clear  momin!| 
tTC  left  Minlan  village,  and  passed  over  a  firm  natural  road,  chicfij 
eoniposed  of  hard  clay,  with  occasional  patches  of  lighter  soil,  which 
continued  to  be  raised  above  the  adjacent  lands,  in  some  parts  higher 
than  in  others.  We  koou  found  that  the  rich  cultivation  only  ex- 
tended its  iuflnenee  in  the  immediate  neighbourliocd  of  ]Miulan  vil- 
fege  ;  for,  as  we  advanced,  forests  of  niidilling  sized  trees,  commonly  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  h'gh,  claimed  the  tracts  on  either  side  of  tha 
yoad  for  their  own.  The  most  frequent  of  these  were  the  Diptero' 
(orpas  iurhinatus,  Caveija  arhorea,  Odina  Wodier,  and  Antidesma 
^tnkidata. 

Ii'  our  way,  a  fine  promising  teak  forest,  composed  principally  of 
mudcrsitcdtrees^wae  examined.  This  is  one  of  the  Banlong  forests,  which 
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^stcp.il  about  four  mile;  along  tUo  Ki)o:i  choung,  and  ft'om  tbeir  beir.g 
formerly  thought  to  bo  inexhaustible,  tiia  \YOod  cutters  bixd  got, 
uuiier  tli3  BuriKo.se  Government,  into  the  haJut  of  cutting  down  v.'liat. 
ever  stood  in  their  -vray,  and  studied  their  c.^n  conrenieuca  rather 
than  ib.3  iltne-is  of  aga  of  the  tree  or  "  the  quality  of  tha  timbex'.  This 
accounts  for  llie  deiiciency  liore  in  full  sized  tetik.  The  tpantity  of 
3'oa-)g  trees,  spriugiug  up  and  advancing  to  maturity,  in  very  great, 
ftiid  if  cavefuiiy  preserved,  may  hereafter  ailord  a  large  aauual  suppl/ 
of  iirst  class  tluiber. 

We  resumed  our  march,  and  soon  emerged  into  tho  plains  of 
Anaubow,  niauy  of  whicli  are  of  riA.'h  alluvial  loani,  and  have  lain  fal- 
low over  since,  I  believe,  the  kst  v>:\r,  and  -.vill  perhaps  continue  to 
be  ncglcct'ed  until  the  geiiius  of. civil izatiou  sht'il  have  spread  its  b»- 
ncueial  iuflueuc-cs  ovor  the  land.  .  This  soil  is  tho  more  valuable  for 
cultivation  on  accoaut  oi  the  tkcilities  which  the  Koon  Chouug  affordi* 
for  irrigation.  Not'.vitlistaiiding  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  plains 
in  other  respects,  they  preseiit  various  and  pleasant  scenes  ;  in  Bomo 
parts  gentle  rising  ground  Gccapied  by  trees  of  Borassus  jlabcUifonrJ  «  , 
er  groups  of  Maiij'fcra  iiidica  ;  in  others,  p itches  of  arable  land  co- 
vered with  a  tali,  bushy  gras?,  a  specie.s  of  Saccharuni,  among  vrhich 
were  scattered  trees  of  Artocarpus  itii'jjrifijliu.i,  Ziz'jijkiijjajuba^  aui 
rianlaia. ■ 

lunuraerable  fetid  ponds,  Tvhose  "■water  is  only  rendered  tolera'. 
Ide  by  necessity,  also  bespechled  the  plain?,  many  of  ^vhich  seemed' 
to  have  grown  out  of  Kwailrwiiie,  a  term  used  by  the  Burmese  to  dc- 
isignate  a  sink  made  by  the  BuilVdoos  pav.'iug  the  earth  for  ths 
purpose  of  obtaining    a    smooth   muddy    surface   to   roll   npon. 

The  country  tov<-ards  Banlong  vilhige  is  an  immense  ilat,  ?.nd 
continued  so  as  far  as  Kvali-in  village.  In  no  district,  I  consider, 
would  larger  returns  be  made  to  the  iiidustrieus  fai'aier,  and  in  n9 
district .  is  it  more  generally  neglected.  A  propensity  to  seek  for 
higher  wages  which  the  Governnient  has  urnvittingly  held  cut  for 
the  construction  of  public  works  at  Toun-ghoo,  is  fatidly  prevalent 
among  the  people,  andto  such  an  extent  has  it  been  carried  that  th^j 
have  lost  all  relish  for  sober  industry.  Tli;  y  will  not  be  turned' 
away  from  this,  as  they  fancy,  it  is  the  short  road  to  wealth.  After 
this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  are  so'  much  behind  their 
neighbors  of  Minlan  in  intelligence,  _and  that  the  pulse  of  industry 
boats  so  low. 

We  travelled  to-dav  aJ>out  eighteen  miles,  and  luJted   at  Krah-iH, 
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ft  small  villflge  which  has  nothiiij<  to  iTccm^n.^'nl  it  but  a  jroo'1  frv 
runiping  ground,  and  so  poor  that  Me  hnd  to  eend  to  Bunlong  vil- 
lage, tlire?  miles  distant,  for  cur  supplies. 

^Oih  March. — Once  more  the  travelling  baggage  was  prfpsred 
for  moving  to  Youkthawah  villngc.  The  fir^t  ]>nrt  of  the  road  lay  by 
the  bed  of  the  Sittang.  We  passed  the  large  viihig'i  of  Mone  stand- 
ing on  the  left  bank,  and  then  continued  our  way  by  the  high  road 
till  vre  came  to  Youkthawah  village.  Tliere  is  a  suspension  bridge  to 
l*e  seen  here  that  spans  the  choung,  beneath  whi  ;h  and  on  eithtr-r 
bide,  the  water  is  of  considerable  depth  and  almost  still.  The  bridge 
js  roughly  constructed  of  teak,  and  at  both  extremities  much  wora 
uiid  greatly  out  of  repair. 

The  Goung-gwais  of  Bjinlnng,  Koon,  and  Pliyew  forests,  who  h:u\ 
attended  ns  on  our  journey  since  the  4th  instant, — liaving  been  fur- 
nished with  their  instructions  as  below,  tln-v  ^s•»■re  directed  t(>  rotuni 
to  their  homes. 


"G ENTERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  GOUNG-GWAig. 

"  First. — Each  [Goung-gwai  is  to  make  a  circuit  through  his 
"district  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  visit  every  accessible  teak  treo 
*'  in  company  with  three  hard  working  men,  to  wliom  the  Superintend- 
"  ent  of  Forests  will  pay  eight  annas  each  per  diem  during  this  cir- 
"  cuit,  and  with  the  help  of  these  he  is  to  perform  the   following  work. 

*'  Second. — The  Goung-gwais  are  to  cut  every  stem  of  the  Xwuy 
"  or  climbers  found  on  teak  trees. 

"  Third. — They  are  to  cut  or  girdle  all  trees  growing  near  teak 
*' which  impede  its  growth.  They  are  to  kill  before  felling  Pyiu  Ka- 
"  doe,  (Inga  xylocarpa),  Pyiumah,  (Loacistr ccmia  rcgina),  Kan} in, 
"  Dipterocarpns  turhi^iatiis),  Oukchinza,  (Ihjmptjros  Mtlanoxijlon),  &c. 
•' if  found  growing  near  a  choung  and  afTording  facility  to  bring  tlura 
away. 

"  Fourth. — In  those  forests  where  teak  is  the  most  prevalent; 
"  all  other  trees  must  be  felled  or  killed,  and  bamboo  bushes,  shrubs, 
•'  and  grass  should  also  he  cut  down  to  enable  teak  seedlings  to 
sprout  up. 

"  Fifth. — The  Goung-gwais  are  to  girdle  all  largo  teak  tixes 
",  approaching  to  Nathat  or  attacked  by  Nyounbin  (a  species  of 
"  Ficus). 

"  Si.rth. — Tn  the  appointed  nurseries  they  are  to  r.omplcte  all 
"  the  work  as  in  the  rich  forests,    before  tiie  min.s ;   they   ore   bcsidt'si 
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"*  dii'i?i'teJ  to  dr!i\r  a  ditch  of  two  cubits  in  ilfptli  and  lireadlh  arountl 
'•  theui  v.Ik-u  they  are  not  surrounded  br  luiJhihs,  for  the  purpose  of 
*' protecting  them  from  fire ,  and  they  firo  to  kot^p  the  ground  in  or 
"  near  tha  ditches  clear,  and  to  strew  teak  seeds  over  thciu  before  tha 
"  rains. 

"  Seventh. —The  Gnung-gw.iis  are  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  For- 
"  eSiS  singly  and  bestow  on  them  names,  according  to  their  respeo 
"  tive  situations,  of  choung.s,  of  mountain'-,  roads,  Sec.  They  are  ra- 
"  quired  to  c-nter  in  this  li'^t,  the  number  of  fr.ll-si/.ed  staisding  green 
"  trees,  as  well  as  Natliat,  killed  and  felled  timber,  and  to  forward 
"  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forests  through  his  Assibtant  at 
"  Tounghoo. 

"  Eighth. —  They  are  to  collect  seeds  of  te;ik  and  otlier  trees,  and 
"  arc  to  keep  tliem  separately  with  the  names  attached  to  each  bas- 
"  ket ;  but  ilcshy  fruits  aretirst  to  be  dried  in   the  sun. 

"  Nlnih. — It  is  ordered  ihst  all  Goung-gwais  should  keep  a 
"  journal  in  which  they  must  enter  all  important  occurrences  con- 
"  uccted  with  their  business,  autl  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Suporiutend- 
"  ent  of  Forests  whenever  lie  orders    them. 

"  Tenth.  — The  Banlong  Goung-gwai  is  to  accompany  both  the 
"  Koon  and  Phyew  Gcmng-gwuis  in  their  respective  di^.tricts  on  their 
"  general  tour  this  year.  He  is  to  see  that  every  point  uf  these  in- 
"  structions  is  duly  executed  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  couutersigu 
"  their  rep.orts. 

"  Ekvcnth. — The  Banlong  Goung-gwai  will  receive  a  compensa- 
"  tion  of  twenty-five    Rupees  for  his  trouble. 

"  Tn'sh'th. — Tlic  Goung-gwais  are  reminded  that  no  toungyas 
"  are  allowed  to  be  cat  Avithout  their  special  permission,  and  that  they 
*'  art  to  deny  such  permission  wherever  teak  is   near. 

"  Thirteenth. — The  Superintendent  of  Forests  will,  on  his  annual 
"  tour  through  the  Forests,  award  compensation  to  those    Goung-gwais 
v.-ho   have    followed    out   these    instructions  v.-lth    the    greatest  dili- 
"  gence." 

2\st  March. — The  situation  of  our  encamping  ground  yesterday 
■was,  I  should  think,  unwholesome,  inasmuch  as  it  was  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  rice  fields,  which,  being  somewhat  iu  a  state  of  mois- 
ture, disseminated  a  vast  quantity  of  malaria.  The  mosquitoes, 
too,  thn,t  infested  these  swamps,  and  to  whose  bite  1  thought 
myself  quite  impervious,  attacked  us  last  night  in  swarms,  .'Uid  stung 
me  so  sevor^^dv   that  I    was    obliuT'.d   to   Avear   leather   j-lov^^.     Thcst; 
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]P(r^')t.i^<*tril  pv,  ;iji;il.-;,  but  i»_v  silli  loonijluhr  rwrappcv)  V. a«  too  \h\n  U 
T);.' tiny  •.leffiicefjfftttii.'t  the  sli  ii-jf  proboscis  which  thoj  thrust  into  my 
l:r,th'.  ihf!  stUij^  rai.-iing  larf;r>  wh.ito  s. sellings  on  the  surfaci?.  I  nnver 
.v.'.fTon.'il  iVom  thr"!  tonnoiits  of  these  insects  hi?ft)re,  unless  I  except  nn- 
onslanj^ht  that  vvas  rntido  upoy  nic  l;y  a  bloo.l  thirsty  crew  v.liou  at 
DiUcou  village,  and  o'i  which  I  certainly  did  complain,  hut  it  was 
nothing  corcpurcd  with  tlio  annoyance,  and  indeed,  I  iu;iy  sav,  tor- 
tun-,  1  experience.!  at  this  place. 

We  were  ghid  enough  to-day  to  leave  the  village  at  dawn,  and 
nft'-^-rajonnioy  of  nine  niiles,  overa  level  country,  we  arrived  at  tho 
hatilis  of  Yualtthawah  stream,  generally  known  as  Gwai-doulf  sakan. 
We  here  encamped,  animated  and  deli^'hte  I  with  the  beautiful  sceuory 
which  we  had  pOHsed.  Vv'e  bathed  and  sported  in  the  stream,  en- 
ioyincr  the  amfuity  of  the  surrounding  landsoap:?,  and  the  delightful 
fcir  v.hivh  prev;ilicd    here. 

2QJ.  Mtcvh:- — We  cont.it'nod  our  ronrcli  through  the  ?anie  Icvol 
eo'.innv,  aiv-frbifw-d  by  nc/hle  forests,  and  watered  by  abundant  streams. 
On  tho  voal  I  fo;i:id  Jmtic'.a  and  a  beautiful  purple  ilovv'sr  in  MUn- 
toma  ;  the  latter  genus  I  v,-as  not  aware  existed  here,  as  it  did  not 
come  under  my  obs;'rvation  last  year.  The  following  were  also  some  of 
the  inos>t  rensarkable  ;  a  species  oi  Codonopsh,  Poraiia  pankulatu,  r*- 
marhable  for  its  profuse  and  highly  ornamental  llowers ;  a  stately 
J r:</;(:r7,  called  by  tho  Burmese  pyounj. 

Somethne  after  leaving  our  encamping  ground,  W'.5  p'sse-l 
through  a  fine  teak  forest  ciUed  Maikatah ;  teak  of  fine  gfowtU 
appeared  almost  every  where,  but  only  a  ^<iv!'  seedlings  were  seen. 
After  this  we  came  to  Wahsaloo,  which  exhibited  similar  features  a» 
Jklaikatah,  except  that  v.';icrevr;r  the  eye  turned  here,  it  was  arrested' 
by  immense  clumps  of  bamboos  shooting  out  in  all  directions  io  mora 
than  twenty  feet  height,  some  of  this  grew  so  clo>e  to  each  otlior  as  to 
be  ouite  injpcr\icus,  ai.tl  others  falling  together  in  gothic  arches, 
and  amphitlieatres,  pre-enting  a  gloomy  shade  beaeath.  In  soma, 
places  *^vjy  were  luirled  down  and  lying  prostrate  like  ti'odden 
grass  ;  in  several  others  the  road  was  almost  blocked  up  by  great  tree^ 
pushed  down  proi^ably  by  elephants,  and  numberless  were  those 
which  were  stripped  of  their  bark  to  the  height  of  eight  and  ton  cu- 
bits, by  till  St;  stupendous    animals. 

In  the  course  of  the  march,  one  of  our  Peons  came  running  to- 
■warcU  a;>  in  brciitLk-ss  terror  raid   stated;  that  he  had    heard  this  _blcWv 
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irij^  ancl  hcary  ti'aisps  of  an  clephr.nt  :  liowv-.-rr.  tr<*  «:.tt  nfttliin?^  a/ 
tlit!  animal.  Of  all  beasts  of  bur  Jen,  the  olepbaat  i^  ihe  most  docile 
ftnd  ti'actiible,  and  able  to  cai'rj  the  licaviest  Jofid,.  xiud  as  iiujxicroas 
herds  of  tlipm  fiboiiiid  here,  added  to  -.vhitb,  the  fi=cilitj  of  tra- 
cing their  hri'ints  by  the  jniitilation  of  the  bain]>f;os  and  other  trees 
of  the  forest,  it  wotild  not  be  disadvantageous  to  Government  to- 
have  tbeni  captured,  and  by  a  little  training,  they  can  bs  made  avail- 
able for  the  conveyance  of  troop.s,  and  moving  baggage  and  stores, 
from  one  station  to  the  other.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention 
here,  that  the  Burmese  consider  that  the  best  elephants  are  only  to 
be  fomid  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  llie  country,  and  tliosc  of  the 
plains  are  said  to  be  inferior  in  strength,  symmetry,  and  courage.  If 
this  is  correct,  their  cliaracter  also  seem?;  consideral.-ly  infiuenoed  by 
the  local  and  physicrd  circumstances  cf  the  diifcrent  ccuutries  of 
T.-iiich  they  are   natives. 

Leaviiig  ?Jaikatali  forest  we  came  up  to  the  high  road,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  it  witlicat  interruption,  and  \vere  gratified  by  the  frequent 
\iew  of  jungle  cocks  {Gidlus  fcrnif/i  neons),  and  a  beautiful  species  of 
fowl  cf  a  hkte  color,  and  otherwise  not  unlike  our  domestic   breed. 

At  jO  A  ST.,  we  came  to  a  small -Kareen  village  called  Sinin*;, 
Jii^'a  xulocaypa  grows  most  freely  about  it.  1  was  very  much 
jdeaecd  to  C'ld  in  one  locality  a  few  stocks  of  this  tree,  v.hich  v.-ere 
suffered  to  fcUnd  by  the  Karecns,  after  they  had.  eleared  the  forest 
arcund  for  t:ieir  touagyas.  Insulated  in  this  mniaif-.v,  this  inhabitant 
of  the  forest  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  to',vering  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  truiik  sis  or  seven  feet  in  circunn- 
ference,  regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  tho 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two  or  -three 
piimarv  limbs.  The  ravages  which  the  measles  or  Rubicla  occa- 
eioned  here  were  so  great,  that  amidst  these  wilds,  at  the  foot  of 
Kyettoo-yway  hills,  I  met  with  a  good  number  of  graves.  These  dis. 
mal  remains  of  humanity,  deposited  here  and.  there,  threw  a  gloom 
over  me,  a  no  presented  my  imagination  with  nothing  but  a  picture 
of  cur   destruction. 

My  curiosity  led  me  to  visit  Sinine  village,  wliich  displayed  a 
revolting  spectacle  of  disease  and  misery.  Those  tl-at  could  stir 
about  expressed  no  apprehension  at  my  first  appearance,  but  pro- 
ceeded without  disturbance  in  their  usual  occupations.  This  feeling 
of  confidence  towards  us,  is,  I  believe,  at  present  general  throughout 
•ai  forest  districts,  and  I  trust  our   conduct  may   always  be    such    as 
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ftot  to  fuvfclt  il.  The  Kjirceu^  of  0A-*  villii;^'^  itr-  Daplisti,  i'i*;m!ti'k- 
Rhly  sober  mid  iticlusliioiis,  fOiispiciiou.y  ihr  monilirv  and  huiicaty, 
aud  very  liitlc  given  to  quiUTuiliiif,'  or   disputation. 

The  u! cables  here,  as  I  have  been  informed,  generally  comes 
associated  \vilh  iiifiaiiimatory  fever,  sneezing,  defluxion  of  a  thin  humor 
from  the  eyes,  and  a  dry  hoarse  cough.  I  have  not  the  slightojit 
doubt  that  from  the  lucal  iaipnrities,  this  direful  disease  derivofi  its 
sill,  as  well  as  strength  to  its  venom  and  winga  to  its  extension.  It  wa* 
reported  to  me  that  it  has  invaded  all  the  surrounding  Kiireeu  vil- 
h\<fes,  attacking  infantile  existence,  manhood,  -womanhood  and  old 
ago,  where  its  malignancy  and  fatality  have,  Nvithin  the  period  of  a 
week,  swept  away  one  third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latest  account 
shews  that  it  has  propagated  itself  in  tlic  Thonkyaighaut  valley. 
Its  extensive  ravages  give  but  a  too  wellgroundt-d  apprehension  tliat 
it  is  destined  to  pervade  our  forest  districts.  The  Kareens,  as  far 
as  I  havo  observed,  are  acquainted  with  no  other  remedies  but  thoso 
■which  are  proscribed  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is  rather 
from  ignorance  than  contempt  that  they  in  their  maiadiet)  have  no 
recourse  to  medicine. 

The  Kareens  of  this  valley  give  out  that  they  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  their  race.  It  was  only  three  years  ago  tliat  that  Cho- 
hia  3J(ilig)ia  had  overspread  it  like  an  irresistable  evil  every  whera 
tyrannizing  without  control,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex-  The  me- 
thod of  the  plague  was  to  stay  about  three  or  four  hours  with 
any  person,  (for  it  killed  live  out  of  ten),  and  but  three  or  four  weeks 
in  any  locality,  and  then  sought  out  for  fresh  quarters  ;  and  as  if  it 
disdained  to  ho  competed  v.'ith  any  rival,  oitlur  kept  back  all  other 
kinds  of  diseases,  as  bjing  well  assured  of  its  own  potency,  or  iit 
other  words,  engrossed  to  itself  all  the  armoury  of  death  and  destrus- 
tion.  Those  whom  tender  minds  and  alTection  obliged  them  carefully 
to  attend  on  their  families  and  friends,  were  for  the  most  part  sei/od 
on  themselves.  Parent:^  forsook  their  children,  and  wives  their  hus- 
bands, and  produced  death  without  sorrow,  adinity  without  friendship 
— and  even  then,  quicksightod  destcuotiou  found  out  the  place  of  thoir 
refuge. 

Qdrd  March. — We  examined  the  Ivyouk-pone  and  Kyct-too-yway 
forests.  Many  teak  trees  were  seen  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills, 
but  scarcely  any  ventured  beyond  it,  and  the  trees,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing the  rich  tufted  foliage  common  to  other  lower  parts  of  this 
forest,  were  meagre,  stunted,  and  dwarfish,  except  such  as  grew  on 
the  banks  of  streams    where   the    hcadwuv  of   the    conflac^vation    had 
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trseu  pi-oLablv  checked  by  them.  Some  tr<^es  presented  a  black 
scrubby  appearance,  on  account  of  being  so  often  scorched  and  crisp- 
ed by  the  fire,  I  have  attributed  the  malformed  growth  of  teak  to 
fires,  and  this  is  further  proved  frem  the  niimbor  of  trees  which  I 
cbserved  to  have  be-en  injured  at,  the  base  from  their  effects.  A 
succession  of  fires  occurring  in  one  or  more  seasons,  injares  r 't  only 
the  bark  but  extends  also  to  the  alburnum  which  hurts  the  trea 
permanently. 

Self  sown  seedlings  are  scarce  in  tliasa  forests  from  want  of  ger- 
minating power  in  the  seeds,  as  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  vigo- 
rous trees — s-cattered  here  -and  there  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  — covered 
with  the  empty  capsules  of  fallen  seeds,  and  yet  no  seedlings  were 
found  in  their  immediate  presence.  From  the  cause  alluded  to,  I 
v,-ould  recommend  the  establishment  of  nurseries  or  artificial  sowings 
of  seeds  here,  the  produce  of  ether  forests. 

To-day  being  Eastek  Su.vdat,  we  spent  it  tolerably  well  as  the 
abundance  of  every  thing  enabled  us  to  regale  ourselves  bountifully. 
Tlie  nights  here  were  particularly  cold  and  the  days  equally  warm  ; 
indeed,  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  render  it  au  unhealthy  place, 
«,nd  strangers  are  liable  to  fever.  We  were  unsuspicious  of  the 
enemy  we  had  to  deal  with.  Dr.  Uxvaidis  and  several  of  our  native 
followers  were  attacked,  but  a  good  constitution,  however,  and  ju- 
dicious treatment,  scon  enabled  the  Doctor  to  subdue  the  enemy  ;  not 
£0  the  natives  ;  they  were  all  slow  of  recovery. 

24(/t  March. — Returned  to  our  camp  at  Gwai-douk-sakan.  At 
my  direction,  ojr  Jemadar  and  three  Peons  wended  their  way  through 
the  Forests,  which  lay  contiguous  to  our  tents,  for  Youkthawah  vil- 
lage to  procure  a  store  of  lice  for  our  party  ;  they  were  much  more 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  Rangoon  than  of  a  wilderness  of  forest. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  were  bsginning  to  descend,  several  muskets 
were  fired  by  us,  but  without  effect.  Night  came  on,  and  the  firing 
•was  renewed,  but  soon  after  thoj  were  sj^en  jS,pproaching  witli  torches 
in  their  hands,  very  sullen  and  dejected.  They  came  with  a  tale  of 
perilous  adventures  and  hair-brpndth  escapes  upon  their  lips  from 
wild  elephants,  v.-hich  somewhat  abated  the  storm  of  redicule  bj'  which, 
they  were  at  first  assailed  by  their  comrades.  It  seemed  they  had 
lieard  our  firing,  but  believed  it  to  proceed  from  a  contrary  direction — 
a  very  common  mistake  with  persons  who  have  been  bewildered  and 
pst. 

The  miscellaneous  products    of  the   Youkthawah    forests  are   nu- 
jjicrous,    such     as     Odina      JVod-icr,    Sapiiidus    rjdiigi-iio'un.    Sfr!frh)}ns- 
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nu:r  i'oniica,  Ki/dia  cahjcina,  Elceodendion  iidegrijutui.  GarcinxA 
toua,  lVc(lsurn2}isci(Ua,  Greivla  Jiorihunda  Nanclca  parvijlora,  N.  cor- 
.difolia,  N.  undidata,  N.  cadamha,  Dillenia  anjiista,  D.  scabra,  BlacJc- 
lucellia  spiralis,  B.  jjcjyifHjua,  Sliorca  rohustti,  Pcataptera  arjuaua,  P. 
glabra,  Lagcrstramia  regina,  Inga  xylocarprr,  I.  higemina,  MeUccca- 
trijuija,  Dtptcrocarpus  turbinatiis,  Buchanania  l-at>folia,  B.  agnstifolia, 
Pterosijermum  aceroides,  P.  suhciccriJoUam,  Cassia  sumatrana,  Careya 
arborea,  C  no  carpus  robiL3tus,  Terndnalia  chebala,  S:i:.,  dc. — Diptero- 
carpus  alatiis  or  aing  of  tlie  Barmose  I  fouud  here  in  abundance,  and 
was  seen  to  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  often  unmixed 
■n-itli  other  trees.  The  natural  aptitude  of  the  seed  of  tliis  tree  for 
ready  germination,  is  apparent  from  the  fixct  of  the  ground  under  tha 
parent  trees  being  well  sheeted  \\-ith  a  crop  of  young  plants.  The 
greater  part  of  these  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  kept  small  by  tho 
continual  inroads  of  the  fire,  for  being  killed  alaiost  annually,  they 
are  constantly  replaced  by  scions  of  undergrowLli  ;  so  that  they  be- 
jc.ome  more  and  more  dense  at  every  reproduction.  In  some  sections, 
however,  I  observed  the  adult  trees  to  have  withstood  the  con- 
flagration. The  Aing  produces  very  useful  timber,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed for  all  purposes  of  housebuilding,  ef^pecially  for  posts.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  with  Shoira  robii.sta,  and  affords 
Jammer.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from  it,  and  our  Province  can  furnish 
jany  quantity  of  this  valuable  article. 

The  next  most  common  denizen  of  the  Youkthawah  forests  is 
the  lance  wood,  a  species  of  Dalbergia,  or  Mgou/c-shan  of  the  Burmese. 
It  rises  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  covered  with  a  bark  of  a  binlliant 
■white.  Its  white  ai'ms,  interlacing  with  the  branches  of  other  forest 
trees,  add  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  grandeur  and  beauty  to 
the  forest.  It  is  still  the  loftiest,  and  its  summit  is  seen  at  a  dis' 
tance,  towering  far  above  the  heads  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

Zoth  March. — We  directed  our  way  to  Bombadee  village.  The 
ground  began  to  rise  in  a  gentle  acclivity,  until  we  reached  the  foot 
^f  the  hill.  The  ascent  occupied  us  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  road  was  winding,  but  far  from  steep  or  difficult  ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  I  rode  my  pony.  I  observed  in  the  course  of  two 
liour's  excursion,  one  hundred  and  fifty  loozars  -(teak),  and  three  hua' 
dred  yats,  and  they  were  evidently  at  home,  for  their  stems  were 
regular.     Under  the  old  ones  no  seedlings  were  to  be  seen. 

The  district  of  Bombadee  is^  plain   before   the   liill  is   reached, 
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ivlien  ittheu  becomes  gently  undulated,  and  rises  scarcely  into  a  moun- 
tain h.iriy  excaeiinj  fojr  h'XuJred  ieel  in  height.  It  is,  however, 
tolerably  well  watered,  although  many  of  the  lesser  streams  dry  up 
annually,  entirely  or  in  part.  The  hill  formation,  as  far  as  I  can 
j  udge,  is  of  grey  granite,  gneiss,  and  partly  of  trap  consistence.  It 
appears  broken  into  irregular  ranges,  with  here  and  there  detach- 
ed masses  thrown  up,  as  if  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
granite  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  a  softer  kind,  and  crumbling 
away  with  the  weather. 

Q,Qth  March. — We  left  our  ground  near  Bombadee  villa;ge  about 
two  in  the  morning,  to  enable  us  to  enter  Phraw  village,  on  the 
Thoukyaighaut  stream,  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise.  We  picked  the 
way  by  the  aid  of  a  pale  moon  across  which  a  few  clouds  would 
every  now  and  then  lazily  flit,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow ;  but  as 
the  road  the  whole  way  was  excellent,  we  accomplished  our 
object,  the  Peons  v.ith  the  elephants  arriving  live  hours  after  us, 
much  fatigued  and  q.uite  overcome  by  the  march,  the  distanca 
being  about  twenty  live  miles.  On  the  approach  of  day,  and  as  the 
country  around  became  more  distinct  to  our  view,  we  found  it 
totally  uncultivated.  The  ground  on  the  high  road  was  covered  with 
Dalbergia,  Lagerstrceima  regina,  Inga  xylocarpa,  Acacia  elata,  and 
Antldesma  panicndala  :  while  the  swamps  were  overgrown  with  a  long 
kind  of  grass  that  attains  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  the  villages 
we  passed  were  neither  numerous  or  of  any   size. 

Two  miles  before  we  reached  Phraw  village,  we  passed  Shoay-- 
gyeen-mouug  forosts.  Teak  trees  Avcre,  in  general,  of  irregular 
growth,  and  low  stature,  growing  on  laterite  ;  the  best  having  evident- 
ly been  removed  sometime  ago,  the  average  girth  of  those  on  the 
spot  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  was  about  five  feet,  and  the  lenfrth 
of  the  undivided  stem  near  ten  feet.  Some  felled  trunks  lay  scattered 
about  the  place  of  monstrous  girth  ;  others  doomed  to  the  same  fate 
Btood  erect,  all  charred  and  black,  their  vitals  burnt  out,  and  yet 
6till  wearing  their  fresh  and  vigorovis  coronal  of  green. 

27lh  S  '28th  March.— ^Dnring  these  two  days,  we  examined  thu 
Thoukyaighaut  forests.  They  run  a  considerable  way  inland  and 
contain  a  gi'eat  number  of  valuable  teak  ti-ees,  which  we  found 
growing  along  the  valleys  in  a  light,  dry,  and  rich  soil,  as  well  as  on 
the  hills  composed  of  soft  granite,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  being  of  immense  girth,  tall  and  straight,  although  their 
growths  in  some  sections  were  impeded  or  disturbed  by  underwood,- 
bamboos,  and  climbing  plants.     The  greatest  length  of  the   undivided 
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stem  of  Eonic  of  them  I  nioiismx-d  on  this  occasion,  nnd  last  year,  proved 
to  be  from  sixty  to  eighty  cubits,  with  a  girth  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
round.  The  Thoukj-aighaut  forests,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  are 
divided  into  twelve  divisions  or  tracts,  b-it  the  Kyoiiknadoe  an.l  Kya- 
plugyee  stand  pre-eminent  at  the  head  of  all  otiiers.  In  the  former 
a  considerable  quanlitj'  of  teak  exists,  pailicuiarly  of  fiue  gro^vth,  and" 
I  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Goveramrnt  as  producing  ex, 
celleiit  timber  from  the  matured  trees.  The  latter  is  remarkable  as 
coutaiiiiug  several  thousands  of  the  finest  possible  young  trees  ami 
seedlings,  which  have  gro-,va  up  spoutaneously,  intermixed  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  full  grown  trees.  The  teak  in  the  remaining 
tracts,  is  distributed  irregnlarly,  as  severtil  spaces  occur  without  it- 
Emphatically  speaking,  the  Thoukyaighaut  forests  are  one  of  the  best 
forests  in  the  Sittang  valley,  and  abound  in  luxuriant  profusion  with 
the  noblest  vegetable  productions ;  the  number  and  variety  of  other 
forest  trees  produced  here  is,  I  believe,  quite  unparalleled,  viz  : — Ln-- 
gerstrcemia  regina,  B-ignonia  spaihodca,  B.  adenoph-jUa,  B.  coronaria, 
Alenanihsra  pawn'ia,  Inga  zyloccvpa,  Melicoca  trijiiga,  Eriolcena  till- 
folia,  Cedreld  toona,  Sicietenia  chiclcrasse,  Dalbergia,  Cmvya  arborea, 
Fterocarpns  dalhcrglodcs,  Mela  nor  ih<e  luitata,  Wahura  jnacidia,  Dlptero- 
carpus  turhinaUis,-  D.  ulatus,  Buhnia  aujusia,  B.  scihra,  Shorea  robusta, 
Gordonia  fiorihnnda,  G.  irAcgrifoUa^  Pentcqyt^ra  ayjuana,  P.  glabra, 
Kydia  calgcina,  Acacia  slrissa,  A.  elata,  A.  euUchu,  Gieiia  spectablUs-, 
G.  hoolcerii,  Odltia  Wodier,  Valeria  iiidlca,  Hibiscus  macrophylla,  dc. 
The  greater  number  of  these  trees  have  the  peculiarity  to  rise  straight 
up,  and  to  elevate  their  branches  far  above  the  lower  vegetation  of  the 
forest ;  many  having  a  bare  trunk  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  height- 
23t'i  March: — Above  the  villtige  of  Phrav\%  on  a  ridge 
connected  with  Chee-bah  hill,  there  are  three  handsome  pagodas. 
They  are  of  solid  brick  and  mortar,  richly  gilt,  and  having  small 
ehambers  around  them  filled  with  the  images  of  Gaudama.  The 
heights  of  the  pagodas  I  should  think  to  be  about  forty  feet.  A  man 
of  taste  surveying  them  does  not  contemplate  gloomy  edifices,  whers 
keaviness  is  substituted  for  dignity,  height  for  sublimity,  and  size  for 
grandeur-  nor  measures  a  pyramidal  mass  of  stone  work,  stretching 
np  to  heaven  in  defiance  of  nature  and  propriety.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  will  find  himself  in  a  locality  whore  lightness,  and  color,  and  ele- 
gance of  proportion, — contrasted  with  the  gigantic  mountain  scenery 
about  them, — set  the  beauty  of  these  pagodas  more  lovely,  and  their 
durability  more  astonishing.  There  is  no  endeavor  to  compete  or 
imitate  the  sublimity  that  encircles  them ;  they  are.,  ae  it  were,   satis 
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teA  to  be  the  "master  pieces  "  of  art,    auJ  therofore    tliey    anJ    natura 
live  in  blessed  harmony  together,  auJ  set  o.T  each  other's  beauty. 

These  pagodas  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
religious  eiliii^e  in  the  Toung-hoo  district ;  they  o-.va  it,  probably, 
to  the  legend  which  supposes  them  to  contain  GauJama's  dattaiv  Oj- 
excrement.  They  are  frequented  by  many  strangers,  especially  the 
Shans,  during  thd  festival  in  March.  Xga  Thatshai,  our  Goung-gwai 
Avho  resides  in  Phraw  village,  gave  me  also  to  understand  that  they 
are  the  only  temples  mostly  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Toung-hoo 
and  its  vicinity,  the  others  being  attended  only  by  their  Pluriivlajas 
or  founders. 

The  position  of  these  pagodas  is  remarkably  avoU  chosen  ;  all  that 
a  combination  of  natural  beauties  can  achieve  I  beheld  here  in  perfec. 
tion  ;  their  effect  is  not  diminished  but  rather  augmented  by  the  ruda 
appearance  of  the  village  below,  which  consists  of  about  twenty 
houses,  situated  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  clioung,  iu 
order  to  be  secure  from  inundation  to  Avhich  the  plains  are  subject 
periodically.  The  houses  are  all,  without  exception,  built  with  bam- 
boo, and  neatly  thatched  with  the  I.npjrata  CjVuidrica,  and  having  a 
decided  slope,  a  proof  that  this  country  is  widiin  the  rich  of  violent 
rains.  Near  these  are  six  Zayats,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  for 
its  magnitude,  rather  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  plan  and  workman- 
ship. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place — according  to  the  barbarous  opini- 
ons and  customs  of  the  Burmese — belong  to  a  class  of  outcasts,  and 
labor  under  civil  disabilities.  They  are  called  Puraw-Ki/oons  or  the 
slaves  of  the  pagodas,  and  are  forbidden  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  respectable  and  uncontaminated.  But  now,  under  our  Go- 
Ternment,  they  are  deemed  honest  people,  and  the  "  respectable  and 
uncontaminated  "  do  not  scruple  to  receive  them  into  their  society. 

On  the  Chee-bah  hill  stands  also  a  remarkable  rock  of  laterite 
about  six  cubits  high.  The  guide  who  conducted  me  to  it,  informed 
me  that  formerly  the  sides  of  this  rock  had  two  or  three  jiassages 
— although  all  traces  were  invisible — ^that  led  to  cells  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  excavated  from  the  ground. 
These  chambers,  two  or  three  in  number,  were  said  to  be  of 
small  dimensions,  but  of  perfect  workmanship,  and  so  well  con- 
structed, as  to  form  comfortable  places  of  retreat.  The  legend  says, 
that  a  Yai-thai  or  recluse  had  concealed  himself  here  some  half  a 
centurv  ago.     If  all  what  has  been  cojamunicated  to  me  is  "  the   truth 
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and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  by  what  haiida  these  singular  retreats  had 
been  formed  and  fashioned,  or  for  what  purpose  they  had  been  origin- 
ally intended,  is,  even  at  this  remote  period,  a  matter  for  speculation. 
Some  natives  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  Beeloos  or  giants,  who, 
in  old  times,  had  inhabited  them  to  protect  Guadama's  relic  a  sup- 
position— the  belief  in  which  the  palpable  inadequacy  of  their  dimen- 
sions even  to  giant's  babies — we  must  deny.  When  however  we  con- 
sider the  troglodyte  habits  of  the  natives  in  all  hot  climates,  the  eager- 
ness with  which,  by  retiring  into  caverns,  they  shun  the  alternate 
plagues  of  the  solar  beams  and  the  drenching  rain,  we  might  not  be 
surprised  that  they  pi'epared  this  also,  in  time  immemorial — for  the 
same  purpose.  At  a  later  period,  when  they  began  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  security  and  wealth,  and  had  opened  their  eyes  to  senti- 
ments of  taste,  they  probably  appeared  to  have  raised  houses  for  their 
accomodation. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  more  regarding  the  Tliouhyaighaul 
valley,  but  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  he  who  has  been  in 
it  is  not  likely  to  see  many  places  to  surpass  it,  and  few  to 
equal  it.  I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
from  the  Pagodas,  and  from  which  a  person  can  have  a  "  bird's  eye 
Tiew  "  of  the  country  around — which  is  extensive  and  grand,  in  happy 
unison  with  the  keeping  of  the  whole  picture.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
regret  that  I  left  it  this  evening  to  fix  my  quarters  at  Toung-hoo. 

Z{ith  March. — Encamped.  It  is  exactly  a  month  and  a  half  to- 
day since  I  quitted  Rangoon,  and  I  am  glad  to  record  that  I  never 
enjoyed  better  health,  though  the  hardships  I  have  encountered  ex- 
ceed any  thing  that  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  essayed 
the  same  kind  of  travelling  in  a  similar  country. 

In  this  morning's  peregrination,  I  observed  the  long  line  of  the 
Northern  hills,  and  which,  backed  by  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  produced 
in  me  sensations  which  I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  Lime,  and  I  could 
scarcely  take  my  eyes  from  the  fascinating  object.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  the  association  of  my  ideas  with  the  happy  tour  I  formerly 
made  there  with  Dr.  McClellaml.  The  difficulties  to  which  this  able 
and  energetic  officer  was  exposed  at  that  early  period  of  our  conquest 
of  the  country,  in  those  wdlds,  may  be  easily  conceived,  but  we  can 
as  readily  imagine  that  all  these  were  more  than  balanced  in  his  mind 
by  the  delights  he  experienced  in  traversing  a  district  untrodden  by  auj 
European  before;  and  I  can  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  undaunted 
courage  he  displayed  in  pushing  on  his  investigations.    Jind   tha   firm. 
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ness  antl  perseverance  of  purpose  he  showed,  and  nothing   hut    impos- 
Kihilities  could  sliake  or  divert  him  from  its  direction. 

It  may    not  be  amiss  to  give  here    a  passing  notice  of  the  city  of 
Toung-hoo   previous  to  continuing  our  jor.rrey. 

Toung-hoo  is  a  city  of  undoubted  antiquity,    and    was  once    cele' 
hrated  for  its  extent  and   magnificence.     The   e.xtravagant   praise   be- 
stowed on  it  by  its   early    historians,   must,   however,   be   understood 
as  applicable  to  a  former  city,  whose  walls  and  ditch  are  still  traceable, 
and  of  which  now  only  the  shadow  is  seen.     The  present  city  is,  never- 
theless, grand,  and  surrounded  for  about  five   miles   by    a   brick    wall, 
^almost  in  a  delapidated  state),  and  ditch.     From  this    I    should    ima- 
gine that  it  must  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  military  post  of  importance. 
It  is  built  on  a  sandy    alluvial  plain  on    the   west    side  of  the    Sittang 
^iver,  but  is  higher  than  the  bank.    The  localities  about  Myik  chee-bouk, 
and  downwards  the  river,  are  ineligible  during  the  rainy    season,    fx'om 
the  excess  of  surface    water    which    they    contain.     A   few  large    well 
.constructed  drains — the  walls  and  bottom  being  inlaid  with  stone — with 
a  good  descent  to  the  river  would   remedy  the  evil.     But,    slowly  as 
things  are  progressing  here  in    the   public   work   department,   two  or 
three  years  must  elapse  before  such  consummation  can  be   attained. 

There  are  in  the  fort  small  scattered  villages  or  rather  a  group 
of  houses  situated  apart,  some  of  them  imbedded  among  trees  of  the 
Jack,  Mangoe,  Tamarind,  and  Plantains.  There  are  also  many 
Kyoungs  and  some  of  the  pagodas  are  remarkable.  JMost  of  the  latter 
are  still  standing,  and  nearly  entire  ;  and  such  is  their  solidity  that 
they  seem,  if  not  absolutely  to  foil  old  time,  to  yield  to  him  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  big  and  the  principal  pagoda  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  and  like  the  Shoay  Dajon  of  Rangoon,  it  has  been 
fortified,  and  the  platform  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  stores  belonging 
to  the  Commissariat  Department.  A  fine  road  has  been  constructed 
running  from  North  to  South,  and  another  coming  at  right  angles  to 
it  from  East  to  West.  The  bazars  are  built  on  their  sides,  which  no 
doubt  present]  an  imposing  effect.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  exposed 
in  them  for  sale  are  chiefly 

Citrus  aurantium,  the  best  are  said  to  be  brought   from  the   hills 

by  the  Kareens  of  the  neighborhood  ;   Citrus  aci- 

Feuits.  da,  CitmUus  cucurbita,  Psidium  pyriferum,   Cari- 

ca   papaya,     Mangifera  oj^positifolia ,    M.  indica, 

Ananas  sativus,  Eloiagnus  conferta,  Sandoricwn  indicum,  Zizyphns  juju' 

ha,  Nepheliwn,    Artocarpus   mtegrlfoUu^,    Averhoa    caramhola,   Morinda, 

plantains,  &q. 
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Z^iojcorea  (jlohosa,     D.  Alropurpurca,  Phuieoliis  triloha-:,    Pidjifianui, 

satlms,   Canvolvulns    balatus,    Cucnrhita    maxima, 

Tegetaclks.  Solnnura  melongcna,  Lagenarla  viilr/ftris,    Tomato, 

llie   legumes     of  tlie  Ar/ati  gnaidijlorum ;   the 

leaves  and  pods  of  Moriiiffa  Fiery joqmma  ;  a  wild,  coarse,  and   indige-  . 

nous  species   of  Aqoaragus,    Culocada     antiqucrum,    Cgomo^rds  psora- 

hides,  (tc.  &.c. 

The  new  cantonment — that  is  the  space  betv.'een  the  river  and 
the  fort — extends  considerably  to  tlic  South.  It  is  as  well  chosen  a 
locality  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  possesses,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  all  the  advantages  of  position  to  protect  the  frontier, 
and  the  command  of  the  river.  The  public  buildings  are  built  of 
wood  and  thatched,  except  the  magazines,  which  are  wholly  built  of 
brick.  Tiie  surrounding  country — on  the  North,  West,  and  South  sides 
of  tlie  Fort — is  gifted  with  almost  every  blessisig  whicli  Nature,  in  her 
greatest  prodigality,  could  bestovr;  a  soil  tlie  most  exuberant,  and 
therefore  rice  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Burmese. 
The  population  of  Toung  hoo  city  has  been  variously  estimated,  and 
no  doubt  been  at  a  very  different  standard  at  a  different  period.  At 
the  present  tlie  most  favoi'able  accounts  do  not  make  it  more  than 
five  thousand — exclusive  of  the  Military  and  camp  followers — and  the 
true  number   is   perhaps  still  less. 

The  climate  of  Toung-hoo  is  said  to  be  almost  analagous  to  the  cli" 
mate  of  Rangoon.  Its  physical  characters  may  be  conveniently  divided 
in  the  year  into  three  seasons.  Under  this  arrangement  the  cold  season 
embraces  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  The  morn- 
ings and  niglits  arc  cold.  The  weather  througliout  is  most  genial 
and  pleasant ;  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  as  high  as  88°  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  day.  About  the  commencement  of  February,  the  dews 
begin  to  increase  and  arc  sometimes  so  dense  and  foggy  that  they 
continue  till  7  o'clock. 

,The  hot  season  includes  March,  April,  and  May,  the  heat  is  very 
oppressive  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
is  said  to  rise  not  higher  than  98  '^  . 

The  rainy  season  compi'iscs  the  remaining  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
the  latter  end  of  May  is  considered  ^s  the  connecting  link  between 
the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.  The  commencement  of  the  monsoon  is 
attended  by  loud    claps    of  thunder  and   vivid    flashes    of    lightnir.j- 
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Durlno-  ilie  moiilhs  uf  July    tnid    August — e«!peeiully    the    latter,    the 
sthowers  are  very  severo. 

list  April. — The  dawn  of  day  saw  us  wending  our  way  to  Tabek- 
kway,  a  village  on  the  Khaboung  stream,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
from  the  citj  of  Toung-hoo,  and  pitched  our  teuLs  on  a  field  from  off 
which  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  and  carried  away.  Tho  Bur- 
mese of  this  place  tidk,  indeed,  of  the  bca'atiful  thick  forests  of  Teak 
with  which  the  plain  was  ouce  covered,  but  tho  rcasuns  assigned 
for  such  a  belief,  appear  to  me  to  be  only  a  few  uncertaiu  traditions, 
and  occasional  expressions  of  some  old  v.-riters.  Such  forests  may, 
probably,  have  been  deprived  of  their  timber  by  wilful  wasre  or  ac- 
cident, but  so  exteusive  as  represented  could  not  be  altogether  obli- 
terated by  the  hand  of  man,  in  ths  course  of  a  century,  even  though, 
as  has  been  probably  the  case  in  Tabek-kway,  these  series  of  years 
had  passed  in  unceasing  discord  and  cojitcntion. 

2nd  April. — We  visited  a  small  forest  about  half  a  mile  from 
Tabek-kway  village,  and  lying  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Khaboung 
filream.  I  noticed  on  a  liigh  grouiid  several  patches  of  nne  full 
grown  teak,  undersized,  and  seedlings — very  few  of  imperfect  developc- 
ment — growing  along  witli  B'rjnonia  a.binpJnil'a,  D.  spathodca,  D. 
rmonarli,  higa  xglor-arpri,  TermiiinVa  hdcrira,  T.  violata,  Ginelina  orho- 
rc(t,  DiUenia  (iwjw>[a,  D.  Scahra,  Dalhcr/jld,  Yfulsiira  piocidia,  Odina 
u'odicr,  Lftgcrstraiiim  regina,  two  species  oi'  Butea,  &c. 

In  one  or  two  localities  the  ground  was  litsrally  strewed  with  im- 
fiiensc  teak  trees,  some  of  them  were  cut  into  short  leugchs,  others  into 
long  logs  of  twenty  cubits,  all  injured  more  or  L-ss  by  lire;  still  I  con- 
sider these  would  yield  excellent  planks  and  beams  by  judicious  cou- 
rcrsioa. 

ord  April. — Directed  our  course  to  Thabyaiwah  vilhige,  and  du- 
ring the  march,  I  freq^nently  ascended  the  low  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  Kliaboung  stream,  and  canie  across  several  fine  straight  trees  on 
their  sides  and  summits — with  a  partial  distribution  of  yuung  plants — • 
but  they  were  widely  dispersed  and  bearing  but  a  small:  proportion  to 
the  other  trees  rvith  which  they  vrere  associated,  such  as  Semecarjms 
aiiacardinin,  Cedrcla  toona,  Stiychnos  nuzvomica,  Ltga  xijlvarpa,  Nau 
clca  cordifoUa,  MicroJavta  sp^ctahilis,  Xanlhoxi/loii  hudri'iga,  CordiU' 
vnjxn.  and  two  species  of  Pcntapiijra.  On  approaching,  however,  the 
Thabyaiwah  village,  teak  becatue  more  frerpieut,  and  the  number  I 
inr't  with  to-day  may  be  computed   at    about    two    hundred    full    sized 

and  three  hundred  and  fifty  undersized  trees. 

S 
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4th  April. — We  stemmed  the  Khaloung  stream  for  a  mile,  and 
then  ascended  its  right  bank  near  Sain-j-ai  village.  An  excursion  was 
made  to  a  range  of  teak  forest.  Its  oatskirt  approached  near  the 
stream,  but  the  principal  extent  of  it  was  all  inland,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  that  neighborhood,  I  am  of  opini()n  that  it  is  unfavor- 
able for  the  conveyance  of  timber  to  the  main  stream.  A  consider' 
able  number  of  teak  trees  of  all  ages  is  to  be  found  there,  but  after 
a  minute  examiation,  the  evidence  of  indiscriminate  cutting  for 
touugjas  was  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  number  of  stumps  of  teak, 
interspersed  w'uh.  large  sized  logs,  destroyed  by  fire,  marking  the  site 
of  th-.ir  former  f:ast£ncc.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  a  tree  so 
Tauiabls  should  be  destroyed  in  such  a  maniier,  when  a  little  care 
and  managerriont  on  ".he  part  of  the  hill  triberi  might  have  prevented  uu- 
jiecessary  destruction.,  and  preserved  the  sources  of  the  revenue. 

Our  camp  being  at  Xghet-pliyew,  we  accordingly  descended  into  the 
Ivhaboung,  and  came  to  it  about  10  a.  m.  The  village  of  Nghet-phyew 
■ — containing  q,bout  six  sheds — is  situated  on  an  altitude  ;  one  might  sur- 
vey from  it  with  pleasure  the  luxuriant  prospect  arcund.  Certainl}', 
when  the  sober  shades  of  evening  have  invested  the  landscape  with 
a  chaste  sublimity,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  indifferent  must  be  the  bosom 
which  is  not  influenced  and  enraptured  by  its  calm  and  seren3  beau- 
ties. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Brandis  I  transmitted  by  I^Ir.  De  E.enzy 
the  following  Bui-mese  order  for  the  information  of  the.-  public,  and 
when  literally  translated,  it  runs  thus. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  whosoever  may,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  bring  down  any  logs  of  Teak  to  the  banks  of  Phyew  and 
Koon  streams  above  the  rapids  will  receive  the   following  payment   per 

log: 

For  Yats...,,..,, : 9  Rupees. 

"    Loozars 5       " 

♦'    Doogies 15       " 

"  Yard  and  Mast  pieces  25  " 
5th  Ajcril. — At  icss  than  seven  miles  from  Xghet -phyew  village 
stands  the  old  romantic  sakan  of  Kyetsha.  The  road  to  this  place 
lies  by  the  bed  of  Ivhaboung  choung  and  through  a  succession  of  the 
most  agreeable  scenes ;  forests  of  bamboos,  trees,  long  grass,  and 
toung}-a  grounds,  presenting  continually  a  luxurious  interchange  of 
every  species  of  foli^ige.  The  hills  ai'c  not  very  lofty,  appear- 
ing like  the  billows  of  a  troubled  sea   in  a  calm   succeeding  a   Btorax- 
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About  half  way  between  the  two  phices,  one  is  attracted  by  a  sombre 
mass  of  rocks — carpetted  with  a  species  of  moss  called  Lycopodium — 
hanging  over  the  stream,  which  flingin,';^  their  huge  dark  shadows 
frowning  over  the  spot,  presents  a  scene  which  the  mind  at  once  loves, 
yet  dreads,  to  contemplate.  Fron  -.his  snot  the  road  leads  by  an  in- 
terrupted line  of  teak,  and  trees  of  Slelicoca  trijuj  t,  Vlpterocarjmi 
turbinatus,  Inja  xylocarpa,  Cassia  SdrnaUana,  and  others,  Avhich 
smile  from  the  brows  of  the  hills  and  in  whose  refreshing  shades,  not 
■without  objects  of  natural  curiosity,  a  traveller  may  well  let  the  noorj 
day  sun  pass  over  his  head. 

C^'t  April. — Tliis  morning  we  began  our  progress  up  tho  hills* 
under  the  guidance  of  Karccn-saw,  who,  though  between  sixty  and 
sixty  five  years  old,  stumped  lust  and  firm  before  us.  This  iudiviaaal 
is  of  a  strong  natural  sense,  and  has  alv/ays  contrived  to  comrji-nd 
respect  among  the  Kareens.  We  had  several  ascents  and  des  vnts 
that  lasted  for  some  distance,  and  then  terminated  in  a  tolerable  level 
road  that  ran  along  for  seven  miles  on  a  ridge  of  hills — composed  of 
a  light,  gre}',  and  sandy  soil  resting  upo;),  and  passing  into  slate  clay  of  a 
Bandy  structure  and  friable  consistence — till  we  came  to  Mayan-sakan. 

Since  we  left  Toung-boo  tbe  heat  had  become  intense,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  be  again  among  tha  hills,  refreshed  by  the  cool  breezes,  and 
the  bracing  nights,  that  render  a  hill  climate  so  invigorating  and 
delightful.  From  the  extreme  steq>ness  of  the  first  part  of  the  way, 
the  elephants  exhibited  unequivocal  symptons  of  weariness,  and  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  unwieldiuess,  they  went  up  and  down 
the  eminences  with  great  ease  ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  the 
caution  with  which  they  put  their  steps,  feeling  with  their  long  pre- 
hensile proboscffi  every  stump  or  stone  that  they  suspect  to  be  loose, 
before  they  vsntare  to  place  their  feet  on  it. 

The  forest  growths  present  quite  an  unlimited  variety  of  timber 
among  which,  Inga  a-ijlocaipa  predominates. 

Kext  in  order  comes  two  species  of  what  is  called  by  the  natives 
Iltouh-hjan  (Pentaptera  arjnana  and  P.  glabra)  which  grow  to  a  lofty 
height  with  a  trunk  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  round.  The  timber 
they  produce  is  strong  and  durable — not  to  say  any  thing  of  resisting 
the  attacks  of  the  teredo — as  it  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  teak 
itself.  I  feel  confident  that  a  fair  tiial  would  disclose  its  value  for 
Ship  bulMing.  Dr.  McClelland,  as  far  as  I  can  rtcolLjct  during 
his  late  tour,  strongly  recommended  to  the  Brigadier  Commanding 
ta  employ  it  for  Public  works  at  Toung-hoo. 
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Tvd\  (Tcctonn  ff>a-uJ la)  holds  a.  tXm-d  place,  antl  appcurctl  to  m(? 
to  be  most  i-  ciiliar  to  the  eoiintry — iuiUviUually  it  i.^  of  a  magnilicen-t 
anil  universally  vigorous  growth — CAbiliiting  clr^an  trunks  of  six  to 
eiglit  foet  in  girth  anJ  from,  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  such 
timber  would  ailord  excellent  mast  pieces  and  spars  for  Naval  pni'poses. 
In  other  words  in  these  forests,  I  remarked  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and 
size  of  Teak  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure  in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent 
prodigality  of  their  growths,  that  distinguish  tlir;in  from  those  found 
in  other  sections  of  the  Khaboung  district.  Tho  trees  arc  large,  tall, 
and  arise  aloft,  like  columns,  generally  free  from  branches.  They 
may  bo  truly  dcuominated  kings  of  the  Khaboung  forests  ;  some  of 
them  are  wreathed  v;ith  a  royal  robe  of  Nival  or  largo  parasitical 
creepers.  The  other  trees  compooing  the  forests  are  Cedrela 
toona,  Nauciea  couUfolia,  N.  cadauiha,  Lcrferstrceinia  rerjlna, 
and  StricJinos  nuxvoinica.  This  last  is  a  very  common  tree  and 
known  as  lOiahoung  to  the  Burmese  ;  its  most  remarkable  appendaga 
is  the  fruit  it  bears,  which  is  also  called  hy  the  same  name.  It 
is  poisonous  and  resembles  Aiale  viarmdos.  The  bark  of  the  Ku.c 
vo)iilc(t,  I  understand,  possesses  febrifugal  virtues,  and  being  a  common 
and  widely  distributed  tree  cfll  over  the  province,  might  be  made  an 
article  of  great  importance.  The  timber  it  produces  is  of  a  very  small 
size,  but  hard,  lasting,  and  clastic,  and  much  used  by  the  district 
people  for  the  shafts  of  carts  where  elasticity  and  strength  are  desired 
to  be  combined. 

f^edrela  t)ona.  This  is  the  Afracan  toon  wood  and  called  by 
the  Burmese  Tidt-kadoc.  The  timber  is  scarce  and  found  widely 
dispersed.  In  the  arts  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  teak  in  hardness 
a]id  durability,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  timber  resembling  Swktcnia 
i-.iahogonl ,  while  the  bark  possesses  antisceptic  and  febrifugal  pro- 
perties. The  flowers  are  said  to  be  employed  in  Bengal  in  dyeing 
cotton,  a  beautiful  red  colour.  T:ie  Burmese  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  this  dye,  and  the  article  is  never  found  in  the  bazars. 

Kauclea  cord; fo! la  is  a  large  troe  and  produces  a  light  serviceable 
timber,  and,  I  should  think,  well  adapted  for  making  combs,  mail  bo.\es, 
and  brandy  cases. 

A'anciea  cadumba.  This  and  one  or  two  species  of  Evgenla  would 
aiTord  excellent  materials,  from  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  for  fancy 
works  in  cabinet  making.  It  also  _)  it-Ids,  like  the  Ileriliera  excellent 
charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder. 

Lajerstncmia   regina  is   equal    to  teak  for   house   building,    and 
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is  always  in  frequent  Jemairil  fur  posts  in  Fwingoor..  Uniiev  tha 
Burmese  name  of  Pijtmwih,  tliere  are  t'.TO  kinds,  viz.,  Lii!:<it  ami  Yu-et- 
kyee.  It  is  said  that  the  paddles  and  oars  of  war  boats,  belongiiig 
to  the  king  of  Ava,  are  made  of  this  wood.  The  tree  is  remarkabla 
for  the  beauty    of  its    flowers. 

Besides  tlie  above  mentioned  trees  there  are  several  species  of 
white  wood  belonging  to  the  family  of  Urticar.eoi,  Spnndlacecc, 
StercuUacca:,  Jnonaccee,  Biijuoutciceeg,&c.  which  nre  soft  and  useless 
as   timber   and    employed  by  the  natives  for  fuel. 

10//t  April. — Vse  are  now  in  Prome  district  having  encamped 
this  morning  at  ton  o'dock  in  Tubbee-sakan.  Since  the  Gth  instant, 
we  passed  through  a  continuous  stripe  of  timber  trees.  In  its  natural 
state  an  unbroken  torest  spreads  over  and  around  the  Kliaboung  and 
Tabbee  systems.  The  human  hand  lias,  indeed,  marked  the  sudace 
by  opening  a  few  spots,  for  cultivation  and  villages,  but  the  far  greater 
part  remains  the  empire  of  jungle  trees  and  tj.ik.  Considerable  for- 
ests of  the  latter  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  patches,  each 
tree  being  surrounded  by  numerous  seedlings,  wherever  they  are  ex- 
jiosed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  it  is  obvious,  even  to  tlie  v>-eakest 
capacity,  that  they — I  mean  an  admixture  of  the  young  and  old  teak 
trees — are  situated  several  miles  distant  from  very  good  water  con- 
veyarice ;  they  must,  from  this  cause,  prove  as  useles  as  if  they  were 
growing  on  the  Alps.  A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  practic- 
ability of  felling  the  full  sized  trees  and  squaring  them  on  the  spot. 
I  consider  this  would  be  a  difScult  task  almost  insujierable,  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  inhabitants,  and  tlieir  utter  aversion  to  hard  labour. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  shown  how  these  magr.ificont  trees,  found 
here  in  abundance,  are  to  be  brought  to  the  water  side  over  a  country 
not  only  destitute  of  roads,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  practicable  ones  could  ever  bo  found- 
But  we  have  great  expectations  from  the  Kyetsha,  Mayan,  Xghet- 
pliyew,  and  other  lower  forests  where  abundant  supplies  of  teak  maybe 
obtained,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  Government. 
Our  way  across  the  Yomah  hills  was  over  the  well  beaten  track 
of  Dr.  ^McClelland  and  which  I  had  myself  trodden  before  v^-ith  that 
officer.  It  is  rich  in  botanical  treasures.  I  noticed  this  year  Dcii- 
(Irohiuin  Pieiardia,  D.  afjgrerfation,  D.  cretaceum,  (the  two  first  with 
purple  flowers  and  the  third  white),  Mdcutoma  malalalhricum,  seA'eral 
species  of  Iinpatlcns  Bahamina,  an  aromatic  species  of  Andropogon, 
and    a    very   handsome   rose-coloured    Vrcna.     The    following  plants 
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also  came  under  my  observation  after  leaving  Mayan -sakan.  Thnnhfr- 
gia  a  largo  creeper,  an  I  I  b(;lieve,  of  the  Jiiitlcia  tribe  and  the  natural 
order  of  Acantlutccoi,  producing  very  hand:joms  blue  or  yellow  flowers 
■with  a  dark  throat ;  Oobeckia  (I  believe  its  specific  canescois)  out  of 
flowers.  I  have  frequently  met  with  this  suifruticose  plant  in  Maul- 
mair.,  about  our  garden  at  Mopoon,  ^vith  flowerss  of  a  delicate  aud 
pleasing  purple  colour.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  the  na- 
tural productions  of  Burmah,"  has  not  given  us  the  native  name  for 
it.  To  make  up  the  omission,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that 
the  Burmese  call  it  Oh-hoke.  In  another  place,  I  saw  Tecoma  ajipear- 
iiig  in  all  its  wild  luxuriance,  dressed  with  clusters  of  trumpet  flowei-s 
of  orange  colour.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  tliem  here  would  be  vain 
both  from  want  of  books  and  their  endless  variety  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
I  saw  many  novelties  and  recognised  a  great  number  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintances, robed  with  flowers  aud  fruits,  and  forming  the  most  sin- 
gular and  diversified,  and  most  vividly  coloured,  vrhilc  they  dispensed 
odours  the  most  delicious.  Amidst  a  diversity  of  jilants  mentioned 
above,  we  had  to  regret  there  was  no  grass  for  our  e.vhausted  ponies  ; 
however,  among  the  bamboos,  which  everywhere  covered  the  surfaca 
of  the  gi'ouud,  they  were  observed  to  browse. 

\bth  April. — I  had  been  suffering  ever  since  -we  placed  our  foot 
in  Prome  district,  with  cepalah/ia  accompanied  with  giddiness  so  as  to 
disable  me  to  bring  up  my  Journal  until  now.  Daring  the  last  five 
days,  we  passed  through  Singoung  forest  aud  the  patches  interveueing 
between  it  aud  Nga-nyaw  choung.  We  also  exaiuincd  a  small  foresk 
lying  close  to  Pyintha  village.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  inspect  all  the 
principal  teak  forests  ou  the  northern  Xawing. 

I  noticed,  in  Singoung  forest,  teak  of  magnificent  growth  and 
dimension  growing  in  clumps,  and  seldom  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  choungs,  the  largest  trees  being  on  the  higher  altitudes. 
There  were  very  few  trees  of  imperfect  developement.  I  should 
estimate,  from  wliat  I  saw,  and  from  such  information  I  could  obtain, 
the  contents  of  this  forest  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  trees  exclu- 
sive of  undersized  timber.  As  we  descended  to  Nga-nyaw  choung, 
teak  insensibly  and  I'apidly  decreased,  where  no  doubt  it  was  once  the 
Bcene  of  depredations  of  the  teak  dostroyers.  Several  deserted  toung. 
yas  were  passed  in  our  way  and  found  that  they  had  greatly  disturbed 
the  forest  vegetation,  and,  although  all  the  individual  teak  trees  and 
other  intermingling  families  had  been  removed,  yet  the  soil  having 
been  exposed   to  the  influence-,  of  iho  sun   and   atuvsphero,  th»  teak 
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seedlings  which  1  saw,  coming  out  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  of 
ancient  poets  and  old  naturalists,  were  of  the  intermediate  or  second 
stage,  and  that  they  were  evidently  of  the  produce  of  the  latent  seeds 
which  had  lain  dormant  under  the  shade.  This  is  proved  from  their 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  ago.  It  would  tlius  appear,  as  I 
have  always  maintained,  that  the  vegetative  force  to  the  cfiectual 
developement  of  seeds,  depends  upon  light  and  air.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  in  these  open  and  ventillated  tracts,  I.  found  they  were  palpa* 
bly  of  the  same  generation.  It  is  not  to  b3  doubted  that  there  may 
be  some  rare  exceptions,  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  broad  fact  will 
only  be  confirmed  by  further  e.ximinatiou. 

In  Nga-nyaw,  I  found  teak  of  all  ages,  measuring  from  thi'eo 
to  five  feet  in  girth  the  major  portion  being  of  small  dimensions,  and, 
on  a  careful  average,  I  conclude  the  number  of  full  sized  to  be  eighty 
and  about  two  to  three  hundred  yats.  A  great  manj'-  young  shoots 
from  the  stumps  of  full  sized  trees   also  were  met  with. 

Scarcely  any  timber  of  large  growth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  forest  near 
Pyiutha  village.  It  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  under- 
eized  trees  only  from  two  to  four  feet  in  girth. 

I  am  glad  that  one  very  satisfactory  point  has  been  ascertained 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  Prome  forests,  namely,  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  many  teak  seedlings  Avhich  we  saw  mantled  with  small  tender 
leaves.  Last  season  they  did  not  come  under  our  observation,  as  we 
were  here  about  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  and  the  seedlings 
being  then  probably  in  their  twiggy  and  naked  condition  were  not,  there 
fore,  recognizable.  In  fact  the  face  of  the  country  at  that  time,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  assumed  an  unusual  sterile  aspect,  which  was  in 
some  measure  heightened  by  its  starved  vegetation,  having  then  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Even  now  the  Teak  forests  have  seldom  that  full- 
ness of  foliage,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  the  people  of  this  district 
that,  during  the  dry  months,  the  trees  are  deciduous,  but  when  at 
last  a  couple  of  showers  of  rain  descend — -which  be  it  remembered 
we  had  before  we  entered  these  forests,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  March, 
whilst  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  Kayoo  choung — in  the  course  of 
a  few^  days  they  are  clothed  with  the  most  delicate  and  tender  leaves 
of  green. 

Dr.  McClelland  and  myself  wci'e  led  to  infer  that  seedlings  of 
spontaneous  growth  were  unfriendly  to  the  Prome  forests  so  as  not 
to  be  found  in  them,  and  that  the  rational  cause  of  their  general 
iibsence  was  ascribed  to   fires,     and  that  bv    I'emovincf  that  evil    th« 
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racant  spaces  would  be  Tilled  with  young  plants.  Indeed  the 
chavaoterislic  dryness  of  the  climate  and  ahnost  the  total  absence  of 
water — as  wet  situations  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  except  on  the 
sides  of  some  choung>5 — this  district  as  I  have  said  before,  is  occupied 
by  a  veryi>oor  vegetation  not  Jiko  that  met  with  in  other  forests. 

The  forests  ul)ove  doscr.bjd  have  been  very  much  destroyed  by 
hill  cultivators.  The  r.cldesi  S3  stem  of  clearing  tracts  shows  (as  it 
came  under  my  obseryftionj  that  same  three  hundred  teak  trees 
have  been  cut  dov\-n.  EacU  t.ee,  taken  oa  an  average  at  ten  Faipees 
intrinsic  value  on  t'la  spot,  would  deprive  the  state  of  a  revenue 
of  three  thov;sand  llupcos.  I  see  no  prospect  of  justice  bciiig  done 
to  Government  if  v.e  permit  the  continuance — especially  in  rich 
localities  crowded  with  teak — of  this  prevalent,  reckless,  and  wasteful 
t^y^tcm,  and  in  oppo.-,ltion  to  the  following  notification,  dated  2Gth 
September  1SD3,  cnatted  for  the  };reservation  and  maintenance 
of  our  foreslF. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  the  forests  in  the  Province  of 
"  Pegu  being  the  property  of  Goverinnent,  any  person  who  shall 
"  cut,  mark  or  fell  any  Teak  timber,  in  any  of  those  forests,  without 
"  authority,  v>-ill  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  prosecuted  ac- 
"  cording  to  law. 

"  All  timber  which  has  been  cut  in  the  Government  Forests 
"  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  or  which  may 
"  hereafter   bo   cut    without    license,    will  be   liable    lo  confiscation." 

I  advocate  that  the  notilicatioii  should  be  carried,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  very  letter  ;  and  unress  this  is  done,  I  must  say  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  Forest  Department  to  protect  the  interests  of  Government. 
The  infringement  of  the  rule  is  not  confined  to  Prome  district,  but  the 
system,  I  am  sorry  to  remark,  is  general  tliroughout  all  the  forests 
of  the  Province. 

Tind.f  r  trees  found  in  tlie  forests,  on  the  northern  Xawing  which 
we  visited  were  IJopi'a,  Blaclciielua,  Shorca,  Wahara,  PcnUqitoa, 
Nauclea,  Kijdia,  Careija,  Irif/a,  Spondias,  Odina,  Tenn'mulia,  McUcoca, 
Acacia.  Diptcrocarpiiv,  !*tcrocari,us,  Coiiocnrpiis,  rCv.  I  was  also  glad 
to  meet  with  a  beautiful  orchid,  a  species  of  Ilnheitaria,  and  a  her- 
baceous plant  of  the  j^jenus  Kccnpfijra,  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  used 
by  the  natives  medicinally. 

Of  the  timber  trees  Odina,  Tcrminalia,  and  Acacia  appeared  to 
be  quite  common. 

Odina  irodier  yields  valuable  wood,  and  T  consider  it  well  adapted 
for  house  posts.     It  exudes,  as    I   have    monticned    I   believe   in    mj 
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Jtmi-nal  in  1831,  gum  but  from  further  experience,  1  find  it  is  of  a 
•oft,  nearly  fluid  state,  and  hardens  in  the  air,  without  losing  its 
transR.areacy,  and  n:aj  be  extensively  used  for  various  purposes  in 
the  arts  ;  it,  however,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  viscid  solatioa. 
I  have  been  informed  by  tlie  Eareeus  that  the  tree  exudes  freely  in 
the  hottest  season,  when  a  large  quantity  can 'be  procured.  From 
the  abundance  of  this  tree,  called  by  the  Burmese  Nga-bal,  affording 
gum,  it  rsay  become  an  article  of  importance. 

Termina'la  ch-ehula,  or  Kija-zoo  of  the  Burmese,  has  a  trunk 
straight  and  lofty,  and  shows  a  considerable  diameter,  so  as  to  ba 
made  into  solid  wheels  for  native  carts  ;  strong,  elastic,  and  durable. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  much  used  by  the  Burmese  practitioners, 
as  an  external  application,  both  in  the  incipient  and  advanced  stage 
of  Opthalnla.  I  have  often  seen  the  Roman  Catholic  native  chris- 
tians of  Rangoon  employ  it  also,  either  alone,  or  with  alum  rubbed 
up  in  water,  and  applied  round  the  eye,  and,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  application  for  Opthalnu'a.  I  believe  its 
medical  property  is  unknown  to  European  practitioners,  I  would 
suggest,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  authority,  that  it  should  ba 
subjected  to  experiment. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  v-iew  the  species  represented  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  The  fruit,  mixed  with  ferruginous  earth,  imparts  an 
f-Kcellcnt  black.  All  the  native  ink  is  made  from  it.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  may  b3  used  fur  tanning.  It  has  also  a  place  in  tha 
Muleria  Zlcdlca  of  the    Burmese. 

Acacia  catechu.     It  is  Shah  bin  of  the  Burmese  and  furnishes  large, 
hard,  and  tough    v/ood.      I  have  seen  it  applied  to   various   parts  of 
housebuilding,  aadnas  been  found  to  resist  thoiniluence  of  the  weather 
when  used   for   posts,   railings  &e.,  &c.     In    Tharawadie  district,  it  is 
mostly  employed  as  uprights   to  support  the  telegraph   wires. 

The  tree  atlbrds  cutch — a  kiud  of  inspissated  veg3table  juice — ex- 
tracted by  the  Burmese,  bej^ond  our  fronti^jr  ou  the  Irrawadia,  hj  boil- 
ing the  wood  and  evaporating  the  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the  sua^ 
The  cutch  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  composition  of  Fiper 
Bdle,  as  also  in  some  processes  of  dyeiacr. 

Near  Kaujin  village,  I  found  an  outspreading  lieem  tree  or  Azadir 
rachta  indica.  It'is  Tlwi-hau-Ka-ma-JM  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  leaves 
and  bark,  rasped  down  and  infused  in  coldwater,  are  used  by 
them  as  a  speciric  for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  or  the  result  of 
violence,  as  a  bruise.     The  headman   of  this  place  assured  me   that 
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he  has  employed  the  remedy  again  and  again  in  such  CR?es, 
•with  perfect  success.  It  would  he  well  to  try  their  properties.  The 
timber  of  the  Neem  is  soft,  and  though  useless  for  shipbuilding 
purposes,  still  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered valuable  for  house    scantlings  sucli  as    llo'jring  boards  &c. 

About  noon  the  sky  became  very  cloudy,  and  threatened  to  rain  ; 
but  it  afterwards  cleared  up,  and  the  afternoon  was  beautifully  fine, 
though  unpleasant  by  a  strong  wind  driving  a  large  quantity  of  dust 
and  dry  leaves  into  our  tent,  and  besides  rendering  our  encatiipment 
liot  altogether  safe,  as  the  decayed  branches  of  the  tree,  under  which 
we  had  pitched  our  tent,  were  falling  about  us  in  every  direction  that 
the  violence  of  the  wind  had  broken  off.  This  annoyance,  however, 
abated  sufficiently  in  the  evening  to  admit  of  my  taking  a  stroll  to 
Kanjin  viL'age,  and  found  it  to  contain  about  thirty  houses.  Last 
year,  when  I  visited  it,  it  was  not  so  populous  ;  and,  on  enquiry,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Goung  that  several  families,  from  the  Durmese  side, 
had  come  in  to  escape  oppression.  In  going  through  the  village, 
I  communicated  with  the  refugees,  and  in  a  friendly  manner,  told  them 
that  as  they  have  voluntarily  become  British  subjects  they  would  do 
well  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  our  Government  ;  in  parti- 
cular, I  invited  their  attention  to  that  part  of  tlie  proclamation  dated 
20th  December  1852 — of  which  I  furnished  them  with  a  copy — which 
says  "the  Governor  General  in  Couni;!!  lio'raby  calls  on  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Pegu  to  submit  themiielves  to  the  authority,  and  to 
•' confide  securely  in  the  protection  of  the  British  Government;  whos-f 
"  power  they  have  seen  to  be  irresistable,  and  v/huse  rule  is  initrked 
■'  by  justice  and  beneficence." 

Two  or  three  deep  pools  of  sonify  size— containing  a  great  quantity 
of  crystal  and  transparent  water — occur  in  tiie  bed  of  the  chouug  ccn- 
tigious  to  the  village ;  and  in  one  of  them,  I  saw  a  party  of  gj-owu 
np  vv'omen  bathing  themselves  without  a  single  article  of  covering  on  ; 
Bor  did  my  presence— I  v.-ished  I  had  never  been  Ud  to  the  spot— seem- 
ed at  all  to  disconcert  them,  for  they  went  on  with  their  ablutions  as  if 
quite  unconscious  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  act.  Such,  however,  is  a 
-common  occurrence  in  the  forest  district. 

loth  April. — In  our  march  from  Kanjin  to  Nga-mway-zeen,  I 
eaw  teak  very  much  scattered  of  aU  ages  growing  and  thriving,  in  every 
variety  of  locality,  with  the  species  of  Dlpterocarpiis,  Shorca,  Acacia, 
Intja,  Hymenodlctyon,   Buchanania,   Bigncnia,  BlachnelUa,  Antidesma> 
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-Kaucka,  PiiTQSjJsrmii-n ,  Castanea,  Azadiraekta,  Ccnocarpus,  and  many 
others. 

Our  roai  coiitiaueJ  for  a  distance  of  six  miles,  tlio  countrj  vary- 
ing in  its  scenery  at  almost  every  step  wo  took,  and  every  irhere 
dontiQuiug  to  be  beautiful.  The  delicious  verdure,  bordering  the 
small  streams,  with  hero  and  there  a  peep  of  villages  bursting  from 
the  half  concealed  foliage  of  woods,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  th« 
half  burnt  bamboo-;  and  the  leafless  Acacia,  that  covered  a  ridge  of 
hills  not  far  from  Nga-inway-zcen. 

The  Teak  trees  ob^.ervod  to  day  have  generally  the  disadvantage 
of  not  carrying  their  girth — tapering  quickly — to  a  great  height  ; 
notwithstaiidiug  this,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  good  and 
strong.  lu  some  instances,  I  noticed  knotty  trees  bearing  th« 
character  of  being  crooked.  Oa  being  tested  they  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  bard,  sound,  aud  close  grained,  admirably  adapted  for  ship 
crooks. 

nth  April. — From  Nga  m-vVay-zeen  we  marched  towards  Kiia-din- 
nga-zeea-sakau.  We  passed  through  Chouug-zouk  forests  containing 
a  great  number  of  lirst  class,  and  very  many  fine  young  teak.  I  esti- 
mate the  total  number  to  be  about  two  thousand  trees.  There  i&', 
however,  some  dimculty  in  dragging  the  timber  in  consequence  o( 
many  small  hills  and  water  courses.  This  accounts  for  the  particu- 
larly fine  grovv-th  of  the  trees,  especially  those  situated  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  Choung-zouk  stream,  where  they  were  comparatively  pre- 
served from  the  axe,  being  straight,  clean,  and  rather  of  large  size- 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  mucli  fine  teak  timber  can  be  pro- 
cured from  this  locality  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  rendering  tlie  lonw  and 
large  full  siz^'l  trees  capable  of  transport,  I  suggest  that  they  should 
be  cut  into  siiort  lengths.  This  kind  of  timber,  I  believe,  is  best 
suited  to  the  gun  carriage  manufactories,  where  length  is  of  no  con- 
sideration and  great  girth  is  only    required. 

l^ilh  April. — We  left  Kha-din-nga-zeen-eakan  tins  morning  with 
feelings  akiu  to  regret,  as  tiiere  were  many  valuable  forests  worth 
seeing— although  I  had  explored  a  greater  portion  of  them  with  Dr. 
McClelland  last  year— v/hieh  ths  shortness  of  our  time  had  compelled 
usto  leave  u)ivi.sited.  The  road  we  pursued  had  a  gradual  rise,  for 
the  first  Uve  miles,  through  a  line  wood  chequered  with  a  few  under- 
sized teak  trees  ;  then  two  or  tirree  ascents — not  abrupt— alonw  the 
f^)ce  of  bamboo  covered  hills,  sloping  down  to  the  Tantabiu  plain; 
and,  prior  to  our  coming  up  to  it,  I  observed  down  the  perpendicular 
faces  of  ,^oaif  of  the  avenues,  fj-agments   of  largi?  stouss,  broken  eff 


from  the  clifTs  abov?,  efTacing  the  pntlis  which  had  bpen  formed 
beneath  them,  as  well  as  filling  up  the  bads  of  the  cliO'ings,  and  wliicli 
probably,  in  course  of  time,  will  convert  them  into  cataracts. 

After  leaving  Tanttibin  village,  we  pursued  a  cart  road  and 
passed  by  a  low  ridge  of  thickly  wooded  heights — principally  com- 
posed of  wood  oil  trees — and  then  the  landscape  presented  a  panorama  of 
undulated  rice  fields,  dotted  with  numerous  peaceful  rural  villages, 
and  bathed  in  the  light  of  an  ascending  sun.  Here  and  there  also 
arose  wide-spreading  mangoe  and  timber  trees,  whilst  innumerable 
fan  like  palms  and  Cocoanut  trees  either  singly  or  in  groups,  com- 
pleted the  picture.  To  me  it  was  a  perfect  "  Elysium  field "  and 
well  compensated  us  for  past  disappointment.  The  timber  trees  which 
I  allude  to  are  : 

Dipterocarpus  alahis  which  is  abundant  and  good. 

Acacia  catechu  not  very  large,  employed  by  the  people  of  this 
place  for  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

Lagerstraemia  regina  used  here  as  iiouse  posts  and  uprights. 

Sopindus  rubigincsus.  It  is  simikr  used  as  the  preceding,  but  ia 
Baid  to  be  rather  brittle. 

Azadlrachta  indica.  It  being  a  soft  wood  the  natives  cut  it  into 
planks,  which  they  employ  for  making  taJdahs  or  coflins. 

MelicGca  irijv^a.  It  is  used,  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  solidity,  for  cart  wheels  and  oil  mills. 

About  11  o'clock  yfc  encamped  in  Oak-shit- tcung  village  on  tha 
margin  of  the  Xawing  choung ;  no  water  was  visible  in  its  arenace- 
ous bed,  and  the  villagers  were  seen  to  make  several  cavities  or  pits, 
when  the  latent  fluid  oozed  forth,  and  filled  thrra,  while  undergoing 
at  the  same  time  the  process  of  filtration,   it  was  beautifull;)'    clear. 

Dr.  Brandis  parted  with  us  this  evening  for  Prome.  I  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp  with  directions  to  move  on  to  Pcunday  wherff 
he  proposed  to  join  me. 

19th  April. — Mr.  Frederic  Grant,  Forest  Assistant  of  Prome 
district,  joined  my  canjp  to-day  bringing  with  him  private  letters, 
newspapers,  &c.  &c.,  from  my  wife  and  parents  v^hichhad  been  waiting 
for  me  in  the  Prome  Post  Office  for  some  time. 

^Oth  April. — Yesterday  j ust  as  the  setting  sun  was  crimsoning 
the  west  with  flakes  of  fire,  I  sounded  the  familiar  note  of  preparation 
for  starting.  The  place  resounded  with  the  gleeful  yells  of  our  peons, 
who  being  filled  with  joy  at  the  pi'ospect  of  geting  "  under  way"  to  get 
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R  dfiiaght  of  todily,  for   wliich  tlie  dibtdet  of  PounJay   is  celebrated, 
became  clamourous. 

Tlie  villages  and  cultivation  throughout  the  march,  -svere  very 
considerable,  but  still  the  nnpearauce  of  industry  ^yas  not  Ptrikin'^ 
The  soil  appeared  to  he  thin,  sand",  and  i;xr  from  being  fertile.  Of 
cultivation,  the  most  remarkable 'feature  is  immense  groves  of  Cjcjs 
niic  If  era,  {iiid  BGrassus/laheniformis,  the  last  is  grown  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jogree,  and  judging  from  the  vast  number  of  these  trees,  they 
must  produce  an  extensive  article  of  consumption.  I  liave  been  in- 
formed, by  the  Burmese  of  this  district,  that  there  are  two  species 
of  palms,  Viz.  the  male  and  female.  The  former  aflfordinfr 
juice  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  v/liile  the  htter  almost 
throughout  the  twelve  months  except  in  the  rainy  season.  After 
having  accomplished  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  we  halted  iu  a  zayat, 
near  a  large  kyoung,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  locality,  the  building 
is  embosomed  in  a  small  grove  of  Fi.cu;  covd'fju  t,  and  is  further  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  trees  of  Tamaiiudns  indica,  Ccil)ph>jllu;n 
inopJufUmn  witli  branches  of  sweet  scented  flowers,  Morinda  bracteata, 
Anacardhun  occidentale,  Sandorictn})  indicwn,  and  plantain. 

The  zayat  has  a  dependant  and  contigious  well  of  water,  serving  at 
once  as  a  place  of  repose  and  refreshment  to  the  weary  passengers, 
and  for  devotion.  The  union  of  these  ol)j('Cts,  I  consider  extremely 
felicitous  end  commendable,  and  as  reflecting  credit  on  Burmese 
manners  and  hospitality.  Under  the  shade  of  the  Tamarind  trees, 
numbers  of  insects  that  show  a  bright  light  at  night,  were  cnr.vling 
about,  probably  glow  worms  (Laaipjrldcz)  as  answerhig  exactly  to 
Bevd.  Dr.  Mason's  description.     Regarding  them  Mr.  i^Joore  wrote 

"  the  light 
The  glow  worm  hangs  out  to  allure. 
Her  mate  to  her  green  bower    t  night." 
Observing  a  venerable  Phoungyee,  seated   at  tlie  gateway  of  Lis 
monastery,  I  went  towards  him  and    mada  a  salutation ;   he  has  been 
represented  by  the  people  of  this  place,  to    be    of  au    amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  considered  a  devout  religious  ;  yet  he  has  his  foible  and  ad- 
dicted to   alkstja,  and  has   expended  mucdi  time  and  money   in  the 
idle  search  of  the  great  secret,  which  would,  it  is  believed,    enable  the 
discoverer  to  make  gold  and  silver  at  discretion. 

In  this  day's  march,  I  met  with  X'jris  indica  ;  the  beautiful  and 
fragrant  Pcijchotria;  a  species  of  Morinda  with  small  flowers  with, 
crowded  heads  ;  Mucuna  pruritus   with  its   stinging  pods  ;   Eria  bracte- 
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stcus  Avidi  a  fltrbljy  item  and   beariivi   leuvci  ab  >;it  (\r.3    inches  lirojil  ; 
Ciitoua.  an  elegant  creeper,  with  deep  blue  flowers  having   graceful 
slendtjr  branches,  appeared  to  spread  over  trees  iu   all  the  wild  luxuri- 
f;nce  of  nature.     The  root  of  this  plant  resembles  that  of  red    cotton 
(Bomhcix pentamlra)  both  in  its  sen-^ible  qualities  and   medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  may    be    used   as   emetic.     I  also  observed   Piiciims   com- 
rvunis,    from    the    seeds    of  rA'Ach  the   castor  oil  is   obtained,  rising 
seldom  than  fo^r  or  five  feet.     I  have  be<^n  informed  bv  my  father 
that  in  the  JIalabar  coast,  the  lower  classes  of  people  b-:r:i  th-3   oil  in. 
thca- lamps  and  employ  it  also  in- hexlin:T  w^unJs,  an\  even    in  ex- 
hausted cases  of  hemorrhage,  it  has  been  found  to  eTect  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  recovery.     The  p:-o.-3SS  is  simplv  by  imm'^rsin-^  a  pled'^et 
of  common  country   cloth  in  th;  oil  and  applying   it   to   the   wound. 
yinsUuim  grareilem  (of  Uinhdliu'ro-i-  tribe)  I  noticed  in  a  cultivated 
stAte;  the  seeds  called  by  the  Birm?-!  •S'rt, a  W,  are    always  to  be   mot 
within  all  the  native  shop>.     T.ie    Birme^e    pnietitioners    make    a 
great  use  of  theai,  on  aecoant    of   their   powerful   ar.^-m  iti.T   odour,   anr 
infusion  of  the  seed  in  warm  wi'e",   and  strainin!T,  is  said   by   theia 
to  form  very  grateful  refrigerant  d.-iaks  in  febrile  diseases. 

I  spent  my  time  prineipally  within  doors,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
prevented  me.  after  I  had  encamped,  from  moving  out  of  the  shade 
during  the  day.  without  suujihiq;  much  inconvenience  and  incurring 
some  risk  from  the  exposure ;  and  the  openness  of  the  country  here 
rendered  any  particular  examination  of  it  unnecessary,  as  its  character 
was  perceptible  at  a  single    glance. 

Just  as  diui:;er  was  announced  the  Tikc-oik  (Headman)  came 
to  pay  mc  his  compliments.  I  re:"civcd  him  and  retiring  hina- 
self  from  the  board  he  cliavgc-d  his  pipe  wnth  tobacco  ;  which  being 
lighted,  he  proceeded  to  smoke,  as  we  went  on  eating,  performing 
his  fumatoi'v  recreation  in  the  most  free  and  easy  manner,  and 
all  its  concomitant  evolutions  with  the  most  perfect  novchcdnuce. 
In  a  short  time  every  thing  in  the  Zayat  smelt  or  tasted  of  tobacco, 
the  apartment  was  iu  a  mist  and  the  Tike-oak  only  moved  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  to  ask  for  Jyet-fijiit-hyiii.  Lamentable  dis- 
tress !  such  a  liquor  was  not  to  be  had,  in  vain  were  tendtii'ed  tea,, 
coffee,  and  sherbet — Beer,  however,  was  the  only  succedaneum  ;  which 
was  received  by  the  smoker  with  no  very  good  grace. 

2lst  Jpril. — Scarce  had  gray  twilight  brushed  his  dusky  brow 
-we  were  stirring,  as  I  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  oppression  of  the 
sun.     The  one  third  portion  of  the  plain,  over  which  we  marched,    th* 
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wll  \Tas  of  A  clayey  texture  of  reddi.-ih  or  greyish  color,  and  was  raostly 
covered  wit!)  a  tall  aud  course  grass  and  thick  groves  of  palms  (Dor' 
mm.-i  fMhdlijcrmU)  in  fall  foliage.  Some  of  them  were  eiitirelj  ia 
the  embraces  of  the  epiphytic  species  of  Fic^is  so  much  so  tliat  tho 
top  was  seen  issuing  frijra  the  trunk  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  the  Burruese  that  the  green  pigeons  {Ticron  hlc'mcta)  after  eating 
■the  fruit  of  the  Fkus  they  drop  the  seeds  in  the  alo3  of  the  leaves  of 
the  palmyra,  and  on  gorniiuating  they  grow  and  extend  their  descend- 
ing parts. 

In  addition  to  a  peculiarity  of  aspect  more  easily  felt  than  de- 
scribed, the  timber  trees  were  generally  thinly  scaitei'cd,  seldom  large 
or  very  small.  They  v/ere  chiefly  of  Diptewcarpus  cdatiis,  SlricJuios 
N:uf-  Vomica,  Mangifcra  indlra,  Zizyfjhua  jnjiiba,  Sterculia  fa-tida,  Ar, 
tr-caipus  integrifoUiis,  PiirarcUa  si/pnta.  and  Pliotinia  !-eirf)tifulia. 
These  have  an  appearance  and  configuration  appropriate  to  tiie  soil 
tliey  inhabit,  and,  in  the  proper  latitudes,  it  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  rice,  maize  and  tobacco.  The  plain  has  a  gentle  rise  liere  and 
there  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  land  around  it.  These  little 
detached  elevations — for  they  are  not  hills. — appeared  to  be  the  favorable 
habitat  of  the  trees  already' described,  but  grass  and  weeds  v,-ere  the 
occupants  in  the  low  land.  It  nifiy  not  be  ont  of  place  to  mention 
here  that  I  observed  the  soil  of  the  plain  for  the  most  part  to  be 
alluvial  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  though,  on  isome  of  the  highest 
points,  there  were  little;  it  may,  however  be  remarked  that  the  lower 
the  ground  the  deeper  the  alluvium. 

I  was  delighted  in  witnessing,  whilst  on  the  march,  a  most 
splendid  scene  as  I  turned  ray  eyes  upon  the  spangled  sky.  Jupiter 
before  he  melted  av^-ay  into  the  light  of  heaven,  rested  like  a  brilliant 
gem  upon  the  brow  of  Taurus,  furnishing  a  beautilVJ  appendage  to 
the  latter,  as  he  reclined  in  dignity  upon  his  ethei'ial  couch.  At 
day  break  we  espied  a  village  a  head  of  us,  and  the  guide  assured 
me  to  be  Mee-gyee-yoah  of  Eingmah  district.  We  were  yot  at  least 
three  miles  from  it,  when  some  of  niy  party  sallied  forth,  v.itli  an  un- 
usual haste,  to  get  to  it.  They  felt  confident  it  was  about  a  mile  od:. 
but  finding  the  distance  so  much  greater  than  they  had  anticipated, 
they  lagged  behind  ia  a  zayat  and  soon  rejoined  me  as  I  came  up  to 
them.  The  optical  illusions — occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  rarified 
and  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  plaiii — ai'e  truly  remark;ibie,  affbrd- 
ing  another  exemplification  of  its  purity.  A  person  would  fancy  hira- 
S'ell  looking   thrcu^'h    a    spy   ghiis.   f^r    .jl'Jtcts   fiTnucntly    appear    at 
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scarce  one  third  of  their  re.il  distance — Irequently  much  magnified, 
so  that  a  sujgle  hut  with  a  grove  of  trees  often  appear  so  increased 
in  bulk  that  they  would  be  mistaken,  by  the  inexperienced  eye,  for  a 
thrivinsT  village.  I  bslieve  this  illusion  is  occasioned  by  gaseous  va- 
pours rising  from  the  ground,  v>hile  ths  beaming  rays  of  the  sun  aro 
darting  upon  it. 

Our  mcvcment,  performed  fasting,  and  unsheltered  from  the 
heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  brought  us  to  Pounday — after  a  journey  of 
twenty  live  miles — vvearv  and  faint  with  hang(Or  ;  and  as  we  approached 
it,  I  saw  several  mn.gnificeiit  CtqypariSy  charged  with  large  white 
jQowors  ;  they  a.re  great  favorites  with  the  natives,  and  are  gathered 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district  to  ornament  themselves.  The 
followino'  did  not  escape  my  observation.  Tiio  ever  beautiful  Mdniecy- 
Ion  ramijlonnn  with  small  polished  dark  greenish  leaves  and  numer- 
ous blue  and  purple  flowers,  appeared  through  the  foliage,  clustering 
round  the  naked  branches.  Also  a  species  of  Syinplocos  an  erect 
growing  tree,  with  large  leaves  of  a  thick  and  firm  texture. 

Under  the  delicious  shade  of  an  umbrageous  mango  tree,  close 
to  a  Kyoung,  I  sat  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  upon  the  brilliant  car- 
pet of  nature  and  allayed  the  pain  of  the  moment  by  copious  draughts 
of  water.  I  enquired  for  some  plantains,  only  a  bunch  was  to  bo 
found  in  the  Kyoung  and  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  it  where  with  to  stay 
the  cravings  of  my  appetite.  Seeing  no  sign  of  njy  camp  coming  in 
at  the  liour  of  three  in  the  evening,  I  strolled  out  to  look  for  quarters, 
and  to  my  dismay,  I  found  all  the  Zayats  occupied  by  Phoung- 
yees,  belonging  to  other  districts,  who  had  come  here  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Fhcnvrjycehiian.  I  required  the  head  religious  "  to  take  a 
rule  to  show  cause  "  wloy  fatigued  strangers,  should  not  be  accomoda- 
ted as  well  as  a  company  of  l:is  brethern.  This  was  followed  by  a 
vehement  philippic  on  the  part  of  the  Phoung-yce,  by  which  I  sooa 
discovered  that  I  was  "  nonsuited  with  costs." 

22nrf  April,  and  two  following  days,  we  lay  encamped.  Poun- 
day has  great  advantages  in  a  large  extent  of  soil,  and  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  during  the  rains,  which  can  be  turned  with  fiicility 
npon  the  land.  Favoured  by  climate,  its  capability  of  yielding  a  va- 
riety of  produce  is  very  great.  Tlie  good  people  who  hold  it  are  not. 
however,  enterprizing  or  experimental  agriculturist.  There  are  many 
groves  of  mangoe  trees  scattered  over  the  plain  and  i-egarded — perhaps 
justly — in  this  place  as  evidences  of  fertility.  The  reason  may  be, 
that  thev  are  mere  iudications  of  water,    it  being  observed,  that   with- 
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out  that  desideratum  being  cd  hand,  they  cannot  thrive,  and  for  the 
siime  reason  the  natives  prefer  sinking  wells  under  them.  Cattle  are 
plentiful  in  Poanday,  and  in  all  kinds  of  rural  wealth,  I  may  say,  the 
inhabitants  may  be  pronounced  rich.  During  my  stay  here,  I  mora 
than  once  ])tissed  througli  the  bazar.  I  had  every  reason  to  admire 
the  abundance  of  almost  all  kinds  of  provisions,  particularly  of  fruits, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  varieties  of  costume  worn  by  the  in- 
dividuals 1  met,  plainly  showing  how  great  was  the  influx  of  strangers 
to  this  place.  Beef,  while  very  good,  is  not  perhaps  so  cheap  as  at 
Ran-^oon.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  articles  considered  dear,  as  it  is  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  ba^ar  also  abounds  with  foreign  and  native 
produce,  liritish  manufactures  are  freely  met  with,  and  the 
Burmese  are  wont  to  remark,  that  if  Pouuday  were  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irrawadie,  gold  might  be  gathered  by   hand  fulls. 

25i/i  April.     We  marclisd  to  Tapoon.     A    sunny   morning  in  the 
Tplaiu  s'^zhi,  Co uleur  lie  rose !     Xo   fog,    no   flies,    no   currants    of  air 
as  to  demand  warm  clothes.     A  more    uninteresting   country  that   we 
traversed  can  scarely  be  conceived.     Nothing  was    to   be    seen   but  n 
flat  level  plain  covered  with    scanty    herbage  ;    and    as    for    trees,   it 
would  have  been  no  dimcult    matter  to    have    counted   all   that   came 
within  the  sweep  of  our  vision.     Their  general  absence,  at   first   sight, 
gave   an  appearance  of  barrenness.     A  few  groups   and   avenues   of 
fine  trees  decorated  the  vUlo-ges,  the  line  of  which  they  followed  with  so 
much  regularity,  as  to    convey  the   impression   of  their   having   been 
planted  for  the  express  purpose    of  shads    and    ornament.     They    con- 
sisted of  E'loeodtnidron  IntegrifoVta,  Careya  arhorea,    a   species    of   Calo- 
phijllum,  Inrja  higemina,  Od'uia  Wodier,  Dalhcrgia  latlfolia,  and  Averrhoa 
Carainbola.     A    small   teak   forest — containing    about   one    thousand 
trees  from  two  to   five   feet   in   girth  about  Tapoon — was    examined 
by  us.     The  generality  of  the   trees   looked   stunted,    or    deformed, 
on  account  of  their    expanded    crown  and  lateral    branches,    and  al- 
though  they    would  jield  short  logs,    crooks,   and   bends,    I   consider 
the  timber,  when  cut  down  and  tested,  would  turn  out  to  be  of  a  spongy 
and  inferior  quality  ;  and  my  reason  for  supposing   it   to  be    so,  is  be- 
cause the  trees  here  inhabit  a  some  what  low  and   damp    spot.     I  am 
the  more  convinced  in  this  when   it   is    generally   known   that   Maul- 
main  Teak  is  much  inferior  in  strength  and   compactness  to  that   of 
Malabar.     This  appears  to  have  arisen  simply  from  the  fact,   that  the 
Malabar  specimens  were   from   hill  teak,   indeed   Dr.  Falconer  says 
in  his  report  on  the  Tenasserim  Teak  forests  that  •'  its   lavorite   habi- 
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tation  onthe  Malnliav  cfp.'.t  is  on  tlie  s'rl?  cf  tlx^  hllU."  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Mauhriain  Teak  is  confined  to  more  easy  locali- 
ties, on  the  banks  of  the  choungs.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  teak  trefi  -will  grovv  almost  in  any  soil  where  water 
does  not  lodf^e,  but  soil  will  cfTect  its  gro\vth  and  quality  of  the  timber. 
QGih  April. — After  a  most  fiat,  ciuil,  and  nnjuoiiu.lle  march,  we 
reached  Yaigyeen.  The  x.Ionotony  of  the  march  was  broken  only  by  tlie 
road,  as  it  neared  Yaigyeen,  winding  through  grov."s  of  manooe  trees, 
many  of  which  v;ere  found  growing  on  slight  and  detached  eminences. 
It  is  diiBcult  for  those,  who  have  not  travelled  in  this  month  under  a 
"burning  sun,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  trees.  Iudepend:nt  of 
their  delicious  fruit,  they  a.Tord  a  shelter  and  a  shade  such  as  no  art 
could  supply,  and  they  usually  also  harbor  a  well.  In  this  journey, 
I  could  not  avoid  being  impressed  \vith  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
peasantry.  Everywhere  they  seemed  to  be  a  contented,  ordesly,  and 
hospitable  race.  Their  fertile  and  productive  soil  affording  them,  at 
slight  labor,  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance. 
27?/t  Jjvil. — Encamped. 

Last  night  as  the  moon  became  obscure,  fiashes  of  lij^htning  nfar 
the  horizon  became  vivid,  and  llickered  above  our  heads,  now  and 
then  brightening  and  casting  an  unnatural  hue  over  the  surrounding 
scenery,  whilst  the  thunder  from  a  low  I'uvnble  had  increased  to 
a  majestic  peal  that  reverberated  through  the  heavens.  A  few 
potentous  drops  caused  my  friend  I\Ir.  Grap.t.  Forest  Assistant  of 
Prome  district,  and  myself,  to  hasten  to  cur  tent,  and  v,-e  had  no 
sooner  reached  it  then  the  clouds  opened,  as  it  were,  their  sluice 
gates,  and  poured  down  a  torrent  of  rain  which  lasted  till  2 
o'clock  this  morning.  Our  camp  pi-esents  to-day  a  cheerless  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  our  hungry  peons  v.ere  seen  vainly  endeavouring 
to  puff  into  a  blaze  seme  half  ignited  sticks  which  soon  smouldered 
"by  their  dampness,  and  emitt-ed  forth  a  thick  smoke  that  slovily  as- 
cended and  curled  over  the  tent  before  it  was  dissipated.  "With  such 
things  staring  before  my  eyes,  I  at  once  saw  the  impracticability  of 
getting  something  cooked  for  breakfast,  a  kettle  of  water  being  heated, 
with  a  laborious  mouth-blowing,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  a  piece  of  biscuit  and  a  cup  of  tea  to  break  my  fast. 

Last  night's  storm,  however,  ushered  in  this  morning  a 
cloudless  sky,  whose  clear  azure  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  Ter- 
dant  turf  to  which  the  late  rain  had  imparted  an  unusual  brightness  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  made  his  appearance,  the  boys  and   girls   were 
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Seen  baiily  collecting  iiiai'-gce  fruits  strewed 'oy  tlie  vriiul  all  over  the 
ground.  Crowds  of  people  were  alfo  sollying  forth  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours,  as  well  as  -Military  CtPicei-s  emergiiig  from  their  homes 
to  eHJoy  a  coubtituticnal  walk.  The  scene  was  altogether  lively  and 
animated. 

2Sth  and  2Q>h  April.— Took  up  my  quarters  in  the  Post  Oflice 
to  enable  me  to  gJt  my  pjissage  for  Rangoon  by  the  first  fctearner  pro- 
ceeding downwards. 

Yaic-yeen  is  a  tine  little  (own.  It  is  subject  to  the  annual  inun- 
dations, and  the  water  leaving  a  deposit  on  it,  its  soil  is  extremely- 
rich.  In  some  places  it  yields,  as  I  have  been  informed,  five  hundred 
baskets  of  paddy  per  yoke,  while  others  return  IcbS  than  one  third  of 
that  quantity. 

The  country  all  around  appeared  to  be  quiet.  The  series  of 
deprcdEitioiis,  committed  at  one  time  in  this  district,  are  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten.  Happily  now  tliese  are  less  heiii-d  of.  Peace  reigns 
here  ;  and  an  augmentation  of  civUisatioa  has  carried  us  into  an  ocean 
of  blessing  where  the  power  reigns,  under  which  all  disputations  ara 
determined  by  gentler  means  than  the  annihilation  and  devastation, 
of  inimical  interests.  "With  wdiat  feelings  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
we  should  view  such  consummated  tranquility,  I  leave  those  to  testify 
who  have  plodded  and  followed  the  footsteps  of  mankind  from  their 
origin,  and  tbence  downwards  to  their  end. 

In  days  gone  by,  let  us  hope  for  ever,  a  difierent  feeling  pre- 
vailed;  the  </«/;,  musket,  &c,  and  the  strong  arm  too  often,  by  thtir 
strength,  overcame  the  powerless  innocent,  flight  then  constituttd 
right ;  as  the  old  lAage  expresses  it. 

"  That  they  should  take  who   have  the  power. 
And  they    should  keep  who  can." 

So  were  the  customs  moulded  in  those  times  I  speak  of. 

d,d  May. — I  boarded  the  Indus  on  the  30th  Ultimo  and  arrived 
this  day  at  Rangoon.  After  au  absence  of  two  months  and  ei  hteea 
days. 

It  would  bo  idle  for  me  to  estimate  the  vrealth  with  which  the 
mind  may  be  endowed  by  forest  excursions.  Nature,  as  if  to  com'^ea- 
sate  to  herself  for  the  delciencies  in  the  fine  arts  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  Man,  has  lavished  upon  every  object — both  animate  and  in- 
animate— a  profusion  of  beauty  and  brightness.  In  one  place  we 
find  she  has  heightened  the  grandeur   of  the  feature  cf  the   country 
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Dy  bestowing  on  it  primeval  forests,  mountains,  clioungs.  and  small 
murmuring  streams  wliich  gush  down  unseen  through  fissures  of  the 
lofty  rock. 

In  the  mountains  one  would  observe  teak  "trees  and  their  asso- 
ciates of  prodigious  height  and  strength ;  thickets  of  the  ditferent 
species  of  the  Bamhusa  which  almost  exclude  all  other  vegetation 
from  beneath  their  shade,  and  carpet  the  soil  with  their  own  withered 
leaves  ;  Clerodendron  with  their  panicles  of  flowers  gleaming  through 
the  deep-green  and  highly  varaished  foliage  ;  the  magniiicient  Bar- 
ringlonia  with  a  lovely  scarlet  flower ;  Naud^a  Cudnmha  dressed  with 
frafn'ant  blossoms ;  and  while  floating  curtains  of  Clitoria  tarnntea, 
Passiflora fcetida  and  other  climbers  clamber  over  trees;  the  Orcliirds 
too  of  the  species  of  l>«;»rfroi'n<w,  Bolhopliylum ,  Hahenaria  &c,  weave 
themselves  in  all  the  graceful  forms  imaginable.  ludeed,  nothing  i» 
wantinf^  to  complete  one  wide  and  continuous   landscape  of   surpassing 

beauty  and  magnificence. 

Of  the  animate  we  have   the   butterflies  of  the  several  tribes   of 

Kijmphallda;    BupreAtis    of  a     brilliant  color    and    gi-aceful    form; 

flocks  of   several  species  of  Psittacus  which   make  the   forests   vocal ; 

many  kinds  of  Nectaruiia  are  rife  among  flowers,  and   the  latter  are 

in  themselves  various  and  odorous. 

The  knowledfre  of  such  scenery,  achieved  by  a  forest  escarsion,.  is 

all  clear,    unalloved,    r.nd    priceless   gain,   for  it  not   only   stores   the 

chamber  of  our  memory  with  the  pictures  which   can    be   stretched  at 

pleasure,  but  nourishes   the   power   of  discerning  all   other  kindred 

scenes,  and  redoubles  the  charm   of  those   we   may   afterwaids  enjoy 

at  home. 
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NATURAL   PRODUCTiOXS 

OF 

PEGU. 


TIMBEB    TREES. 


The  Teak  tree  belonqs  to  tlie  fomily  of  ])I;nits   Taihenacrcr    and    is 

entitltd    Tectmia   fiymtdis.     It    is   IVmiikI    on    tlis 

Ktoon.  slopes  of  the    Panlon^f   mountains    and    Yomah 

range.     The  wood  has  been,  as  is    well  known, 

emploj-ed  for  ship  building,  and   all    other  puiiioses    where  a    stron^ 

and  durable  material  is  required.     Tlia  timber  is    not    subject    to  the 

touch  of  the  white  ants  or   teredo. 

2.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  enter  into  some  details 
regarding  this  valuable  timber. 

3.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  definite  and  satisfactory  statistical 
report  regarding  the  mmiber  of  teak  trees,  their  relative  value,  and 
the  influence  upon  commerce,  wliich  might  be  realised  by  tlieir  ex- 
portation, or  their  being  brought  into  mai'ket,  existed  prior  to  182(5, 
until  when,  all  knowledge  of  the  timber  resoui'ces  of  the  country  was 
little  more  than  conjectural,  some  survey  of  the  vast  forests  of  the 
interior    became    desirable,    or   at   least  some  information    rerfardint? 

D  O 

their  value.  Mr.  Crav,-furd,  who  had  then  resided  at  Kangoon  as 
Civil  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and 
having  received  instructions  in  June  of  the  same  year  to  proceed 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava  ;  he,  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
ability,  forcibly  represented  to  his  masters  such  particulars  as  he 
could  gather,  respecting  the  timber  trade  from  individual  observation 
and  official  returns. 

4.  The  teak  forests  of  Pegu  ,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
in  alluding  to  the  subject,    writes    "  the    site    of   Rangoon  has   many 
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"  ii(ivru!t;irjc'>j  fui'  ^liip  bm'ldiiif,'.  At  iieup  tli'Te  is  n.  rise  and  fall  of 
"  the  tide  oi"  nbout  eighteen  feet ;  iind  at  spring  from  twenty  live  ta 
'•  tljirty.  Tlie  clibtauce  of  the  [irini.'ipal  teali  forests  is  iit  the  saniu 
'•  tinio  eompurativoly  inconsiderftiile,  and  there  is  a  v.ater  coiivevancf? 
"  for  the  timber  nearly  the  whole  way.  Ship  building  has  in  fact 
"  been  conducted  at  Rangoo'.i  ever  since  the  year  ITliO,  and  iu 
"  the  thirty  eight  years  which  preceded  our  capture  of  it,  there  harj 
"  been  built  one  hundred  and  eleven  square  rigged  vessehi  of 
"  Euvofjean  cun.struetion,  the  total  burthen  of  which  amounted  to 
"  tliirty  live  thousand  tons.  Sev«ral  of  these  were  of  from  eight 
"  hundred  to  one  thousand  tons  bni'tlien," 

5.  This  writer  has  not  mentioned  the  largo  quantity  of  teak 
expended  on  private  houses,  and  in  the  erection  of  Kyoungs  and 
Zayats,  which,  previous  to  our  occupation  of  Pegu,  were  very  numer- 
ous throughout  the  country.  Indeed  the  purchase  of  ground  for 
the  erection  of  such  religious  buildings,  invested  the  speculator  with 
aimilar  honors  to  those  obtained  by  gentlemen  who  purchased  crown 
confiscations  in  the  days  of  King  James  the  First. 

().  In  allusion  to  the  annn;;!  exportation  of  the  valuable  teak 
timber  brought  down  from  the  Pegu  forests,  the  same  writer  declares 
that  "  it  is  equal  to  seven  thousand  full  sized  trees  ;  Calcutta  is  the 
"  principal  mart,  and  tlie  quantity  imported  in  1823-4  was  valued 
"  in  the  custom  house  books  at  2,{3i,i76  Rupees."' 

7.  With  rpf^ard  to  the  above  quoted  statement,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  i-euiark  that  the  Burmese  Governors  of  Piangoou 
wei'e  obviously  interested  in  making  the  very  lowest  es- 
timate of  their  Commercial  returns  of  teak  exportation.  But  there 
is  no  doul)t  the  timber  iuiported  to  Calcutta  has  been  correctly  given 
bv  r.Ir.  Crawfurd.  The  reason  that  I  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  Go- 
vernors and  Collectors  in  Pegu,  held  offices  under  very  un- 
certain tenures  ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  endeavor  to  secure 
as  large  a  retiring  fund  as  they  could,  by  any  practicable  means, 
accumulate,  and  hence  the  interest  which  they  had  in  making  their 
export  returns — when  their  opportunities  were  so  plentiful — fall  far. 
Bhort  of  the  actual  quantity  exported.  Had  they  kept  correct  returns, 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Sovereign,  in  respect  to  custom's  exactions, 
would  have  fallen  heavily  upon  their  devoted  heads ;  for  had  one, 
year's  return  been  an  honest  account  of  the  quantity  of  teak  shipped 
or  expended,  very  large  contributious  from  them  individually  would; 
certainly  have  been  levied.     Such  materiel,  therefore,  as  was  supplied. 
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to  Mr.   rrrcwfiiril,  I  submit  (howtner  valuiililtMii  som«    iTspocts)  TnM"<t 
be  considered  <is  soir.(^\vli;it  iinperi'ect  data. 

8.  Ill  ]\Iarcli  1S;|7/  Mr.  Blnndell  called  tli<-  attention  of  tlia 
Government  of  India  to  the  advisabilitj  of  levving  duty  upon  Pegii 
teak  to  prot'Ct  tlie  interests  oftlie  timber  tnide  of  tlie  Tenasseriiu 
Proviuce.-5,  the  importation  of  which  staple  was  very  extensive  from 
Fiangoon,  and  the  sale  of  which  in  fact  was,  iu  the  Bengal  market, 
much  in  e.xcess  of  original  demand. 

0.  In  1S51,  Dr.  Falconer  repoi-tcd  '•  tlie  teak  of  Iirawaditi 
■"  has  for  a  long  period  been  largf^ly  exported  from  Rangoon,  under 
"  the  name  of  Pegu  teak,  and  the  i'orests  iu  Burmali  are  still  so  pro- 
'•■  dnctive  that  the  timber  at  the  present  d.-,y  constitutes  the  most 
''  important  article  of  the  commerce  of  tliiit  purl." 

10.  The  glor}-  of  the  Rangoon  timber  market  has,  however, 
been  materially  darkened  since  our  occupation.  The  Tenasserim 
Provinces  now  almost  wholly  supply  the  Calcutta  and  English  markets, 
in  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Government,  which  is  ap- 
parently dictated  by  the  fear  that  our  forests  will  become  exhausted 
in  the  progress  of  time,  if  string.^nt  measures  are  not  adopted  for 
their  preservation.  The  fallacy  of  this  \u-\y  has  been  exposed  by  ths 
lapse  of  time,  and  there  can  be  little, doubt  but  that  if,  what  I  may 
be'permitted  to  call,  so  mistaken  a  policy  is  persisted  in,  it  vrill  oc- 
casion the  ruin  of  Rangoon  as  a  timber  exporting  and  ship  building 
port. 

11.  I  have  another  objectionable  policy  to  direct  attention  to, 
namely,  that  the  Government  sold  ground  for  timber  and  ship  building 
yards  to  merchants,  at  most  exorbitant  upset  prices,  whitdi  were  ge- 
Kerally  advanced  upon  by  bidders,  upon  the  impression  that  thej 
Tvould  be  able  to  use  such  allotments  for  the  ostensible  purposes  for 
■which  they  supposed  they  bought  them.  According  to  existing  rules, 
however,  the  Superintendent  brings  down  teak  timber  himself  and 
sells,  by  public  auction,  on  account  of  Government,  but  the  quantity 
annually  arriving  at  Rangoon,  under  such  an  arrangement,  is  so 
small  and  generally  of  such  inferior  quality  that  Merchants  have  no 
inducement  to  use  their  ground  for  the  purposes  originally  intended 
by  them.  They  are  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies  of  converted  teak, 
upon  the  Maulmain  market,  from  which  large  quantities  are  cou- 
stanty  exported  to  Rangoon. 

12.  In  a  letter  dated  3rd  August  1855,  Xo.  2753,  the  Secreta- 
rj  to  the   Government     of  India    conveyed  to    the    Commissioner   of 
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Peg'i  thf'  o]iiiiiij')  ol'Liie  Suprt'Uie  Council,  tliiit  neit'icr  hinihelf  nor 
Dr.  i^JcClt-lLmd  t;aw  "  the  fall  fcrce  of  the  principle  which  was 
•'  laiil  down  by  (Tovernment  at  the  annexation  as  the  I'uling  principle 
'•  of  the  whole  subject,  namely,  that  all  teak  tinibtir  shoulil  be  retain- 
••  t(i  as  stati)  property. "  This  was  considered  the  most  important 
(lenient : — the  spirit  of  Monopoly  ruled,  and  private  parties  were 
directed  not  to  •' enter  the  forests,  or  to  have  any  concern  in  fiiUing 
the  wood  or  brini^ing  it  away.'  Su(di  rtistrictions  upon  the  most 
important  iugredieiit  of  commerce,  cannot  be  otherwist-  tlian  detri- 
mental to  public  welfare.  For  about  a  century  Pegu  has  alTorded 
inexliaustible  supplies  of  teak,  not  only  to  J3engal.  but  to  mom 
remote  nations  to  which  Xacure  lias  denied  so  much  amongst  her 
countless  treasures. 

I'].  The  (jrecianf?  and  niariy  other  nations,  who  delighted  in 
wnrfiiie  when  occasion  re(]uired  them  to  enlist  under  the  "  banners 
of  i\Jars,'"  nevertheless  cultivated  the  arts  of  Peace,  and  sought  na- 
tional wealth  and  j-rosperity,  by  fostering  the  speculations  of  Com- 
merce ;  and  tliuv  were  not  disappointed  ;  but  then  thei'e  were  no 
mono[)olies  ;  no  false  systems  encouaiged  wliich  are  so  inimical  to 
trade.  History  points  to  Nations  which  have  fallen  through  the 
maintenance  of  monopolies  anil  have  become  disgraced  and  de- 
graded by  endeavoring  to  sustain  so  mistaken  a  principle.  The  false 
and  flimsy  fabrics  arising  upon  long,  perpetuated,  and  increasing^ 
abuses,  form  but  tottering  and  weak  ediiices  which  eventually  are 
sure  to  fall,  involving  all  who  seek  shelter  beneath  them.  The 
Cjenoese  carried  on  by  the  current  of  rapacity,  maintained  that  they 
were  the  only  legitmate  sons  of  Neptune,  and  considered  themselves 
invested  with  exclusive  marine  privileges.  They  were  by  no  means 
slow  in  endeavoring  to  assert  their  usurped  powers,  which  they  did 
by  limiting  the  Greeks  to  the  simple  navigation  of  the  Danube.  The 
Venetians  carried  the  same  spirit  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Genoese.  They  exerted  their  best  to  prevent  all  others  from  par- 
ticipating iu  their  comiBercial  benefits;  but  their  grasping  disposi- 
tion proved  fatal  to  their  Republic,  which  gradually,  but  surely,  sunk 
into  obscurity  and  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

14.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  monopoly  is 
as  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  Commercial  as  the  far-famed  Upas 
is  said  to  be  uncongenial  to  the  developement  of  the  vegetable  world. 
I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  quoting  Dr.  Smith's  opinion  on  the 
■subject.  ''  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,"  says  the  worthy 
■J)octor,    '■  lili.e  all    the  other  paean    and'  malignant  expedients  of  tlie' 
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"mercantile  systems,  depress  the  industry  of  all  otiiev  countries, 
*•  but  cliielly  that  of  the  colonies,  without  iu  the  least  increasing, 
'•  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing  that  of  the  country  in  whose  favor 
*'  it  is  established."' 

15.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  add  illustration  to  arguments  so 
sound,  and  it  might  be  considered  superfluous  to  remark  upon  them. 
They  certainly  embrace  the  gist  and  substance  of  the  whole  reason- 
ing, commend  themselves  to  every  enlightened  understanding ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  reasoning  can  satisfy  a  rational  creatsre,  set  the  question 
as  to  the  general  principle  involved,  at  least  the  teak  monopoly  in 
Pegu,  completely  at  rest. 

10.  I  shall  now,  as  clearly  as  possible,  explain  the  system  upon 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Pegu  Forests  should  be  worked. 

1st.  I  propose  that  the  forests  be  classed  under  a  survey  and 
thrown  open  under  free  licenses  to  capatalists  and  men  of  standing 
and  character,  to  cut  timber,  simply  under  a  restriction  against  fell- 
ing undersized  trees. 

2nd.  x\n  uniform  duty  of  four  Piupecs  on  all  teak  logs,  whether 
large  or  small,  which  would  discourage  the  felling  of  unmarkatable 
timber  ;  because  in  that  case  it  would  be  manifestly  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Foresters  to  bring  down  undersized,  or  inferior  timber, 
for  which  they  would  have  to  pay  as  heavy  an  amount  of  duty  as  for 
fuUsized  and  merchantable  logs. 

3rd.     Crooks,  the  produce  of  branches,   be  passed  without   re 
fereuce  to  girth  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Rs.     As.     P. 

Stem  pieces, 0       9        0. 

Ship  crooks, 0       4        0. 

Boat  ditto, 0       10. 

Small  ditto, 0       0       6. 

4th.  The  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  forests,  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  for  Military  and  Naval  purposes. 

17.  AVith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  proposals,  I  consider  that 
the  Grants  should  be  legally  registered  and  systematically  granted, 
and  the  boundaries  should  be  distinctly  and  unmistakeably  defined. 
The  propensity  to  litigation,  wliich  the  people  of  all  Oriental  nations 
innately  encourage,  is  as  apparent  in  the  people  of  Burmah  as  it  is  in 
the  character  of  the  millions  of  India  ;  and  much  miscliief  is  not  un- 
frequently  occasioned,  owing  to  such  uncertainties  as  I  have  above 
hinted  at. 

V 
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IS.     Ill  urging    llic    quostion   of  tlivowiiig   opoii    tlio   fdiTsls,    it 
Avould,  in  my  opinion,  be  oLviously  advantageous  to  tlio  Goveninicut  as 
Avell  as  the  holders  of  forest  tracts,  that  the  Grants  of  the  Latter  shouhl 
he  permanent.     It  must  be  clear   that   the   interest   of  Government 
Avill  be  best  furthered   by  the   market  being  constantly   stocked    Avitli 
the  finest  timber,  without  injury  to  the  forests,   or  detriment   to  tlieir 
future  productiveness,  as  Avell    as  by  the  recovery  of  duty   upon  tlic 
same.     Again  the  interest  of  proprietors  -would    bo  to  insure  a   proper 
attention  to  render  their  forests   perpetual  so  as  to  secure   permanent 
supplies  of  timber  from  them   -without   endangering   tlieir  exhaustion, 
or  total  destruction,  and  rendering  them  valuable  transferable    proper- 
ty.    If  they  are  not  secured  in    the   manner    indicated,    what   motive 
have  they  to  devote  their  skill  and  capital  to  the   rearing   or  j^rcserva- 
tion  of  a  succession  of  timber  trees,    which   would    come  to  maturity 
only  after  a  number  of  years,  other  than    such    a    compulsory    one   as 
might  attach  to  the  exaction  of  a  special  condition,  the  compliance 
with  which   they   might   slight   or  avoid,  and  yet  hope   to  ward  ofF 
stipulated  penalties,  sheltering  themselves  under  a  vaiiety  of  excuses 
which  might  appear  fair  and  reasonable  or  at  least  specious  ?     It  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  if  the  forests  of  the   Tenasserim  Provinces  had 
•been  first  worked  on  this  principle — and  subsequently  recommended  by 
Mr.  Colvin — *  they   would  not  have   been,   to 
*  Report  dated        so  large  an  extent,    exhausted  ;   but  instead  of 
28th  October  1847.     this   the  heads   of    the    Department  framed 
rules,  profuse  in  petty  details,  instructing  mer- 
chants and  dealers  how  to  conduct  the   trivial  mimities  of  their   opera- 
tions, even  to  matters  regarding'ropes,  trucks,  carts   S:c.  and   prescrib- 
ing little  meddling  instructions,  to  be  observed   under  pain   of  "  the 
"  locality  wherein  such  breach  may  have  been  effected    vill  be  at  once 
"  resumed  by  Government;"  and  this  penalty  is  to  be  enforced  through- 
out vast,  inaccessible  and  uninhabited    tracts,  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
shelter  of  wild    animals  witli    which  they  abound: — but  in  the  nature 
of  things  such  a  system  could  not  be   maintained  in  its  integrity.     TIk^ 
rules  laid  down  were  scarcely   ever   observed,   their   infraction  could 
not  be  checked,  and  the  penalties  instituted  could  not  be  enforced. 

19.     On  the  other   hand  the  measures   adopted  with  reference  to 
the  grantees,  have  been  of  a    nature  to   encourage  waste   and  impro- 
vidence rather  than  the  reverse.      Letmhais  were  given    to   parties   to 
■fell  timber  on  certain    localities    revocable    at   will.     Some    again  re- 
ceived Grants  of  undefined  and  disputed  tracts  for  no  specified   period, 
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the  time  beinc^wliolly  dopemlaut  on  the  caprice  of  the  existing  au- 
thorities. The  Superintendent  of  Forests,  too,  appeared  to  take 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  grantees  tiiat  the  nature  of 
the  tenures  being^at  will, fallows  of  their  immediate  resumption,  and 
indeed  they  were  practically  taught]  that  such  resumption  might,  on 
occasions,  be  executed  very  suddenly  and  summarih^ 

20.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  the  grantees  un- 
der such  circumstances,  neglected  the  ii^terests  of  Government  in  tha 
teak  forests — that  they  should  cut  down  whatever  might  most  im- 
mediately suit  their  purpose,  they  being  obliged  by  their  position  to 
make  the  most  they  could  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  considering 
the  precarious  and  uucer*-ain  nature  of  tlieir  tenure. 

21.  From  the  retrospective  view  I  have  taken  of  the  forest 
administration  of  Maulmain,  it  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  Govern- 
ment not  to  interfere,  beyond  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  half  grown 
trees,  with  so  important  an  ingredient  of  Commerce ;  and  the  labj-- 
rinthof  confusion  which,  at  one  time  prevailed  at  Maulmain,  was  ow; 
ing  to  the  circumstance  of  such  interference,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  the  obstruction  of  all  other  important  matters  effecting 
the  welfare  of  the  peojole  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Province. 

22.  Government,  I  think,  would  derive  a  great  advantage  be- 
sides, in  throwing  open  the  forests,  a  measure  w-hich  would  relieve 
them  from  a  large  amount  of  responsibility^  and  save  them  ^ from  con- 
siderable expense.  The  Timber  Revenue  could  be  collected  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioners,  as  in  Maulmain,  and  the  Office  of  Supei-in- 
tendeut  of  Forests  and  his  present  Establishment  might  be  abolished 
as  altogether  useless.  In  his  place  a  qualified  Overseer  might  be 
appointed  to  look  after  Government  reserved  forests,  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  teak  nurseries  and  to  prevent  waste.  A  proper  person  might, 
I  imagine,  be  obtained  upon  a  comparatively  small  salary  considering 
that  his  duties  will  not  be  particularly  onerous  or  laborious. 

23.  I  think  it   would    be    sufficient — after   making  the   tenure 

permanent — to  specify  a    certain  gravity  within 
An  uxiFonM  Avhich  no  undei'sizcd   trees   should   be    "  vexed 

DUTY  ON  Ai,L  LOGS.  ^^  ^j,g  g^^^''  q^.  iji-Q^gi^t  iuto  market,  under  pain 
of  confiscation.  This  Avould  j)rove  effectual 
in  preventing  the  destruction  of  young  trees,  and  would  save  the 
forests  from  becoming  exhausted.  This  rule  could  be  enforced  with-, 
out  any  direct  supervision  of  the  forests,  as  any  infringement  of  it 
cuuld  bo  delf-ctcd  bv  the  Collcetor  of  timber  duties   on  the  rafts   arriv- 
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ingataiijof  tlio  Timber  Rcvf-nno  stations.  Indeed,  siicli  arc  tlie 
intricacies  of  the  teak  forests  and  tlieir  great  extent  "no  degree 
of  local  vigilance,"  says  Dr.  McClelland,  or  "superintendence,  no 
"  extent  of  local  establishment  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  forests 
"  would  be  sufficient  to  i)rotect  tlieai  from  extensive  injury  on  every 
"  side  or  secure  a  proper  or  profitable  administration  of  their  resources 
"  without  the  aid  of  a  well-devised  timb  3r  revenue  system  as  a  part 
"of  the  general  administration  of  the  province." 

The  iuferrcnce  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  above  quoted  opinion  of 
Dr.  McClelland,  is,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  tho 
forests  from  waste  and  ruin  other  than  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  teak  timber,  wliich  would  prohibit  the  destruction  of  all  un- 
dersized trees,  and  render  them  liable  to  inspection  at  the  Revenue 
stations  prior  to  being  passed.  It  follows,  therefore,  (taking  Dr. 
McClelland's  dicta  as  conclusive  argument),  that  my  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  para  22  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  Forest  Department, 
is  both  feasible  and  founded  upon  just  grounds.  - 

24.  These  might  be  admitted  at  ]Maulmain  rates,   if   they   shall 
p  be   the   produce    of    branches,    and   undersized 

timber  be  not  sacrificed  for  them. 

25.  It   must   bo  apparent  that   certain    tracts    of  forest  lauds 

should  be  reserved  fur  such  public  works,  as 
Eesekved  forests,  ai'e  essential  for  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment,, and  by  a  careful  management  be  enabled 
to  reserve  for  itself  resources  independent  of  the  market,  jilacing 
them  under  the  management  of  a  qualified  Overseer,  so  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  teak  and  other  valuable  descriptions  of  timber. 
Setting  aside  all  economical  considerations,  the  retention,  for  Govern- 
ment purposes,  of  a  number  of  forests  would  have   a   beneficial    effect 


*  As  a  corroborative  illustration  of  this  point,  the  following  ex- 
tract is  appended  from  an  article  entitled,  "  The  Forests  of  Pegu,"  from 
the  Eangoon  Chronicle  and  Pegu   Gazette  of  the  Gth  February  I  856  : — • 

"  Captain  (then)  Tremeuhere  we  know,  made  one  excursion,  and 
"  one  only,  to  the  mere  borders  of  the  Attnran  and  Thoungijcen  Forests, 
"  during  an  incumbency,  as  Superintendent  of  Forests,  of  some  two 
*'  years.  Captain  Latter  made  two  excursions  and  penetrated  further 
"  into  the  Forests  than  his  predecessor,  acknowledging  after  doing  so, 
*'  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  preserve  or  conserve,  the  Teak 
"  trees  by  nurseries  which  had  signally  failed  under  his  predecessor,  and 
"  finally  had  the  candour  to  recommend  to  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
"  Colvin,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  sinecure  appointment  which  he 
"  then  filled." 
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as  regards  the  int-rcsts  of  tliG  .qruutcGs,  who  tliscoveriaq  the  estuna- 
tiou  iu  which  tlicy  arc  licM,  woiil*  be  parfcicuhirly  careful,  consiaer- 
ing  the  example  before  tliem,  to  secure  the  duo  preservation  of  their 
forests  and  to  protect  and  euhaace  the  iutriusic  value  of  their  own 
property. 

30.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  Government 
to  get  its  supplies  in  open  market,  that  is,  either  l)y  tender  or  con- 
tract, whicli  it  can  always  g?t  to  any  extent  and  of  the  host  quality, 
with  respectable  merchants  of  the  Province.  The  Governmont  would 
do  well  to  adopt  this  measure  which  entails  the  ka^t  iiitcrlVroncc 
in  or  connexion  witli  the  trade. 

27.     It  is  a  practice  with  political  calculators  to  consider  a  great 
pi-oportion  of  births  among  the  people  as   being 
Conclusion.  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the    countrv   being  iii 

a    ilourishiug    condition.     Under   such   circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that   the    abundant  ainiual   supply 
of  seedlings  iu  our   forests  throughout   the    Province — rising  in  large 
quantity  either  to  renew  them  or  to   keep  up   tlie    supply — cannot    be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light,  but  as  a  favorable  symptom   indicating 
prosperity.     Some  further    conjecture     might  be    formed    upon   this 
point,  if  Ave  take  into  consideration  the   established    fact    that  teak 
betu's  seeds  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  growth  when  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  twenty  five   feet  and  upwards,  and  comes  to  maturity   iu    its 
fiftieth  year.     It  is  not  to    be     inferred    from    this    that  being  in    its 
prime,  it  does  not   propagate    the    species.     This    is   far   from    being 
the  case.     The  susceptibility  of  the  germination  of  the   seeds  is   not 
to  be  questioned,  as  I  have   frequently   in   all  my   excursions,   come 
across  adult  trees  surrouuded  with  a  great  number  of  their  represen- 
tatives.     Ptegarding  the  creative  energy  of  full  grown,    or   half  grown 
trees,   I  have   the  testimony  of  Dr.  Falconer  favoring  my  view.     Iu 
his  Picport   to    Government,     dated,    23rd   July    1851,  he   expressed 
his    deliberate    opinion     that    the    conclusion,     arrived     at    by  the 
late   Captain  Latter,   had  arisen  from   partial   or  erroneous  observa- 
tion,    namely,    that    the    seeds    of    the     adult   tree    were   abortive 
and  only  when  it  has  reached  its  old  age  or  decadence  that  it  scatters 
its  offspring.     "  But   this  view,"  writes  Dr.  Falconer,"'    is  entirely  at 
"  variance  with  the  observations  which  have   been    made    by   others, 
"  whether  iu  the  Teuasserim    Provinces,    on   the    Malabar  coast,    or 
"  elsewhere.     The  oldest  teak  trees  in    the  Botanic   Garden  are    not 
*' more  than  63  vcars  old.  vet  thov   have   fruited  ficclv   for  the   last 
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'■  2r>  nv  oQ  y.'.'irs.  iiml  yi-jlilcd  gooil  scotl.  J)iiri)tj,'  iny  tour,  I  jratlicrefl 
"  seed  iVoiii  the  trocs  on  the  Atl*r;in,  without  selection,  whicli 
''   gciiiiinated  freely  daring  the  vnonths  ol' March  and  April." 

28.     It  would  l)e  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations    in    order 
to  prove  the  fact    that    the    luuuber    of   teak     has  increased,    and  is 
btill    increasing  in    proportion  to   the  number  of  trees  in  the   forests. 
Tlie  lleturns  of  Dr    ]\IcClelland  may  he   tak(;n 
\[nK  PA(;];;  9G  01'     ^is  a  sort  of  a  basis  of  our   resources.     As  rc- 
Jiv  JoLiJNAL.  gavds  tlie  fidelity  of  these    documents,    I   leave 

that  OliJcer  to  speak  for  himself.  "  With  re- 
"  gard  to  tlie  Pieturns  of  the  quantity  of  timber  contained  in  the  For- 
"  ests,  and  tlie  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  their  accuracy, 
"  I  may  state,  that  it  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me  to  visit  each 
''  Forest,  befjre  calling  for  a  Return  of  the  timber  it  contained. 
*•  This  gave  me  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  forming  ray  opinion  of 
"  the  value  of  the  Forest  but  also  of  selecting  the  most  eligible  per- 
"  son  from  amongst  the  neai'cst  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  fill  the 
"  situation  of  Goung-gwai  or  local  agent.  This  appointment  has  ai- 
rways been  made  after  sufficient  experience,  on  the  spot,  of  the  zeal 
"  and  local  information  of  the  person  selected,  together  Avith  the  most 
"  satisfactory  assurance,  that  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  timber, 
"  or  any  other  business  that  could  interfere  vntli  the  discharge  of  his 
"  duties.  A  written  appointment  is  then  made  out,  in  which  all  the 
"  duties  of  a  Goung-gwai  are  explained  in  detail,  and  amongst  others, 
*•  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  out  an  inventory,  for  the  ac- 
•'  curacy  of  which  the  Goung-gwai  holds  himself  responsible.  In- 
"  stances  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Goung-g\vais  are  very  rare,  and 
"  (jnite  unknown,  -where  due  precaution  is  taken  in  their  selection. 
"  Of  twenty  seven  Goung-gwais  employed  one  is  a  Kareen,  two  Yai- 
"  banes,  and  twenty  four  Burmans." 

"  The  Goung-gwai,  witli  the  natural  instinct  of  a  P.urman  f  r 
"  finding  out  Teak  timber,  addc;d  to  a  local  knowledge  of  his  native 
"  I'orests,  has  no  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  in  ascertain- 
"  ing  tlie  place  of  every  tree  above  a  certain  size  within  his  circle,  a 
"  task  which,  to  a  stranger,  would  be  nearly  impossible." 

The  Southern  Forests— I  mean  those  situated  on  the  feeders  of 
the  Lhine,  Phoungjee,  and  Tegu  or  Zamayee— contain  149,047  .stand- 
mg  green  t(>ak  trees  of  eighteen  inclies  in  girth  and  upwards.  From 
these  forests  10,000  logs  might  be  annually  taken  witliout  detriment. 
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In  the  Xortiievn  Foro^its,  severally  call.' n\v  tlio  Bui-iiioso.  T.aw- 
nce,  Tounghoo,  Promo  and  Thara0i(lic — tlioro  aru 

G  feet  and  iipv.ards  in  girlli fio.TiSn 

5    do.  do.         do 70.9^^0 

4    do.  0  inches   do.         do 170,11'2 

1    do.      do.        do.         do ■3ns,Qsr, 

Total .5->(t. 917  trees 

Altogether  Avithout  injnrino-  tliese  forests  50,C0i)  lirst  class  trecS 
Tnnj'  1)6  annually  brought  away. 

Thus  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu  Province — exclnsivo  of  those 
lying  on  the  west  of  the  Irrawadie,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Arracan  j\ioun- 
tains  which  we  h.ave  not  yet  visited — ought  to  a  fiord  a  yearly  suj'ply 
o  f  sixty  thousand  logs  without  exhaustion.  I  make  this  calmlation  as 
the  number  of  full  sized  trees  removed  will  bo  less  than  the  undirsiz- 
cd  coming  to  maturity, 


TIMBER   TREES     UNIVERSALLY   ]MET  VlTii 
THROUGHOUT  THE   FORESTS  OF  PEGU. 


The  \voods  of  the  following  trees  diifer  much  in  strength,  hardness, 
durability,  and  beauty,  and  in  general  may  be  employed  lor 
objects  of  ship  building,  furniture,  ornament,  militaiy  storo 
house  building  and  utensils,  spars  for  vessels,  and  such  as  arc 
peculiarly  fitted  for  planks. 

Ingaxijlocarpa    ],  and  /.    hifjcmina.  ^,  they  are  commonly   known 
as  Iron  wood  and  belong  to  the  Acacia  tribe. 

1.  PviNKADOE.  The  trees  are  very  large  and  the  timlicr  they 

2.  Ie.nyin.  produce  is  not  inferior  to    teak  or  oak  in  point 

of  strength,  and  durability,    but  does    not  saw 
kindly. 

Cassia   Sumatrana.  It  possesses  all  the  good 

Maizalee,  qualities  of  the   above,   but   of    less    specific 

gravity. 

Pterospcrmum  aceroides   and    P.    snhaccr [folium.     They    are    tall 

vstraight  trees  something    like  Mclamrrluea  usilata,  with  a  dark  brown 

wood. 

Cnveya  arhorea.     The  tree  is  disti  nguishablo 
Banbwai.  by  its  arboreous  branches,  and  furnishes  a  hard 

and  durable  wood. 
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Vi-ahqitcra.      A  gomis  of  Irocs   cnnsisiiii'^'  (,f  two  spcfios,  fiilillcil 

nijitaiui:'--   a\^  <il(ihiu\.      JIk-j   arc  of  very  lUst 

,'     .         ^      '    ■■  Ln'uwtli  of  immense  hci'^it  ami ''irth;   all  airord 

useful    timber,   and    not  liable   to   the  attacks 

ci'  teredo. 

Ijii'instrccnia    rc/jina.     This  is   the   red   Jarool  of  Bengal.     It  is 

considered  by  the  natives  the  best  after  teak. 

rvrNMAU.  To   this   species  may  be  added  a  small  sized 

tree  known  as  KJiauioinirjpijeii)  to  the  Burmese. 

FJ(£oiJendrnn  iiitrgyi/olia.     It    is    a  close   grained  valuable  white 

wood.     I  have  examined  it  very  carefully,   and  can  safely  say,  that  it 

possesses  all   the   power  of  resisting  the   action   of  vrater.     The  tree 

grows  to  a  very  large  size. 

Conocarpiis  rohnstns.     I  find  tliis  wood,   after  a  careful  study,  pos- 
sesses also  all  the  good  qualities  and  hemogenious  of  the  Elceodeiulron. 
Mdkoca  trijiKja.     This  is  a  noble  tree  ;    timber  light  brown,  heavy, 
and  compact.     The  natives  emplo}'-  it  for  mor- 
Joe.  tars,    pestles,    oil  mills,    plonglis,   handspikes, 

and  posts. 
SJiorca  rohusta.     It  is  more  familiarly  known  as  Saul  and  l)elongs 
to  the  family  of  the  DiijU'iocarpcB.     The  Bur- 
ExGYKEX.  mese  name  for  it  is  Kii'/ij;rii.     Gaudama,  ac- 

cording to  Revd.  Dr.  ]\Iason's  account,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  a  grove  of  these  trees.  I  believe  the  Shorea  is  the  most 
valuable  and  extensively  employed  of  all  timber  trees  in  Bengal.  It  is 
heavy,  light  brown,  and  close  grained  wood.  It  has  been  alleged  by 
some  scientific  gentlemen,  that  in  point  of  tenacity  and  strength  it  is 
considerably  superior  to  the  best  teak.  In  solidity  it  is  at  least  eijual 
to  the  Elm,  but  has  not  its  pliancy,  nor  is  it  quite  so  apt  to  split ; 
its  grain  usually  runs  tolerably  even. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  three  kinds  of  white  wood  valuable 
for  close  grain,  strengtli,  and  durability  ;  they  inhabit  certain  forests  in 
a  great  mass,  and  in  others  are  widely  dispersed. 

1.  Wahura  jnscidia. 

2.  Sihia  Sp.  (Ghmcrata). 

3.  Connarus  speciosa. 

Nunbcrs  1  and  2  appear  almost  the  prevailing  trees  in  all  the 
forests  throughout  the  Province,  but  strangely  shun  the  Tbarawadie 
district.  While  number  3  is  common  there  as  well  as  in  the  Pegu  or 
Zamayee  and  Tounghoo  Forests. 

All  the  above  timbers,  I  have  described,  from  iirst  to  last,  may  be 
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considL-rfd— without  exception — excellent,  especially  for  ship  huilding, 
as  they  are  strong  and  not  liable  to  decay  from  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and,  hesides,  they  possess  all  the  characters  of  staudhig  well  in  water,  and 
of  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  various  insects  to  which  woods  of  all 
kinds  are  more  or  less  exposed.  In  connection  with  the  various  coL 
lections  of  them,  fittention  must  be  paid  that  the  trees  selected,  should 
he  properly  girdled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  years  at  least,  until 
thoroughly  desiccated.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  timbers  are  somewhat 
apt  to  shriidv  and  decay.  What  I  mean  by  girdling  is,  to  cut  thi'ough 
the  sap  all  around  the  tree  about  three  feet  above  the  ground.  This 
process  should  be  done  before  the  rains,  the  sap  being  then  low. 


CONTINUATIOX  OF  TIMBER  TREES  UNIVERSALLY  MET 
WITH  THROUGHOUT  THE  FORESTS  OF  PEGU. 


,,  Terminalia  chehida.  A  lar^je  tree,  hard  wood 

IvYA-zoo.  " 

of  a  red  colour. 

Biijnonia.     I    have  come  across    three  un" 
Thax-theet.  described  species,  I  should  think  all  would  fur- 

nish useful  timbers  for  house  building. 
Dalbergia.     It  is  a  heavy  close-grained  black  wood ;  after  being 
properly  seasoned,  it  rarely  cracks,  or  warps : 
Yix-DTKE.  nor  is  it  subject  to  destruction  by  white  ants. 

The  domestic  uses  are  chiefly  confined  in  Ben- 
gal to  the  construction  of  chairs,  tables,  &c.  for  all  of  which  purposes 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  very  ponder- 
ous. This  objection  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  its  great  dura- 
bility. It  may  be  also  employed  for  frames,  ribs,  or  knees  of  ves- 
sels for  such  parts  as  require  the  grain  to  follow  some  particular  curve. 
The  trees  in  our  forests  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  seldom  show 
more  than  three  feet  in  girth. 

Odina  ivndicr.     I   have   often  seen  it,  espe- 
Nga-bai.  cially  in  the  Tharawadie  and  Prome  districts, 

used  for  house  posts. 
Castanca  indica  or  Indian  Oak.  Largo   tree,   excellent,  hard,  and 
tough  timber.  I  have  never  observed  the  Bur- 
Thit-khya.  mese  in  Pegu  make  any  use  of  it,  although  it 

is  said  that  in  Nepal  it  is  extensively  employ- 
ed for  large  mortars  and  pestles  for  grinding  corn. 

W 
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Actic'ia  Sirisfa  nml  ./.    Sii/nildtn   nrc.   ]av<.y   slviiij^lit   frros,  ■"  and 
iVoiii  the  cluyjitlcr  of  tlio  j^mii ;/"  s.ivs  llcvd. 
Sr,ET.  Dr.   IMasoii,  "  wuulJ  uo  donhl    lurni.sh   valii- 

iililf  limljur." 

I'owhax    jiriilaiuira     and     Ij.     hrtcropJnjUii. 
Tja-PAN.  Thoso  alTord  lij.(lit  fnin  wood,  and  may  he  ns(^^ 

j'oi-  friuncs  of  lucqncrcd  yvare. 
Gimia  Spectnhilis,  G.  ] foakcrii  mid  G.  flnribundn.       A  liai'd  c-Idso- 
graincd  durable  wliitc  wood,  not  attaclu-d  hy  ins('cts. 

Bntea   frondosa  1.  and   J),    fniperha  2.      'J'lic   fori^KM'  is    a  inag- 

uilicent    two,   and  llio  laltcf  u  large  t-rccpcr. 

,,'  -n      ^'  Bath  allovd  oi^fu.  soft,  an(i  r(iui»li  wood  ;   it    is 

generally  used  in  fjcngal  for  common  fui'niturc. 

Micro! atna  spcclahilin.     A  good  uscdd  wood  for  (■(>iiiuu)M  rarpcntry. 

I  believe  it  ia  subject  to  the  attacks   of  inbects.,    as  tin'   sam]iK'  of   it 

I   brought  from   the  forest,   and  which     is  stiJl  with   nic,    luis    been 

fearfully  destroyed  by  ants. 

Adi'minthcm    pavvnui.      It   has   been  ealb  d 
YsvAi-GYEE.  by  some   as  the  Iron   wood  of  Ceylon.      The 

timber  is  red  and  very  eom])aet. 

Viospiiros  iiK'ldDo.ri/Inii.     Tbis   is  tlie  black 
OrK-cniN-z;v.  t'bony,   and   may  'be    used   fur  tiirneiy   work, 

and  for  inlaying. 

Striciiiius   iiit.f  vomica.     A   small    tree,  but 

KlIA-BOUXG.  .,11-. 

tlie  wood  IS  very  strong. 

Bnclianania  aiir/uslij'olia  and  B.  Iniifolia.  They  belong  to  tln' 
family  of  jilants  Anacardiaccce.  The  timber  is  strong  and  very  valuable, 
and  may  be  used  in  house  and  boat-buildings. 

Antidesma  paniculata.  A  middle  sized  tree  ;  wood  not  used  Irr 
thc  Burmtse.  On  account  of  its  compactness,  it  ruay  be  employed 
for  handles.  I  have  used  it  for  my  momities  and  found  it  to  answer 
very  well. 


TIMBER  TREES  MOST   PREVALENT  IN   PEGU  OR  ZAMA- 
YEE  AND  TOUNGHOO  FORESTS. 


Laiinis  (I  believe  uilida]   a  small  tree   with 
an  erect  stem,  used  m  house  carpentry. 
Gmelina  arhorca.     It  is  a  weak   tim])er  and  suitable  to  all  sor(s 
of  light  work  in   which  shriiduago  is   to  be    avoided,   siu:h  as  picture 
frames,  organ  pi2^es,  and  boards  fur  preserving  diw  plants. 
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AitceilrDloIufi  iiniUU  ami  A.  cunira.  A  fiuo  gmiiicJ  small  sized 
(lai'lc  biijwii  wool.  Tlio  foresters  make  their  tsonii'js  aud  pestles  out 
of  this  \vou;l. 

Kydiu  cithjcina.     Very  strong  white  >vock1. 

XaiilhrKri/hii   Jntdnnu/a.     A    hard    compact 

TowN-TiiAN-GYKE.        dark   hrowu  waad.     The  plant  is  found  as  a 

large,  bushy,  and  thorny    ;dirub  or  small  tree. 

]\Iun[iifcra  atteitiiatii..     An  indestructaldc  strong  heavy  dark  brown 

■wood. 

Eiujeaia  ii  genus  O'f  trees  consisting  of  three  species,    myrtifolla, 
piiJdicUif,  nndjaiiibohnia.  All  produce  very  hard 
TiiAii-BYAi.  wood  and  niiglit   be    applied  for  cabinet  work 

and  carving  images.  .1  udgi ng  of  the  several 
old  posts  shown  to  me  wliilst  in  Kyoukpyiuda  village,  in  Pegu  or  Zama- 
yee  district,  v»liicli  w're  of  these  species,  I  consider  tlicy  have  the 
character  of  decaying  if  used  iu  the  ground;  and  from  a  subsequent 
investigation  and  trial  in  Tounghoo  district  (where  I  found  then  plen- 
tiful in  Kamaisai  village)  I  discovered  that  they  were  shaky  and  liable 
to  tlie  attacks  of  insects. 

Curdia    M'jxa.     A    moderately    hard  fine    close    grained,    rather 
light  wood,  and  like  the  Naudea  is  evident- 
TiiA-NAT.  Iv  adapted  for  inferior  work,   and   where    du- 

rability is  not  required. 

HihiscHs  inacroplujlla.     A  middle  sized  tree 
Bet-mwai-siiaw.  said  to  be  much   used  in  Tavo^y  for    common 

building  purposes, 
E.irecuri(i  ((ij/dhichci.     Timber  large  compact  aiid  very  hard. 
Af/lai  spectahilis.     A  large    tree,  the  timber  might   be  applied   to 
a   great  variety  of  usf:'s,  and  especially  is  excellent  for  masts  and  spars. 
Mdaiwrrliiza  asitata  and  M.  (jlnhra.     Tlie  specific  gravity  of  this 
wood  is  i^erhaps  greater  than  any  other  forest 
TiiEET-SEE.  tree  except  liif/u  and  Pterocarpus.     It  is  very 

compact  and  heavy.     The   timber  is  not   at- 
tacked by  insects. 
Eriultena  tilifoUa.     A  very  largo  tree  aud  produces  nn  excellent 
lough  white  wood.     It  has  never  been  tried  for  gun  carriages,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  well  adapted  for  them. 

Seinccarpus  Aiuuardiuiit.     It  is  well  known  to  the   Burmese  as 

Chai-biii.       I'rom   the  quantity   of  tlie   dried 

CiiAi-BiN.  nuts  that  find  their  way  into  the  bazars,  they 

must  be  very  much  in  demand.     I  have  not 

fccen  the  timber  used,  althougli  it  is  t-uitable  for  posts,  rafters,  bcamj,  &t. 
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BdiiJiinla  jiarvijlara  and  B.  brachi/cnrpn.     The  wood  these  yield  is 

Avhite,  hard,  heavy,   and   durable.     The  Bur- 

Shyeen-dyat.  mese  informed   mc,  during  my  excursions  in 

the  forests,  that  it  admits  a  fine  polish,  and 

they,  therefore,  use  it  as  handles  for  their  duJi-mi/oungs.     It  might  be 

applied  for  engineering  and  turnery  purposes,  tent  pegs,  and  mallets. 

It  is  valuable  especially  for  gun  carriages.     The  tree  is  from  four  to 

five  feet  in  girth.     Revd.  Dr.  Mason,  I  believe,   in  describing  it  says 

that  Loudon  calls  "  Baiihinia  mountain   ebony,  and  the  wood  though 

"  much  like  ebony,  is  quite  hard,  and   might  be  applied  to  many  use- 

"ful  pm-poses." 

Nauclea.     I  believe  there  are  five  kinds  of  this  species  found  in 
Pegu,  viz.  Nauclea   cadaniha,   N.   jiarrijlord, 
]\Ia-oo.  N.    tindulata,    and   iV^.    cordifoUa.     The  wood 

may  be  applied  for  light  work,  such  as  pack- 
ing cases.  It  is,  however,  valued  in  '^'auara  as  yielding  excellent 
flooring  planks. 

Gordonla    florihunda    and    G.     intcgrijolia- 
liiiT-YA.  rj.j^^g  wood  is  very  compact. 


TIMBER  TREES  MOST  PREVALENT  IN  PROME  AND 
THARAWADIE  FORESTS. 

Terminalia   violata.     A  strong,  elastic,  and   durable   wood.     The 
natives  employ  it  for  their  cart  wheels. 

Acacia    catechu.     Trees    of  immense  size. 
Shah-bix.  The  timber  is  adapted  for  the  various  purposes 

of  house  building. 


TIMBER   TREES  CONFINED  ONLY  TO  THE    TOUNGHOO 

DISTRICT. 

Amoora  (aglai)  roliitoca.  "White  wood,  and  from  a  careful  cxami- 
}iatiou,  I  think  that  it  has  the  character  of  decaying,  and,  therefore, 
only  fit  for  fuel. 

Bassia    longifolla    affords  timber  as  strong 
I^^^-^^^-  as  teak. 

Vitex  arhorca.     An  undersized  tree  and  pro- 

Htouk-sha.  duces  a   similar  kind   of   timber  as  the  Nux 

vomica. 

Armo&ia  dasycarpa.     A  large  tree  ;    very  hard  and  durable  wood. 

Pyrjium  acwiwiala.     A  light  red  wood,    not  subject  to  the  attacks 
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of  insects.  Vovv  few  troos  have  come  nmler  my  olts^rvation,  alUviipli 
I  paid  great  attention.  I  was  anxious  to  make  myself  ac^juaiutcJ  with 
their  value  and  properties. 

Yatcria  iinlicn.  A  very  large  tree,  it  yieLls 
Let-touk.  timber  as  liard,    strong,    and    durable   as    the 

Hopca  odnrotd. 

TIMBER  TREES  COXFIXED  ONLY  TO  THE  PROME 
DISTRICT. 

Pterocaijnis  dalhergiodcs:    This  is  a  leguminous  tree   well   known 

to  the  Burmese   as    Padovl;.     It    is    plentiful 

Padouk.  in  the   Maulmaiu  forests,  but  is  scarce  here. 

It  yields  a  very  haixl  and  compact  rose  coloured 

timber,  makes  beautiful  furniture,   and  is    equal  to    mahogony.     It  is 

highly  esteemed  for  gun  carriages. 

Azadirachta  indica.     A  noble  tree  of  light  brown  wood,  and    may 

be  applied  for  common  furniture.       The  tim- 

Thix-bau-ka-:ma-ka.     her,  after  a   careful   examination,    I   found    it 

to  be  soft.     It  is  known  in    Bengal  as    A\v//t 

Avood,   where    it    has  been    employed     for    making     carved     images. 

It  is  said  that  the  ^^■ood  is   not  liable  to  the  ravages  of  insects,   but   I 

doubt  it. 

IJbnis  integrifoUus  and  U.  aJternifuUus.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  in  calling  these  trees  the  Indian  Elm.  They  are  of  the  first 
magnitude,  the  timber  is  very  serviceable  wherever  it  may  be  exposed, 
cither  in  the  dry  or  wet.  I  consider  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  ship 
planks  beneath  the  water  lines.  It  may  be  also  employed  for  naves 
of  cun  carriages.     I  believe  the  timber  has  never  been  fairlv  tried. 


TIMBER  TREES  COXFIXED  OXLY  TO  THE  PEGU    OR 
ZAMAYEE  DISTRICT. 

These  are  four  in  number,  three  being  white  wood,  and  the 
remaining  one  red. 

1.  Canarium  genkulatain. 

2.  MilUngtonia  sbnpUciJ'olia. 

3.  Casuaria  pentandra. 

4.  Dolichampia  pomifcya. 

Numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  produce  white  wood.  They  are  very  scarce, 
and  1  believe  in  all  my  excursions  in  1834  and  1835, 1  did  not  come 
across  more  than  fifty  trees.  From  the  small  amount  of  my  experience, 
taking  into  consideration  the  l'c\v  up[iortuuitiLS  I  have  had  of   cxamin- 
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JiiLj  Hiiil  ti'sting  thoiii,  I  am  of  o|)inioii  that  tlio  tiinb'T  tlfi'V  proilucf? 
is  stroll^'  iuiil  liai'il ;  suitable  for  iiiaeliiiifiy,  posts  in  building  houfjcs, 
famag(;s,  niusUot  stot;ks,  spears,  and  swonl  handles. 

No.  4.  Jhlichivnpia  poinifem.  The  nature  and  ]irojx^rti(;s  of 
this  tree,  1  believe,  is  little  known.  It  has  a  strong  libre  luid  does 
not  attract  atn:iosphcnc  nioistnre.  The  Bunuese  call  it  bastard  la^'u 
or  Pijlnkaduc. 


TIMBER  TREES  CONFIXED  ONLY  TO  THE  RANGOON 
DISTRICT. 

Geloxiiim  hifar'wm.  A  middle  sized  tree  of  ■white  wood,  and- 
saitable  only  for  common  buildings  and  lig^Tt  work  generally. 

I'hotinid  seratifolia.  A  close  gi'ainod  red  wood,  useful  for  door 
frames,  railings  for  verandas,  boat  Ixvams,  I)eaui«  fur  houses,  and 
ornamental  works.  I  have  made  splendid  billiard  cues  and  book 
shelves  out  of  this  wood. 

Heritiera  minor  and  H.  fames.     These  are  known  in   Bengal  a;* 

Soondree  trees.     The  timber  is  very  tough  and 

Ka-na-ko.  elastic.     Notwithstanding  these    qualities,   it 

is   said  to  be  perishable,   and   shrinks    veiy 

much  while  undergoing,  the  process  of  seasoning. 

S.jiuieralia  apelala.     The  timber  decays.    Ifr 
Kam-ba-la.  is  soft  and  answers  well  for  boxes  and  other 

liijht  work. 


The  family  of  the  Dipterocarpacea — besides  those  I  have  included; 
in  the  above  list — pi'oduces  viiluable  strong  tiuiber,  and  is  employed  by 
the  natives  for  building  houses  and  boats. 

Dipterocarpus  alatiis    is  used  as  house  posts 

AiNG.  in  Toung-hoo.  Itls  found  there  as  well  as  in  the 

f  Prome  district,  in  the  latter  place  it  is  scarce. 

To  these  I  shall  adxl  the  following  trees  widely  disjiersed  all  over 

the  Forests. 

TiiiT-KA-DOE.  1.  Cedrelatoona. 

TouNG-TiiA-LAi.  2.  Garciiiia  Cowa,  or  wild  mangoostten, 

3.  Swietcnin  cJiikrastr. 

4.  EoHcleletia  tinctoria. 
SAiK-ciiEii.                         5.  Sapindus  iiibirfinosus. 
Ta-i,ien->"OE.                     0.  Choolmoogra  o  dorata, 

7.  Dlllema  speciosa. 
D.  atiffusia. 
D.  scabrar 
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y.   XaiitJii'^rJii/iiii!':  nva^ifiiiis. 
A',  pictoiiits. 
Tinx-OAX.  0.   llojira    llJoraUi. 

Xmiiltors  1  to  1  arc  a'.lapteil  for  eabiutt  uuil  I'ancy  work. 
Numbers  5  to  0  may  be  applied  to  all  purposes  of  hou^.-  I)uililiiij 


TIMBER  TREES  GENERALLY  FOUND  rrLTIVATKD  XEAU 
TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  THROUGHOUT  PEGU. 


IvYWAf.  Spomliiis  mongifira. 

TniT-TOE.  Sandoriciim  indicuiH. 

Yai-yoe.  Morinda  brnrttata. 

I*AING-NAT.  Aitiicarpu-i  infrffrifo/iiJS. 

T11KE-HOE-THA.-YET.  A  nacordium  ocddciilulv. 

-Zee-byew.  Phyllantlnis  emhclia. 

iXvN-TiiA-LOON.  RIoiiuga  fittrii  ga^pirma. 

IMajee.  Tamarindus  iiuUca. 

Te-nyix.  ^'^f/fi  hijcvHiia. 

Zee.  Zizijphus  jujiiba. 

TiiA-YET.  JUringifera  indica. 
JNIa-yan.  M.  opiwsitiJ'oUa . 

Zoux-YA.  Accrrhoa  CaravilxJd. 

Let-kiioke.  StncuUa  faitida. 

Mai-za-i,ee.  C'Assla  fiorida. 

TsAH-GAiT.  Mkhelia  champaca. 

Phung-nyet.  C(doplujUnm  lanccoUu-ia. 

C.   longij'ornnn. 

C.   inophijUum. 


OILS,     OIL  SEEDS  &c. 

Among  the  oils — of  ^vhich  there  is  a  great  variety — there  are  several 
which  are  well  adapted  for  various  purposes.  They  may  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  burning  iu  lamps,  lubricating  machinery,  in 
the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes,  as  an  article  of  food,  for 
medical  purposes  S:c.  etc.  The  employment  of  oil,  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  manifest  from  its  being  extensively  used  by  tlie  ancient 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  various  preparations 
of  food  in  lieu  of  animal  fat  and  butter,  and  for  burning.  Among 
them,  anointing  was  the  ordinary  token  of  welcome  to  guests  in 
every  entertainment.  It  is  also  said  that  it  was  usual  for  a  ser- 
vant to  pay  attention  to  every  comer  and  to  anoint  his  head  before 
]ie  seated  himself. 
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The  soi'ils   of  Sf.sY/»;»///    Jinliriiiii   ;iv<'    vfiy    nnicli  ostt'cnicd  Ity  tlic 

r)i!iiii(s<'.     'I'Ik  V    am  sdmctinios   inado  into  a 

IInax.  l<iiiil  nf  luc'id  Miul  toastud  over  tlio   fire,   and 

wlien    mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  is  delicious. 

The    iVosli  Seeds  yield    a  considerable    (iiiantity  of  warm  pungent  oil. 

<_  aiili<iiiiiis   liiictnriiis    is    extensively    cultivated    in    many    places, 

ou  account  of  tlie  llowers,  which  arc  used  as  a 

llsoo.  dye,  without  its  property  to  furnish  oil  seeming 

to   1)(,'  known  to  tlu;  Burmese.     When  I  made 

nienlion  of  it  to  them  they  gave  no  credence  to  it.     The  seeds  furnish 

a  kind  of  oil  highly  prized  in  Bengal  and  called  Ka-sam-ha-t'dl . 

7'//;;/(avj/«^  oil,  so  called  hy  the  Madrassees,   is  obtained  in  largo 

quantities  from   the  seeds  of  three  species  of 

PiiUNG-XYET.  <  'niojilnjiliim.     The   trees  are  very  handsome, 

called   by  the   Burmese  Phioir/-nyet  and  occur 

cultivated  by  Plionngyecs  about  their  Kyoungs.      Dr.  McClelland  in 

describing    CdJophijUiim    Juiiijifolimn  in  his  Pegu  list  of  x\romatic  or 

Jsssential  oils,  says  '•  this   tree,   together  with  C.    inopJnjllum  and  C. 

"  laiiceolarin  is  cultivated  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.     The  seeds 

"  are  large  and  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which 

"  possess  much  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower." 

'$,111(1  pis dichuiuma  is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  to  cat  with  their 
ngapee.    The  seeds   afford  the  common    mus- 
MoNG-NGTEEN.  tard  oil.    I  believe  they  are  unacquainted  with 

4;his  olcion,  although  universally  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  India. 
The  Burmese  of  the  Tenasserim   Provinces  express  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  Bassia  lonrjifolia.     The  tree  is  called 
Kax-zau.  Kan-%au  by  them.     The  peoj)le  in  the  North- 

ern Forests  of  Tounghoo  (where  the  tree  is 
found  in  abundance)  seemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  this 
oil. 

The  Burmese  call  it  the  Ceylon  mangoe.     I  have  always  found 

it  about  the  Kyoungs  and  villages.     The  nut 

TiTEE-iiOE-THA-TET.      of  this  tree  {Anacardium  occidenUde)   found  at 

the  apex  of  the  fruit,  yields  the  Cajew  apple  oil. 

Moririga  xiterygospcrma  is  a  common  tree  all  over  the  Province, 

and  Ptevd.  Dr.  Mason  writes   that  he  "  is  not 

Dan-tiia-loon.  "  aware  that  any  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds 

'•  iu  these  provinces.  But  in  the  West  Indies 
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"  the   oil  of  tliis  tree  is  used  for  salad  oil,  and  because  it  does  not  con- 
"  geal  or  turn  raucid,  it  is  employed  by  watcli  makers,  and  for  retaining 
•'  the  aroma  of  delicate  ilo\rers." 
rp  Azadirachta  indica.     A   pale   vellow   oil  is 

yielded  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  this  tree. 
TT.  Shorea  robusta.     The  seeds  of  the  prodiree 

of  this  tree  affords  an  excellent  oil. 

Valeria  indica.  This  large  and  beautiful  tree 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  oil  fruit, 
rr  Xantlwxiilon  budrunna.     The  seeds  of  this 

lOWX-THAN-GYEE.  "^  "^ 

tree  abound  with  sandal  wood  oil. 

Andropoyon  Qchcenanthus.     A  fragrant   oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  grass. 

Connarui  speciosa.     The   seeds   abound    in 

Khwat-douk.  ,     -1 

sweet  oil. 

Btakanania  latifuUa  and  B.   augustifolia,  both  yield  valuable 
oil  seeds. 

Wood  Oil.     It  is  derived  from  an  immense  forest  tree  (Diptero- 
carpus   turbinatus)    called  by   the    Burmese 
Ka-nyix.  Kn-nyin.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  excellent 

and  cheap  substitute  for  linseed  oil,  as  it  pos- 
sesses superior  preservative  properties. 

Castor  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Pucinits  communis.     It 

is  said  that,  in  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  used 

Kyet-soo.  very  generally  by  the  natives,  being  equally 

cheap  in  purchase,  and  affording  a  far  clearer 

oil  than  either  the*  mustard  or  sesamum.     Pegu  can  supply  this  oil 

more  advantageously  than  from  any  other  source. 

Melaleuca  Cajuputi  produces  cajuput  oil  vrhich,  when  first  drawn, 
is  pellucid,  volatile,  and  limpid. 

Croton  Tir/lium.  I  have  never  seen  the  Bur- 
^■^'"  ■   '    ^  •  mese  express  oil  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 


GUMS,  GUM  RESIXS,  &c.  &c. 

The   series  of  Gums   in   Pegu    are  very   extensive  and    interesting. 

The  following  selections  embrace  the  most  useful,  and  might  be 

used  in  large  quantities  for  a  number  of  purposes  iu  the  arts. 

•     Pvesins,  for  the  most  part,  might  be  employed  in  the  formation  of 

varnishes  and  lacquers,  as  well  as  for  different  purposes  in  dyeing, 

En-gyeex  LiLM.  This  is  the  prodiica  of  the  SJioreu  rohi&ta. 

X 
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Tlie  plant  alTording  this  article  is  well  known 

Hman  gum.  by   the   name  of   Feronia  clcpliantuvi.     It  is 

scarce  and  found  in  the  vacinity  of  Kyoungs. 

It  is  produced   from   the  Morinrja  fitery  r/oaperma.     The  tree  is 

extensively  propagated   by  the  natives  for  its 

Dan-tpia-loon  gu:j.     long  pods,  leaves,  and  flowers,  which  are  eaten 

as  carries,  and  well  known  to  Europeans  as 

horse-raddish.     It  is  one   of  the  most  eiisily   cultivated  of  all  garden 

plants,  growing  in  ahiiost  every  aoil   or  situation,     'i'he  gum  produced 

is  soft  and  difficultly  soluble. 

It  is   3'ielded  by  A::mlirarlita   iiidica  which 
Thin-bau-Ka-ma-ka     coj^^t^jt^.j-^g  a  larger  portion  of  the  forest  trees 

in  the  Prome  district  than  in  any  others. 
A  good  very  adhesive  gum,  resembling  tears, 
Zee  gim,  ex«des  from  the  Zir.yphus  jujuha. 

An  inferior  kind  of  gum  is  procurable  from  the  Manrjifern  iiuUca. 
The  tree  is  cultivated  tliroughout  Pegu,  and 
Tha-yet  gum.  is  abundant  especially  in  the  Tharawadie  and 

Tounghoo  districts. 

The  trees  affording  this  gum   are  Conocar- 
AsTEixGEXT  GUM.         ^^_,  latlfuUa  and  two  species  o!  Bombax. 

This  article  is  found  in  the  bazars  and  extensively   exported  for 
the  European  market  in  the  form  of  flat  cukes 
Shah-see.  packed  up  in  bags  or  s:i>all  chests.   It  is  yield- 

ed by  Acacia  catecJm.  This  valuable  tree 
flourishes  best  in  localities  situated  North  east  of  Prome  and  the  Xorth- 
ern  parts  of  the  Tharawadie  district. 

A  semi- transparent  juice  of  a  yellowish  color  is  annually  exuded 
from  the  Cashew  nut  tree,  or  AnacarcUum,  a 
Thee-hoe-tha-tet  gum.  genus  having  one  species,  entitled  occidentale. 
The  gmn  contains  a  resinous  substance  in  its 
composition  and  therefore  of  vei-y  little  use.  Dr.  Voigt,  however, 
seems  to  think  that  it  exudes  "  from  5 — 12  pounds  Aveight,  of  a  white 
"  tl'ansparent  gum,  like  gum  arable,  and  not  inferior  to  it  in  virtue  or 
"  quality." 

It  is  a  gummy  resinous  juice,  obtained  by  exudation  from  the 

bark  of  Oilina  irodicr.     It  has,  I  believe,   a 

GALBA>iUM.  peculiar  strong  smell  and  of  a  little  bitterish 

taste,  and  unites  with  water  by  trituration  inr- 

to  a  kind  of  viscious  fluid,  but  does  not  perfectly  dissolve  in  it. 
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This  poworfiil  astvingont  and  .■iwcetish  gum 

Gt'M  IvFXO.  is  nbtaiiH'il  from  the  Plewcarpus  dalberr/iodes, 

and  is  to  be  found  iu  the  northeru  parts  of  the 

Pronie  district. 

This  is   oaUed   Pnhs   kind   iu   Bengal.     It  is  obtained  from  the 

exudation   oi  Bntca  frondosa  and  B.  superb  a. 

PouK  Guji.  It  is  said  by  Dr.   j\IcClelland  "  to  be  one  of 

"  the  most  useful  kinds  of  gum  and  might  be 

"  supplied  to  any  extent  from  this  province."    IMr.  Guibort  of  Paris  in 

describing  its  virtue  and   quality,  says  that  it  is  the  "  original  kind 

"  Avliich  had   entirely  disappeared  from  commerce,    and  -was  once  so 

"  much  valued,  as  to  be  sola  for  nearly  a  guinea  a  pound." 

This   is   a  concrete  vegetable  juice  composed   of  a  gummy  and 

resinous  matter   obtained,   as   quoted  by   Dr. 

Gamboge.  McClelland,    from  Xanthochjinus   ovalij'olius, 

X.  jiktoriiis,  and  Garcinia  coica.     These  trees 

ai'e,  however,  scarce. 

The  Burmese  are  unac(piainted  with  this  produce,  and  is  yielded 

by  the  Yutcria  indica.      It  exudes    a  balsam  of 

Let-touk.  a  semiHuid  stat:; ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air 

it  soon  becomes  hard.     The  tree  is  found  iu 

tile  Tounghoo  forests. 

This  is  obtained  from  the   M danovrha.  i    nsilata  and  M.  fflahra. 

The  Burmese  use  it  as  a  lacquer.     This  curi- 

TiiEET-sEE.  ous  substancc,  though  iUiid  when  first  obtain' 

ed,   soon   hardens   and   solidities.     I  think  it 

would  be  a  very  good  matei'ial  for  coating  guns  and  gun  carriages. 

A  substance  evidently  allied  to  caoutchouc, 
BiKD  LiiiE.  .  and  is  yielded  l)y  the  Artdcarjuis.     The  juice 

is  inspissated. 

Eclul('<.     It  is  a  large  creeper.     The  Bur- 

Kyet-poung.  mese  call   it  '•  fowl's  leg :"'  yields  a  very  fine 

caoutchouc'. 

This  is    found    in    all  our  bazars.      It  is  abundantly    obtained 

from  various  species  of  Dipttrocarp(zce<E,  name- 

Dammek.  ly,  from  the   Slvirea   rokiisla,    Hopcti    odorata, 

Vipti'mcarpiis  huhinatus,  D.  lcB>:is  and  D.  alatus. 


DYES. 


The    prevailing   colors  in   silk  and   cotton   in   Pegu  are  yellow,  red, 
chocolate,  blue,  and  black.     They  are  generally  very  fugitive,  es- 
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peciallj  with  cotton  fabrics,  and  consist  in  staining  liy  cmorsron 
anil  arterwards  exposing  to  the  sun,  by  ^N-liich  process  the  fabric 
becomes  penetrated  -with  the  coloring  matters  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  The  patterns  are  all  stripes  and  checks,  a  de- 
cided mark  of  rudeness,  printing  being  nnkn-own. 

The  following  plants,  which  have  the  reputation  of  affording  dyes, 
may  be  easily  had  in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  at  very 
little  more  trouble  than  the  mere  cost  of  collection  to  minister  to 
tlio  wants  and  luxuries  of  the  human  race.  They  are,  consequent- 
ly, well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  practical  dyers. 
The  root  of  Curcuvia  longa,  and  the  wood  of  Artncarpm  inter/rifo- 
Uus  arc  much  employed  by  the  Burmese  for 
Yellow  dye.  this  colour  ;  the  flowers  of  Bitten  frondosa,   Jj. 

mpcrba,  and  the  leaves  oi Mameri/lon  iinctoriinn 
ai'o  also  used  for  this  dye.  The  first  named,  Curcuiiin  l<iiif/a,  affords  a 
brilliant  yellow,  but  unfortunately  does  not  possess  tlie  power  of  resist- 
ing the  constant  action  of  washing. 

The  dried  petals  of  the  Carthamm  tuictorias,  the  seeds  of  the  liixa 

Orellana,  the  bark  and  root  of  various  species  of 

Red  dye,  Morindn,  tlie  wood  of  Melaunrrhcca  nsitata,  and 

Adenanthera  pavoiiia  are  all  employed  to  give 

red  colour.     The  fruit  of  Tanianndus  iiulka,  the  flowers  of  Galcdiipa 

tatrapctala,  Ccdrcla  ioona,  and  Grislea  tcniicntofia  impart  also  this  dye. 

The  bark  of  mangrove  (I  believe  KandcUa 

Chocolate  dye.  -dt     j--\  •  i  e     x.^  •     ^ 

Hheedn)  is  used  lor  this  dye. 

The  materials  employed  for  this  colour  are  the 
Blue  dye.  leaves  of  Indigofeni  tinctoria.  I  have  also  seen 

Asdepias  tinctoria  used  as   a  substitute  for  the 

true  indigo, 

Tlie  fruits  oi  Melastoma  mnhdiathricum  pro- 
Black  DTE.  duce  a  fine  black  dye.      Tlie  fruits  of  the  Ter- 

minalia  chcbula  and   Semccarpns  anacardinm 

give  also  this  colour. 


FIBROUS  PLANTS,  dc,  Ac. 

This  division  is,  I  believe,  very  important,  as  it  affords  materials  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  Pegu  as  an  cxhaustless  held  of  vegetable  fibre. 
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Gossijpiurn  herhaceum.     The  secils  of  this  plant  aro  >nwii  in  small 
quantities  by   the  Kareens  and  other    inhabi . 
"\Va.  tants  of  the  forest'^  for  their  own  consumption. 

They  sow  the  seeds,  generally  in  May,  and  du- 
Ting  the  spring  rains  ;  the  lioles  are  dug  in  distinct  rows,  at  a 
•distance  of  a  cubit  from  one  anotlier.  "Wlien  they  have  shot  fortli,  the 
siatives  reap  them  twice  before  January.  By  such  gatherings  the  plant, 
though  an  annual,  survives  if  left  to  itself,  for  two  or  three  years 
find  produces  good  quantity  of  fruits.  I  have  found  them  to  possess 
beautiful  fine  wool,  but  always  short.  Tlic  chief  cause  is,  that  the  na- 
tives do  not  bestow  any  care  or  skill  in  their  cultivation.  Before  our 
occupation,  it  is  said  that  the  cotton  of  Pegu  was  sent  to  Chittagong 
and  Dacca,  and  constituted  the  material  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

Domhax  pentandia   and   B.   hetciuiihylla.     They  are  extensively 
useful  from   the   cotton  they  produce,  in  very 
Let-pax.  large  quantities,  with  which  the  poor  foresters 

stutf  their  pillows.  The  cotton  is  rather  rough 
and  of  inferior  quality,  being  dirty,  short  staple,  and  weak  in  the  fibre 
and  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  spun  like  ordinary  cotton.  Not- 
withstanding these  deiects  the  enterprising  natives  of  Bengal  spin  into 
a  large  and  loose  thread,  and  weave  into  a  Ivind  of  inferior  cloth  witli 
warps  of  some  other  fibre.  I  have  dyed  the  cotton  with  the  fruits  of 
Mc'lastoma  malahathricum  and  found  that  it  would  answer  very  well  the 
purpose  of  felt  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  This  result  shows  that 
the  Tiomhax  wool  is  deserving  of  further  attention  of  Merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  that  it  may  become  probably  an  important  article 
of  traffic. 

Vorchonis  capsularh  and   C.   olltoriiis.     They  are  generally  found 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  Province.     Tlio  jute 

Bet-woox.  rope  well   known  in   commerce  is  made  from 

the  fibre  of  these  plants. 

Cahtropis  (i'trjantca.     This   is  the  mudar  plant.     The   Burmese 

call  it  Mn-yo  and  is   extensively  cultivated  by 

Ma-yo.  them,   and  may  be   had  in  almost  unlimited 

quantities.     The   fibre  is  very  strong  and  is, 

therefore,  manufactured  in  Bengal  into  chords. 

Crotalaria  juncca.     It  belongs  to  the  family  of  plants  Leyuminosa;, 

and  is  found  in  abundance  about  AVahnet  vil- 

Pan.  lage — in  Phoungyee  vallej^ — and  probably  exists 

in  other  districts.     The  stems  atTord  what  is 

called  Indian  licmp. 
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JTiliixrwi  rn:;nnhlnx.  I  have  found  tliis  plant  cultivated,  although 
not  to  tho  sann-  cxtnnt  as  tin-  Culutropis.  If  the  steins  ai'o  inunorsed 
in  water  till  putrefaction  commences,  and  afterwards  wasluid  and  beat- 
en, give  a  tine  libre.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  divide  and  split 
up  the  fibre  in  a  naost  remarkable  manner. 

llibi-iim   macrophyllti.      The   bark  of  this 
Bet-mwaishaw.  tree  is  extensively   used  b\'  tlie   Bunncsc  in 

the  manufacture  of  ropes. 
Hints  aUcnvftiUiv.y   and   V.   intc^rifoilna.     The  rind   or  hark    of 
those  trees  maj  serve  for  paper-niakiiig. 

llihiscm  tUiacais.  This  is  found  in  abundance  about  Rangoon 
along  the  banks  of  stream. s.     The  bark  affords  excellent  cordage. 

Grcioiu  tioiUnr.uk'.     A  tret;  of  universal  prevalence  to  be   met 
with  at  rvory  step   in  the  Southern  parts  of 
aMvAT-YA.  the  Province.     The  fibre  of  it  is  strong  and 

;)fi')rds  a  course  cordage. 

Vicna    Inhat/i.     It  is    a    comuioii  weed  and 

IvAT-TSKE-NAI.  •    ,  ,  ii       ,.    i 

yields  an  excellent  hemp. 
JEachynoni'cne  paludma.     This   pretty  little  annual  takes  posses- 
sion of  paddy  ground  and  affords  a  very  tine  hemp. 

Biitca  frondosa.      The  fibre   of  this    tree 
^^    '  would  answer  very  well  for  common  cordage- 

MicrolfEua  spcvlnhilis.  The  fibre  it  yields  is  strong  and  may  be 
employed  like  that  of  the  Butea. 

Bijuonia  coronaria     affjrds   material    for 

Than-theet.  ,  ,  •   ^ 

rope  making. 

Animas    Sdtlvus.      The  loaves  yield,  if  macerated,  a  good  flax  for 
manifold  purposes.  The  pine-apple  grows  most 
Xa-nat.  abundantly  throughout  the    Province — almost 

'wild — even  in  the  mountains  amongst  the  Ka- 
reens.  It  is  an  exotic  plant,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ameri- 
ca and  how  it  could  have  travelled  uphundi'eds  of  miles  into  the  interior, 
where  scarcely  any  population  has  been,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Sida  stipidaUt  and  S.  acuta.     These  weeds  are  found  in  abundance 
especially  in  the  Tharawadie  district  and  pro- 
Pyen-dan-xga-lex.      duce  a  fine  fiax.     I  have  found  the  roots  very 
bitter. 

Mma  imradisiaca.     A  splendid  hemp  is  ob- 
NciiKT-rY.vw.  tained  from  this  plant.     Canvass  and  rope  arc 

said  to  be  made  from  it. 
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iSV/A'.     It  is  produced  in  small  (juaulitics  of  a  coarse  kind,  owing 

to  the  imperfect  ^vay  in  wliicli  it  is  reeled   olT 

Toe.  thau  to  any  fault  of  the  cocoons.      The  worms 

are  fed  ovt  Mo'us  iiulicus   by  the  Yaibanes. 

They  are  far  from  being   so  superstitious   as   their  contemporaries  of 

Bengal,  that  the  breeder  should   subject  himself  to  the  most  absurd 

privations,  abstain  from  eating  the   C.ircuma  lowja,  from  shaving  hi  s 

beard,  and  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ;   without   which  observances  the 

Gangetic  philosophers  consider  the  worms  would  die  or  geneiate. 


SPICES. 


Under  tin's  denomination  are  included  all  those  vegetable  productions 
which  are  of  a  fragrant  odor,  and  an  aromatic  flavor.  It  is  possi- 
ble, I  believe,  that  an:iong  the  spices  of  eaily  times  were  included 
many  of  these  which  now  constitute  articles  of  Commerce  from 
India  to  Europe. 

Piper  Betel.     This  vine   creeps  up  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 

universally  chewed  by  the  natives,  with  the 

Koos.  nuts  of  Areca  and  lime,  and  is  said  to  sweeten 

the    breadth    and    strengthen    the    stomach. 

There   are   two  lands  of  this    climber   and    railed    by    the  Burmese 

Kooji-yin  and  Koon-yine.     The  former  is   cultivated   for  domestic  use, 

and  the  latter,  a  wild  species,  is  found  all  over  the    Province?,  and  in 

time  of  scarcity  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  Koon-y'm. 

Limonia  carnosa.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  very  much  prized  in 
Bengal  as  a  favorite  spice.  I  found  it  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pegu  or  Zamayee  forests  between  the  outlet  of  the  Pvmmah  chouno 
and  Zountoo  village. 

Laurus  nitida.     I  met  with  this  tree   in   Zee-gone  and  Ing-gouk 

villages  (in  Pegu  and  Tounghoo   forestsj   the 

Pan-na-tha.  leaves  and  bark  are  aromatic  the  latter  affords 

an  inferior   cinnamon.      I  have  never   come 

across  the  tree  in  flower  or  fruit,  but   from  a  careful  examination,    I 

fuund  that  it  was  not  Cinnamon  iners. 

Cuminum  Cyminnm.     This  plant  is  cultiva- 
ted :  the  seeds  are  used  to  spice  curries. 
Alpinia  (Cardamomum?)!  have  noticed  it  grov»-ing  along  Thabyew 
choung,  in  Phouugyce  valley,   and   suspect  that  it  is  the  Cardumum 
plant.   The  place  was  studded  all  over  with  it. 
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l\li/ris(ica  iiio.-ichiitd.     AVc  fuund  soverai  tree.'?' 
ZA-nAKE-i'iia.  uliout  the   size   of  a   Vatliect  growing  wild  on 

the  banks  of  the  Koiluogwai  in  I'ogu  or  Zaiua- 
yee  district. 
Cuiiandnnn   sath'um.       Tliis  is  cultivated   in   small   quantity   for 
domestic   use.      The  Burmese   use   both    the 
Nan-nan.  plants   and   seeds    as    condiments    to    their 

curries. 
Xanlhv.rif}()H  htidnnif/a.     The  capsules,  seeds,  and  even  the  thorns- 
of  this   tree   are   aromatic   and   bitter.     It  is 
ToWN-TiiAN-GYEE.  found   as  a  lavge   bushy   thorny   shrub  or  a 

small  tree  in  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests.     It 
is  more  abundanth^  mot  with  in  thu  Southern  parts  of  the  latter. 

tUipnician  minimum  and  C.  piirjuircum     They  arc  counnonly  called 

chillies.     Tiie    Karcons   use   them    in    every 

Nga-yoke.  dish  and  they   do  really    beat  out  the  Cliitta- 

gonians  in  this  respect ;   the  plants  are  found 

in  touiigyas  throughout  the  Province. 

ji)ulwp()'io)i  schcenanthm.     I  have  often  used  the  leaves  with  tea 

both  in  a  dry  and  green  state,  to  give  it  a  bct- 

Sa-ba-lek^s.  ter   ilavor.      It  is  cultivated  by  the  natives 

throughout  Pogu.     They  make  an  infusion  of 

the  leaves  and  drink  as  tea. 

Hinajjis  dichotoma  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
MoNG-NGYEEN.  of  its  leaves  which  the  natives  eat,   in  a  greeu 

state,  with  their  ugapce. 


MEDICINAL  PLANTS,  etc.,  etc. 

The  traveller,  in  exploring  the  country,  finds  herbs  etc.  always  resort- 
ed to  by  the  natives  as  their  medicines  ;  and,  though  living  in  the 
most  uncivilized  state,  they  employ  them  advantageously  for  the 
relief  of  those  maladies  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  as  the  pro- 
perties of  many  had  been  made  known  to  me,  from  personal  ob- 
servations and  enquiries,  daring  my  travels,  I  put  forth  the  little 
I  possess  and  trust  it  will  excite  the  attention  of  Medical  Gentle- 
men to  investigate  a  path,  by  taking  an  excursion,  which  is  re- 
plete with  new  subjects,  created  for  the  service  of  human  race. 
Mur'uiga  plerygosperma.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree 
dropped  into  the  eyes,  for  a  few  days,  is 
DA^--TUA-Luo^■.  said  to  help  all  iniirmitics  of  the   uculus  that 

cause  dimness  of  sight. 
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.Tsifjdia  saiim.     The  utility  of  the  seeds  is  considerable.     They 

possess  all  the  properties,  when  taken  inward- 

Sa-.moi;ng-xet.  ly,    of  allaying  the  pain    and   removing   the 

iiatulence  of  both  the  stomach   and  bowels. 

Tlie  ['lant  is  cuUivated  by  natives,   and  found  in  almost  every  villago 

tlirougliout  the  Province. 

C.iciviiis  satints  and  C.  tUilissimns.     The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used 
b}'  the  Kareens  to  provoke  urine,  and  if  taken 
Tha-kiiwaii.  in  large  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  a  sort  of  re- 

medy for  those  that  are  laboring  witli  ulcers 
in  the  bladder.  I  consider  that  it  is  an  especial  remedy  against  opium 
taken  too  liberally. 

Sjiilax  ovullfuUa.     This   is    the     bastard   Sarsapa villa.     I  have 
come  across  a  gi'eat  number  between  Thitna- 
Coo-coo.  pha  and  Zeogone   villages   in  Tharawadie  dis- 

trict. In  a  refined  form,  it  might  be  identi- 
cal, in  all  its  properties,  with  the  true  and  genuine  species. 

Aituccujiiis  intcgiif alius.     The  leaves   of  this   tree  arc  boiled  in 
water  by  the  Burmese  with    a  little  seasoning 
rAiNG-XAi.  of  pepper  and  ngapee.       The   dish  is  called 

liinrja  by  them.     It  is  said  that  it  is  good  for 
nurses  to  increase  tlu-ir  milk,  and  makes  it  more  wholesome  for  children. 
Zingiber  ojjicincdc.     I  have  found  this   plant     about  tlie    city    of 
Pegu".     In   Piaugoon  also,    it  is  cultivated    to 
GiN-SAiNG.  a  very  small  extent.     Its  root  is  Avell  known 

to   possess  sialogogue,  stimulant,    and   carmi- 
native powers. 
Mentha  quadrifvUa.     I  have  often  seen  the  Kareens  apply  the 
macerated  leaves   of  this  plant  to  the  forehead 
PiN-sAixG.  and  temples  ;  they  say  that  they  case  pains  in 

the  head,  and  also  good  to  wash  the  heads  of 
the  young  and  old  wiLh  them  against  all  manners  of  breaking  out,  sores, 
or  scabs.  My  father  has  informed  me  that  the  decoction  being  gargled 
in  the  mouth,  cures  the  gums  and  mouth  that  are  sore,  and  mends  au 
ill  savored  breath. 

Kteiiip/cra    Gahniga.     The  Burmese   say    that    this    genus    con- 
tains foily  species,    but   the  best   arc    those 
Gaii -iMOKE,  found  growing  on  hills.     The  roots  enter  their 

Materia  MaUca. 

Y 
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Blorus  Tiuticm.     TIic  Yaibancs  makr  a  kind   of  <kroction  out  of 

the  leaves  of  this  plant  to   kill  worms.     They 

roE-sAir.  assuroil  mo  also  that,  if  the  -leaves   arc    well 

beaten  with  tamarind  v.ater,  they  arc   good  to 

lay  on  such  part  of  the  body  that  is  burnt  with   lire. 

Cordiospcrmwn  Halicacabinn.  lu  Tharawadio  district  this  plant 
is  very  mnch  cultivated.  The  natives  use  the  root  on  account  of  its 
aj)erient  properties. 

Cassia  JlduJa.     This  is  the   purging  Cassia  ;  the  tree  is   scarce, 
about  thirty  feet  in  height.     The  pod  it  bears 
Nuoo-CYEE.  is  black  and  contains  seeds  imbedded  in  a  soft 

black  pulp. 

Cassia    alata.        The    Burmese   cure    their 
Mai-za-lsk-gyee.         scabies  or  psora  by  bathing  with  the  boiled  wa- 
ter of  the  leaves  of  this  tree. 

Quisqiialis   indica.     The   tender   leaves   of 
Da-wat-miiine.  this  plant — commonly  called  the  Rangoon  creep- 

er— are  extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  cases 
of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea. 
Nymphaa 2'>iihesccns  I,  N.  rubra  2,  and  N.  stellata,  S.     The  Bur- 
jnese  use  the  roots  of  these  aquatic  plants  to 

1.  Kyaii-byew.  cool  all  inllaminations  both  inward  and  outward 

2.  Kyaii-xee.  heats  of  agues.     The  leaves  have  been  men- 

3.  Kyaii-kyo.  tioned  to  me  of  boing  effectual  to  stay  all  flux- 

es of  blood.  The  llo^vers  are  boiled  in  water, 
and  this  decoction  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  cure  for  those  whose 
urine  is  hot  and  sharp. 

Murraija   exotica    produces  a  fragrant  bark.      I   found   it   scat- 
tered in  the  Rangoon    district,  and    aiust  be 
Tiia-kat-kiia.  considered    scarce.     This  is    a  favorite    cos- 

metic with  the  Burmese  maids  to  cure  pimples 
or  pustulated  varioloid. 

Agathotes  Chcraijla.     I  met  with  this  plant 

IIsai-rha-gyee.  near  the  city  of  Pegu.  I  have  found  the  boiled 

leaves  and  roots  to  excite  and   strengthen  the 

action  of  the  stomach. 

Azadiraclita  indica   is  a  very  valuable  tree.     I  have  mentioned 

in  my  Journal  of  185G  of  having  come  across 

Tnix-BAU-KA-MA-KA.     a  grcat    number  of    it  in  Prome  district,  and 

is  "kuo^vn  to  the  Burmese  as  Thin-bau-Jca-nia- 

ka",  and  the  leaves  and   bark    rafpcd  down  and  infused  in  cold  water 
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'^  arc  used  hy  tliem  as  a  specific  for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases  or  the  re- 
^*  suit  of  violence  as  a  bruise.  The  headman  of  this  place  assured  me 
*'  that  he  has  employed  this  remedy  again  and  again  in  such  cases 
."■  with  perfect  success.     It  would  be  well  to  try  their  properties." 

Scahania   ccgi/ptiacu   is    raised  in   small   quantities,  and  in  B\vct- 

jee,  in  the  Rangoon  district,  it  is  a   common 

Yai-thoo-gyke.  thing  to  come  across  it.     In  cases    of  violent 

inflammation  of  ichorous  sore,    the     natives 

rocommend  the  repeated  affusions  of  cold  water  mixed  with  the  rasped 

leav-es  of  this  plant.     They  are  also  eaten  to  cure  dysentery. 

Clitoriu  tcrnatea.     This  is  called  by  the  Burmese  Ouug-mai-phyciB. 

It  is     found   in     abundance   throughout   the 

Ol'ng-iiai-piiyev,'.         Province.    The    roots    are    said  to  be    emetic. 

This  creeper  is  so  abundant,  that  Pegu  might 

supply  the  whole  ludia  with  emetic. 

Ulnih  altcrnlfoUus  and  U.  iufcgrifolas.  It  is  said  by  the  Kareeus  that 
the  decoction  of  the  bark  is  excellent  to  bathe  such  places  as  have 
been  burnt  with  fire. 

Allium  sativum.     This  is   a  perennial    hul- 
Kyet-tiioox-byew.       bous   rooted  plant,   and  is   considered  by  the 
natives  as  vermifuge. 

Curcuma  lonaa  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  bazars.  The  natives 
call  it  Samcia ;  they  think  it  is  very  useful  medicine  and  a  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

Cahitropli  (jijcuiU'd.     A  great  deal  of  this  I  have  seen  in  culture 

almost  all  over   the   Province.      The  root  is 

Ma-yo.  said  by  the  Burmese,  as  a  sure  remedy  for  the 

jungle    fever.      It   is    boiled  in    water.     The 

leaves  and  roots,  I  have  been  informed,  wIk'U  beaten  and  applied  to  any 

part  of  the  body  that  is  discoloured  with  white  scurf,  clean  thoroughly 

and  take  it  avray.     Picvd.   Dr.   Mason  in  describing  this  plant  writes 

"that  European  practitioners  recommend  the  juice  of  the  plant  in 

"  cases  of  leprosy  above  all  other  preparations." 

Cassia  Tora.    The  Burmese  make  a  decoction  of  the  leaves.  They 
say  that  is  an  useful  purgative,  operating  mild- 
Dan-gwai.  ly,  though  effectually.     This  weed  is  found  al- 

most every  where,  but  avoids  the  Sunderbuiuls. 
Ccmia  occidcntaUd   is  found  in  abundance  about  Ava  from  whence 
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Ka  I..UV. 


the  Rangoon  market   is  solely  siippliiil  with 
its  fruits,   whicli  cuter  in    tlic  iUunicsi'  Ma- 
teria Medlca.     They  liavc  the  appciirancc  like 
that  of  tlio   secd-i  of  the  Artocarpus  inlcgriJ'oUm,  and  al)oiuul  in  oil. 

Cassia  elowjala.  A  friend  of  mine,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Ava,  sent  mo 
a  flowering  specimen  of  this  plant  to  he  identi- 
PwAi-GATxo.  fied  ;  be  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  "  found  it 

"  in  abundance  growing  in  tlie  city  of  Piigau 
*'  near  Shoay -zee-gone  pagoda."     It  is  witliout  doubt  the  Seima  plant. 
Toddulia  acideala.     It  is  called  Kone-ka-thcet  by  the  Burmese.     I 
have  found  it  very  common  about  the  North  of 
KoNE-KA-TiiEET.  the  Dagonpagoda  near  Yaigoo  and  Kambet  vill- 

ages. It  shows  a  height  of  from  eighty  t© 
one  hundred  cubits  and  five  feet  in  girth.  The  bai-k  and  thorns  are 
used  as  cosmetic  by  the  natives  to  remove  blotches.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  why  the  Burmese  prefer  this  tree  to  train  tlieir 
bctf'l  vines,  probably  on  account  of  its  height  and  magnitude  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  the  thorns  keep  away  persons  from  pilfering  the 
leaves  of  the  Betel  vine. 

Cinnaiiioii  iners.     I  have  received  information,  from    a   reliable 
source,  that  this  tree  is  found  growing  in  Bur- 
TiiiT-KVAii-BOJi:.  mah  proper  in  abundance  particularly  in  the 

township  of  Mah-ywai  and  Wet  yai-nia-soot. 
Blamca  (jrandls.     This  is  the  camphor  plant  and  occurs  in  the 
Province  in   a  wild  state,  and  in  Syriam  dis- 
trict it  is   plentiful  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet  with  a  girth  of  three  to  four  inches. 

Isora  conjliJ'uUa.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  en- 
ters in  the  Burmese  Materia  Mcdica.  It  is 
called  by  them  tha-ngay-chet. 

Term'malia    chehida.     The   fruit  is    used  by 
the  natives  as  an  external  application  for  Op- 
thalmia . 
The  oil   is   obtained  from   the   seeds  of  this 
plant  which  is  undoubtedly  the    most  common 
in  the  Province.     The    Burmese  are  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  it,  and  propagate  it 
as  much  as  they  want,  for  their  own  use.     I  consider  that  it.is  not  p;u"- 
ticular  willi  regard  to  the  soil,   and   from  what  I  Jiave  seen  it  grows 
lir'autifullv  iu  luv*  marshv  ground  a$  well  as  on  the  mountains. 


PUXO-MA-THEING. 

TlIA-NGAY-CIIET. 

Kl'A-ZOG. 

Fdcinus  communis. 
Ktet-soo. 
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(^nil.)ii  TiijlhiJii.  Tliisaiid  four  otlicv  species 
Ka-nat-kiio.  till'  I^nvmcsc  cultivatt^  fovmodiciiirJ  properties. 

In  fever  they  use  thorn  a^i  their  principal  pur- 
gative. 
Nicotlana  tabacuni.     This  is  known  to  the  Burmese  as  Tsrt/wliich 
implies  medicine.    From  this  it  may  be  inferr- 
TsAi.  od  that   on  its   first  introduction  —  which    I 

have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  case — 
it  was  used  medicinally,  iind  held  up,  probably,  as  an  iufoUiblc  remedy'. 
Tuiiiui-indus  indica.     A  singular  property  of  the  fruit  is  this,  when 
made  into  a   sherbet  ;  and  it   docs   not  merely 
Majee.  restrain   undue    action   of  the   bowels,    as   in 

diarrhoja  and  dysentrj',  but  also  in  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation  acts  as  a  mild  and  certain  laivative.  It  may  be 
said  in  all  cases  to  regulate  the  bowels. 

yU^/f'  Mannclos.     The   Burmese   and   Kareens   make  a  decoction 
from  the  root  of  this  tree,   and   administer  it 
Oak-sheet.  in  bilious  fevers.     I  understand  that    in  Ben- 

gal the  sherbet  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels. 

I'auica  (jianatwn.     The  flowers   and  rind  are  given  in  decoction 
in  cases  of  dysentery.     I  have   also   seen  the 
TiiA-LAi.  bark  of  this   tree   used   sometimes  b}'   the  na- 

tives in  fever,  but  rarely  alone. 

Aloe    soccotrina.      A   kind    of    inspissated 
Ta-sot:xg-i.et-wa.        juice  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  this  plant  and 
hardens    by  evaporation  ;  the  Burmese  call  it 
Moke. 

Anethum  gravcolem  is   valued   for  its  me- 


^^^"'^'"*^'^-  dicinal  properties. 


TAXXIXG  PLANTS,  Ac.  &c. 


Pegu  offers  a  wide  field  for  tanning  materials.  The  following  trees 
afford  barks  for  a  substance,  called  sometimes  the  "  astringent  prin- 
ciple," and  which,  I  tliink,  when  imbibed  by  the  hides  or  skins, 
thickens  them  in  their  structure,  augments  their  weight,  makes  thcni 
impervious  to  water,  and  no  longer  susceptible  of  putrefaction. 

Torxc-TiiA-LAi.  Garcinia  cowa. 

Ban-uwai.  Cai-i'ija  arhorca. 
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Sttah  p.iy.  Arnci/i  caU'chu. 

KvwAT.  SpomUas  iiiavylfi'iri. 

TiiiT-TOK.  SandoriruiiL  vidiiuin. 

Kn-gyee>j.  Shored  rubuita. 

TiiAU-UYAi.  Kugcnio  jcnnhulaita. 

E.  vnjrtifoJla. 
E.  puhhclla. 
Ilhizophord  manfjlc. 
li.  conjuijaia. 
KaiideJia  lliiccdii. 
Tannin  is  not  only  confined  to  barks  of  trees,  as  in  several    coun- 
ti'ies  tlio  ginns  of  the  unilcrmontioncd  trees — which   arc  very  common 
in  Pegu — have  been  used  with  very  great  success.    Sometimes  it  is  ob- 
tained from  Terra  Japanica  from   a   decoction   of  the  wood  of  Acacia 
catechu. 

Padouk.  Pterocarpus  dalhertjiodcs. 

PouK.  Biiira  frondosa. 

PouK-NWAY.  B.  supciba. 

Let-pan.  Bmnhciz  pentondra. 

B.   htterophyUa. 
Cunocarpm  latifulia. 
Another  process  of  tanning  may  be  derived  from  the  dried  fruits  of 

Zee-byew.  PhijUanthvs  cmhcUa. 

Kya-zoo.  Terinliialta  chehula. 

Hpan-oaii.  T.  Bellrica. 

Diospijros. 
Pix-LAi-ouNG,  Xiilocarpm  Grannhim. 


ECONOMICAL  PLANTS,  kc.  etc. 


In  their  uses  to  the  natives,  the   undermcntionvd  plauts  represent  al- 
most all  other  families. 

Banihusa.     It  is  principally  epjployed  by  the  natives  in  building, 

in  making  mats,  furniture,  bo.\.es,  baskets,  and 

"Waii.  other  utensils.  Wc  Imvo  great  many  varieties  ; 

but  the  Bamhusa  {/ir/antea  stands  foremost, 

Xipafrulicnns  inhabits  low   ground,  and  is 

DA-^"EE.  generally  cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves, 

■\vhich  arc  used  to  thatch  houses. 
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Impcrala  cjUndrica  is  found  in  iiljundaucc  tlirougaTat  Pc^it.     It 
is  employed  to  cover  houses.    I  think  it  would 
TiiET-KAi.  be  wise  for  our   Governmcnf  to   prohibit  the 

use  of  this  grass,  as  a  material  for  roofing  pur- 
poses, especially  in  lai'ge  towns  and  populated  villages,  on  account  of 
its  inflammablencss. 

Licuala  longipcs.     The  inhabitants  of  our  teak  ftn'csts  sometimes 
cover  their  houses  with  the  broad  leaves  of  thiy  palm. 

Tandonus  furcatus.     I  have   found  it   growing  in  the   Puingoon 
district  about  tlie  Sunderbunds.     Tlio  leaves 
TuA-BAW.  are  plaited  by  tlic  natives  for  mats  which  find, 

at  all  times,  :i  ready  vent  in  the  market. 

Arundo.     Baniljoo  mats,  in  general  use  and 
Kyoo.  commonly  called  C«cfl//j/)c,  are  made  from  this 

})lant. 
Calamus  grows   very  abundantly.      During  the   Burmese    time 
a  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  was  carried  on 
Kyaixg.  Avitli  Bengal.     It  is  extremely  flexible  and  sold 

in  the  bazars  in  bundles,  each  of  winch  con- 
tains a  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  canes,  neatly  tied 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  bent  together.  It  is  extensively  employed 
by  the  natives   in  lieu  of  cordage. 

p  CorupJia     Talicra  is   used  as  a  vehicle  for 

writing. 
Coriipha  umhracuUfera.     The  large  fans  which  the  Phoung}  ees 
carry  with  them  are  made  from  the  leaves   of  this  plant.     They  als.a 
serve  as  umbrellas  to  the  Kareens. 


VEGETABLES. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  esculent  vegetables  cultivated  throughout 
Pegu. 

Allium  sativum  or  garlic.     All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  especially 
the  bulbs,  are  well  known  to  possess  pungent 
Kyet-tiioon-byew.       offensive  odor  and  an  acrimonious  biting  taste. 
The  bulb  is  greatly  used  by  the  Burmese  vritu 
their  ?rt?2^<^*  or  native  tea — which  is   the  produce  of  some  part  of  the 
Burmahterritoi-y — an  article  of  great  and  general  demand.     It  is  cat- 
en  after  meals   with  a  mixture  of  scsamum  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to 
oiler  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token  of  welcome. 
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yUliuiii  crjut.      JL  js  ;i  cominnn  oiiiou  whii'li  foruis  a  soil  (if  ii  \c^^c'- 
tabic  food  to  the  natives,  and  serves  tliriii  as  an- 
KvKT-THOON-NEi:;.  addition  to  tlicir  curnes,  or    eaten  with  iijnjne 

in  a  crude  state. 

Tiichoutntht'^  fitif/iiiiin.     This  striped  gourd 

-^i-i-'N-^n^Ai.  always  meets  a  ready  sale  in  the  bazars. 

Muinofdica  churanlia.     The   fruit  altliough   very  bitter,   is  very 

mucdi   sought  after  by   the  Burmese.     It  U 

Kyht-iiix-gaii.  prejiared  and  eaten  in   various  ways.     They 

call  it  Kyet-liiii-f/aJi. 

LnJJ'a  pcntfindra.     A  long  gourd  having  nu- 

TnA-]:!ooT.  merous  seeds  imbedded  in  it.  Tlio  JJurmese  arc 

extensively  fond  of  this  vcgctablo. 

Lnijenaria  vuljaris.     It  is  the  bottle   gourd  so  frequently  to  be 

met  willi  in  the  country.     It  is  difficult  to  dc- 

Boo-TSiN-zwAi.  cidu    whetlier    it    has    been    introduced   from 

America  or  indigenous.     When  plant<;d  at  the 

foot  of  the  tree,  it  emulates  tlie   vine   in   ascending  its  branches  ;  and 

near  a  hut  it  soon  covers  its  thatch  with  a  coating  of  green. 

lieniiicasa  coif  era.      This  is  undoubtedly  a 
Kyouk-iipa-yone.         favorite  pumpkin  of  the   Chinese,  and  forms 
one  of  their  priiicipalsca  stocks. 

Cuctiih'Ja  mazinia.     It  is  the  red  pumpkin. 

SiiOAY-BAY-YoxE.  The   pulp    wlion   boiled   and    eaten  smashed, 

tastes  like  turnip. 

Cucumis  Sativus,  or  cucumber,   is  considered  as  a  luxury  by  the 

natives.     They  give  out  that  it  is   most  cer- 

TuA-KinvAir.  taiuly  eaten  without     the  least  inconvenience. 

I  have     always     observed      the      Jews    and 

Moguls  take  it  first  thing  in   the  morning,     which,  tlicy  say,  cools  the 

system,  and  at  the  same  time  is  gently  laxative. 

Muyiiuja  2>tenjij()sperma.      This  is     th.e   Indian     horse-radish    tree 

remarkable   for   the  value  of  its  root,  which, 

Dan-tiia-loon.  when  scraped,  may  be  used  as  a  condiment  for 

roast  beef  and  other  culinary  purposes.     Tlic 

leaves,  flowers,  and  pods  arc  esteemed   by  the   Burmese  as  a  valuable 

addition  to  their  curries. 

xihehnoschus  escidcntt's.  It  is  the  ladies'  finger, 
YoxE-CAii-DEE.  and  is  only  preferred,  both  ]>y  the  Europeans 

and  Burmese,  when  green  and  tender. 
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Tlibixon  idliiliuij'a.     The   Burmese    call  it 
ClJiS  BOUNtt.  Chin-boninj.     They  inuke  an  extravagant  usa 

of  the  leaves.     It  is  the  voselle  plant. 
•   Batalai  edulis.    It  is  the  sweet  potatoe  -with. 
K.iH-zouN.  the  red  skin,  and  yields   a  considerable  quan- 

tity of  farinaceous  matter. 

Solmiuin   mdonrjena   or  brinjal.     It  is  also 
Kh.-vk-tax.  called  eg^  plant.  Several  varieties  are  cultiva- 

ted, and  is  a  common  vegetable  of  our  bazars. 
Solanutu    hicopersica.     Tomatii,    or    love     apple,     is   grown     ei- 
tensively  by   the  Burmese.     The  fruit  is  red, 
lvHi.u-iANiii'Ai-npoNi:.and  I  found  it  very  common  in  the  Tonnghoo 
and  Shoay-gyeeu  districts. 

Capdcum.  I  believe  we  have  in  the  country 
Kga-xocb.  two  species,  nam 3ly,  the  red  pepper  [C.  purpu- 

reuni),  and  another  called  the  bird's  eye  or  C 
minim  am. 

Colocasia  ant  i  quo  rum.     The  tuberous  root  is 
pAiNO.  eaten  by  the  natives,  which  they  say  is  not  in- 

ferior to  potatoes. 

Sinnpis  tUchotoma.  It  is  of  a  common  culture. 
This  common  radish  is  raised  in  Rangoon 
by  the  Burmese  and  Chinese,  arid  verv  spar- 
ingly in  the  mofussil.  It  is  an  exotic  species, 
originally  from  China. 

j4ffati  grandifhrum.     The  legumes,  flowers, 
PouK-PAN.  and  tender  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  by  the 

natives  for  a  pot  herb. 

Psophocarpus  tetragonolohus.     The  esculent 
Pai-myit,  roots  are  eaten   by  the  natives  with  sesamum 

oil  and  salt. 

DoUchos  pilosus.     It  is  the  jungle  doll,  and 

Taw-pai.  in  time  of  scarcity  is  eaten  by  the   Kareens 

with  avidity. 

Cicer  arietinmn  is   extensively   cultivated  in  the  upper  Province 

above  Prome.     This  is  no  doubt  an  exotic,  as 

Iva-lai-pai.  it  is  known  as  Ka-lai-pai  to  the  Burmese,  which 

signifies  foreigner's  bean. 
Pai.  Labial)  vulgare  abounds  in  the  native  gardeag. 


lIoNG-NGYEEN, 

Uaphanus  ialivus. 
Mo>;e-lah. 
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Pai-daii-m.vh. 


Mtouk-nef.. 


Myolk-pyew. 


"\VaU-3IYIT. 


:mho. 


Oiniiralia  <]fadi<itii  is  moro  commonly  known 
as  sword  bean,  anil  raised  to  a  small  ox- 
tent. 

Dioarnrcfi  ntrt  purpurea.  It  is  the  pnrple 
yam.  The  Kareens  jiivfor  eating  it  with  jogreo, 
rather  than  use  it  in  their  curries. 

Dioscorcti  filobosa  or  -white  yam,  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  than  the  preceding. 

Banibtisa.  Young  shoots  of  the  bamboo 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Burmese.  The 
Chinese  prefer  that  of  tlie  Bamhw^a  (jigantcn. 

FiDir/ah's  are  sold  in  the  bazars.  I  have  not 
studied  them,  and  therefore  am  unable  to  state 
their  different  species. 


Citrus  aitrantium. 
LAiN-MTr.i.n. 


CULTIVATED  FRUITS. 

Tbere  are  yerj  few  good  fruits  to  be  had  in  the  Province,  the  Burmese 
being  inditiei'eiit  to  the  finer  qualities  d  flavor,  and  bestowing  no 
skill  or  pains  in  their  culture. 

Ananas  satinis.     It  is   the   Pine   apple.     The  natives   leave  the 
plant  entirely  to  the  care   of  natux'e  without 
Na-nat.  any  apprehensiou  of  its  perishing.     Xotwith- 

standing  uhioh.  the  fruit  grows  to    great  per- 
fection. 

Oranges  are  abundant  in  the  Toimghoo  and 
Shoaygyeen  districts,  and,  as  the  quality  depends 
greatlj  on  how  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  as 
the  natives  pay  very  little  attention  to  them, 
the  fruits  ax'e  rather  indifferent. 
Carica  papayrt:.  This  is  the  Papaya  fruit.  The  tree  is  found 
throughout  the  Pi-ovince.  and  grows  without 
Thtm-baw.  care.     The  frtiit,  in  a  half  ripe  state,  tastes 

like  the  sweet  pumpkin. 
Anona  stpiamnsa.  or  Custard  apple,  is  very  common  in  Prome  dis- 
trict.    "  Tliis  fruit,"  observes  Dr.  ^McClelland, 
Awe-sah.  "  was  cultivated  in  the  Burmese  time  to  gi'eat 

"  extent,  and  with  much  success,  on  the  slopes 
"  of  the  hills  about  Prome  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Since  our  occu- 
"  pation  of  the  country,  the  plantations  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
"  although  supplies  of  the  fruit  are  still  furnished,  vet  thev  are  so  to 
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'•  a  mnrh  luor-  limited  extent,  aiul  as  the  plants  now   receive  no   care, 
"  the  fruit  will  be  soon  scarce." 

Faidiuin  pijri/eruiii   is  tlie    Guava  fruit  wliich    grows    moSt   lux- 
uriantly    tlaroughout    tlie    Province.      There 
Ma-la-ka.  is  another  species  entitled  the  Psidium  pomife- 

noil,  v.hich  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 
Manjifeia  iiuUca.    The  Mangoe  is  undoubt- 
TiiA-YET.  edly   the  most  common  fruit.     Some  have  a 

strong  smell  of  turpentine.     The  tree  is  abun- 
dant,  chiefly  in  low  grounds. 
^¥jjh'  Mannelus,  or  the  Wood  apple,  is  a  much  beloved  fruit;  the 
tree  occurs  about  towns  and  villages  through- 
Oak-sheet.  out  the  Pronie  and  Tounghoo  districts.     Our 

bazars   are  generally   supplied  with  the  fruit 
from  March  to  July. 

Citrus    benjiiiiiid.       This    small    sour    lime 
Tii.iii-RA-YA.  may  be  always  liad  in  the  bazars  ;  the  tree  is 

widely  dilfuscd. 

Punka  [jraualitiiu  The  Pomegi'auate  is  spar- 
ingly raised  by  the  natives. 

Anacardinin  nccldeiitale.     The  Cashew  fruit 

Tl£EE-IIOE-THA-YET.        •      r-n     1        -^l  1  4.        "l   •     • 

js  tilled  with  a  pleasant  acid  juice. 

Cocoa  nucifeya.     The  fluid  of  the  young  nut  is  a  very  refreshing 

drink.     The  tree  is  sometimes  annually  tap- 

Oang.  ped  from  earh^  growth,  and,  in  some  instances, 

until  its  juice  is   e.xhausted.     The  sale  of  this 

liquor,     commonly  called  toddy,   forms — under  the   denomination  of 

Abkarce  duties — a'  considerable  source  of  revenue. 

Artocarpus  inter/ri/olias.      The  Jack  is    chiefly   planted    around 
Kyoungs.      The   wood  answers    as   a   yellow 
Patng-nai.  dye  for  the  gai'ments  of  the  Phoungyees,  and 

the  fruit  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  also  found 
near  towns  and  villages,  and  grows  to  great  perfection  without  care. 
Tauiarindus  indica.    Tamarind  trees  scattered  throughout  the  Pro  - 
vince  are  considerable,   and  I  believe  they  are 
Majee,  daily  increasing.    They  yield  very  acceptable 

fruits,  and  a  large  annual  supply  of  any  quan- 
tity can  be  obtained  for  exportation  from  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

Citrullas  Cucurbita  or  Water  melon,   is  a 
Hpa-yai.  ,  ,    .  ,.       .    . 

salubrious  cooling  fruit. 
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DOO-WTN. 


ZOUN-TA. 


Yai-yoe, 


Cucumi*  Mela.  'J'lii<,  \%  tlic  iVagraiit  m'lon,  and  has  fioin«"t]]inw 
of  the  taste  of  tlirt  prcci^diiig  mpfi-if"?.  l.ut  is 
Tha-khwaii-mhoat.  not  so  foo! ;  yet  it  is  e.stofinfil  as  a  luxarv  hv 
tlio  iintivfs. 
Durio  Zibeihinui,  or  Dorian.  'There-,  nro  a  icw  ti-rrs  alioiit  the 
Shoay  Da^on  pacfoila,  and  tl;e  "  Kinj?  of 
Biij-niah,"  write.s  Dr.  !\IcClellaijd,  "  has  ob- 
"  taiued  tho  supplies  for  the  royal  table  from 
"  Maulinuin." 

Avcrrlioa  carnmhoht.  T  have  .mot  with  it  in 
the  interior  as  well  as  al»out  Ilan'fi)oi!.  Th-i 
fruit  oiitero  into  the  favorite  dishes  of  tha 
natives. 

Moiinda  brac'eata.  It  is  cultirated  about 
tlte  Kyounpfs  and  near  villages  for  its  fruit, 
which  is  geucraliy  gathered  and  dressed  a.s 
eni'ry. 
Zizyplais  jujnba  is  generally  found  in  vilLiges  tlirou^'hout  the 
Province,  and  bears  a  small  sour  plum  wliich 
the  natives  value.  It  is  tlrlcd  and  export- 
ed.  in  large  quantities,  and  is  ahvays  for  sale 
in  the  bazars. 

Boras^us  JlahcUifGrwis.     The  young  fruit  is 
delicious.       Pounday    district  affords    a    pro- 
digal display  of  this  tree. 
Musa  payadislaca.     Plantain   is  very  common  and  thrives   well 
.every  where.     No  Burman  or  Ivarecu    toung- 
Nghet-pyaw.  ya  is  without  it,   and  as   the  latter  looks  out 

every  year  foi*  a  new  spot,  the  plantain  gar- 
dens are  also  3'carly  abandoned.  The  fruit,  thus  left  to  itself,  is  said  to 
deteriorate,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  to  be  only  accepta- 
ble to  monkeys.  Dr.  McClelland,  in  noticing  this  plant,  states  that, 
"  although  ptrhaps  there  is  no  Province  in  India  in  which  plantains 
*'  are  grown  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Pegu,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
"  any  good  plantains  to  be  had  in  the  country.  This  is  owing  to  the 
"  Burmese  habit  of  only  eating  green  fruit,  and  their  total  indifference 
♦'  to  the  finer  qualities  of  flavor.  The  great  use  of  all  fruit  with  the 
"  Burmese  is  to  serve  as  an  addition  to  their  curry,  for  which  purpose 
"  one  kind  of  plantain  is  just  as  good  as  another.  But  now  that  a 
"  market  is  opened  for  the  better  description  of  this  and  other  kinds 
"  of  fruit,  the  introduction  of  good  stock  becomes  desirable." 


Zee. 


Htax. 
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WILD   FHT^ri'rt. 


^Tany  of  the  wild  fruits  are  agreeable,  and  although  thej  are  peculiar 
to  the  country,  no  one  has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  tried  to  ameli- 
orate them.  Several  no  doubt  will,  in  time,  become  valuable  pom- 
ological  additions. 

Castmiea  bulic-a.     The  fruit  is   relished  by  Bears.     As  an  article 
of  food,   it  is   in   great  estimation  by  the  na- 
Thit-kkta.  tives.     We   have  another  species   wliich    the 

Kareens  call  Wet-ihit-kliijaav  the  liog-cliestnut, 
•which,  they  say,  is  only  acceptable  for  hogs,  whence  its  specific  iianie. 
Spondias  mangifcra.     This  fruit  is  rather   unpli  asaiit  and    pos- 
sesses a  flavor  like  the  wild   mangoe.       Tho 
Kywat.  natives  say  that,  if  eaton  too  much,  it  produces 

constipation  of  the  bowels. 
Sundorician  tmliciua.     The  fruit   lias  some   likeness  to  the  man- 
goosteen.     It  is  eaten   by  the   natives   in    a 
Thit-toe.  crude  state,  and  sometimes  they  use  it  in  their 

curries.     The  fleshy  pulp  is  very  sour. 

ElcKUfjuus  conferta,   or   the   wild  olive  fruit 

MiN-GOO.  is  acid,  and  if  more  than  two  dozens  are  eaten 

at  a  time  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  liurtful. 

Pierardia  sapota.     This  fruit   is  plentiful   throughout  Pegu.     It 

grows     in     bunches     and     reseuibles    loqnat, 

KuN-NA-KA-zoE.  [Eiihotrya  japonica}  and  is  very  agreeable  to 

the  palate. 


Schelcichcra.     This  fruit     has    a    pleasant 
flavor. 

Artocarpva  cclnnaius,  or  Mountain  Jack.  This  fruit  is  acid  and 
has  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
vvith  the  natives.  The  tree  is  of  large  sta- 
ture, and  delights  only  in  localities  that  are 
not  liable  to  inundation. 

Phi/llanthiis  embelia  bears  a  sour  fruit  -which 
I  have  often  used  for  a  pickle. 


Kyet-mouk. 


ToCNG-PAIXG-XAI. 


Zee-btew. 


CEREALIA. 

•Under  this  head,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  products  only  which 
might  be  supplied  in  abundance  from  Pegu. 
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Zia  Maija  is  ciiltiviitcJ  in  many  parts  of  onr  Province.   The  corns 
are  vein'   much  used   by   tlie  natives,  and  are 
PyoiNG  BOO.  prepared  for  food  in  various  ways.     They  are» 

unacqiiaiuted  witli  the  properties  they  possess 
for  the  manufacture  of  strong  liquor. 
7*(( /(*>»»)  mj7/«cY'«?/f  is  a  s[)ecies  of  panic  grass.     The  seeds  pi'o- 
duf-ed  arc  tlie  conunou  millet.     The  Kareens 
Pyotng.  boil  them  with  the   iuc,rut<tfd  moat  of  the  Co- 

coanut  which  supply  theiu  witli  u  kind  of  rough 
pudding.  This  gnnn  formed  the  chief  article  of  diet  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  is  even  traceable  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  gather  beans,  leutiles,  millet  itc,  to  make  them 
into  bread  for  his  sustenance. 

Bambiim.     The  natives   gather   the   seeds   when   they  are  driven 
into  tlie  position   of  necesaitas  Ji'/ii    liahet  leges. 
AVait.  In     Goozerat    district,     I     understand,     they 

are  eagerly,  and   at  all  times,  sought  after  by 
the  natives,  and  constitute  a   sort  of  revenue.     Tliey  resemble  wheat 
when  grounded,  and  has  been  alleged  to  make  a  delicate  kind  of  bread. 
OiUa  satira.  Pace,  Avhich  is  the  great  object  of  husbandry,  thrives 
luxurantly     throughout    the     Province,     the 
Sah-baii.  V  climate  and  soil,  however,  have  iniiuenced  it  to 

an  endless  diversity.  To  make  Pegu  the 
rfranary  of  the  world,  it  would,  in  ray  opinion,  be  desirable  to  encour- 
age emigration,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  Province  are  certainly  scanty, 
having  met  with  a  check  in  1852-53,  when  nearly  one  fifth 
perished  by  famine.  Since  our  occupation,  various  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  approximate  population,  and  only  in  1855  it  was  as- 
certained with  tolerable  precision.  To  render  tlue  subject  more  intelli- 
gent, I  subjoin  the  following  table. 


Approximate 

Souls  per 

No. 

District  names. 

areas  in  square 

Approximate 

Square 

miles. 

population. 

mile. 

1 

Piangoon, 

9,800 

1,37,130 

14 

2 

Bassein, 

8,900 

1,16,939 

13 

3 

Prome, 

5,500 

70.000  ^ 

12 

4 

Henzada, 

2,900 

70,633 

31 

5 

Tharawadie, 

1,950 

65,129 

33 

6 

Tounghoo, 

3,900 

31,802 

8 

The  sources  of  supply  of  the  cultivators  are  greatly  accessible.  The 
Coromandel  coasts  are  swarming  with  a  population  which  require 
onlv  greater  facilities  of  communication. 
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That  Pegu  iniglit  be  maile  a  oarJeii  of  liapjiiiif'S>  ainl  ab'uiilancp, 
110  one  who  has  travelled  through  the  (■oinitry  can  ilnuht.  ladeed, 
Captain  Sparks  in  his  able  speecli  delivered  at  the  meeting,  held  iu 
honor  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  I'emarked. — 

"  To  the  fertility  of  the  soil  I  can  boar  the  strongest  and  most 
"  conclusive  testimony.  During  the  last  harvest  I  have  been  engaged 
"  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  connected  with  the  assessment  of  the 
"  land  revenue.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  I  liave  caused  the 
"  standing  crops  in  many  localities  to  be  reaped,  threshed  and  measur- 
"  ed  on  the  ground  before  my  eyes.  Tlie  result  has  been  that  I  esti- 
*'  mate  the  average  produce  of  man}'  thousands  of  acres  in  the  vicinity 
"  of  Rangoon  at  not  less  than  80  baskets  of  paddy,  equal  to  1  ton  3 
"  cwt.  of  rice  per  acre ;  whilst  in  some  places  it  rose  to  the  astonishing 
"quantity  of  112  baskets  equal  to  1  ton,  12  cwt.  of  rice  per  acre. 
"  That  is  to  say,  land  which  is  never  manured  or  rested  and  reinvigo- 
"  rated  hj  a  rotation  of  crops,  yields  to  the  husbandman,  in  return  for 
"  his  rude  and  careless  labor,  a  hundredfold.  If  an  English  farmer 
"  possessed  laud  of  this  description,  I  imagine  he  would  feel  consider- 
"  able  surprise  were  he  to  hear  it  called  a  desert !  After  some  experi- 
"  ence  in  each  of  the  three  Burmese  pi'ovinces,  I  have  no  hesitation  ia 
"  stating  my  conviction  that  the  rice  lauds  of  Pegu  excel  iu  fertility 
"  those  of  either  Tenasserim  or  the  world-renowned  Arracan.  That  in 
"  spite  of  the  undenied  present  scantiness  of  our  population,  we  have 
"  still  sufficient  hands  to  bring  a  tolerably  wide  extent  of  land  under 
"  cultivation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  this  year,  in  this  one 
"  district  of  Ptangoou  alone  140,060  acres  have  been  tilled  and  that 
"  since  the  harvest  27,715  tons  of  rice  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts 
"  of  the  world  from  this  port  alone,  besides  many  shij)loads  which  have 
"  gone  from  Bassein,  and  an  immense  quantity  which  has  been  export- 
"  ed  across  the  frontier  into  Burmah  Proper,  of  which  I  regret  I  have 
"  been  unable  to  obtain  a  return." 
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ZOOLOGY 

OF 

PEGU. 


A  M  M  A  L  I A  . 


The  Mammalia  which  occurs  in  Pegu,  opens  a  wide  field  to  the  Natural- 
ist. I  shall,  however,  notice  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  respective  animal  genera. 


QUADUUMANA. 

Nyctlcehus  tardigradns.  The  Burmese  call  it  the  5Jt/ouk-mouvg-ma. 

The  Kareens  say  that  the  retreat  of  this  ani- 

Myouk-moung-ma.        mal  is  discovered  by  its  miserable  cries.     It 

walks   slowly,  and  is   said   to  travel  no  more 

than  seventy  cubits  in  a  week. 

Cercopithecus  cipwmolffus  inhabits  the  Sun- 

MouK-TAH-KGAi.  derbunds,  and  is  the  most  common  of  all  the 

species  in  the  Province.     It  is   easily  tamed. 

Hylihates  huolocJc  lives  in  a  company,  and  inhabits  the  teak  forests. 

I   came  across  a  great  number  near  Kane* 

Mtouk-lhwai-ja-sn-.      village  in  Tounghoo  district.     The  Burmese 

allege  that  it  is  very  fierce,  imtameable,  and 

bites  dreadfully.     The  flesh  is  highly  prized  by  the  Kareens. 

Prcslnjtes  Barbel.     The  natives  call  it  the  "  white  eyelid  monkey" 

because  it  has  a  white  circle   around  the  eyes, 

Mtouk-myet-kwix-byew.  and  look  upon  it  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 

quadmmnna   tribe.     It  inhabits  our  forests. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  Waijee  and   Yaigyaw   chouugs,  in  the 

Bassein  district,  it  is  found  in  great  numbers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are,  I  have  been  informed,  five  cinereous 
species,  but  not  having  met  with  them,  I  have  refrained  from  their 
enumeration. 
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CAHNIVORA. 

Tiriih  ngalis.     In  its  general  temper  and  disposition,  the  tiger  of 
Pegu  is  savage  and  ferocious.     It  inhabits  GUI' 
Kyah.  forest  districts.     If  it  has  once  tasted  human 

blood,  it  frequently  commits  ravages  of  the 
inosit  appalling  kind.  A  Kareen,  whilst  I  was  in  Tabbee  Sakan  in 
1Sj5,  informed  me  that  about  two  years  ago  a  "  tiger  man-eater  "  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  alarm.  His  nephew  having  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  district,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  toungya  for  three 
days  awaiting  an  escort,  and,  during  the  wliole  time,  he  was  said  to 
think  of  )iuthing  else  but  the  certainty  that  his  destiny  was  to  perish 
by  the  tiger.  Upon  his  uncle  casually  passing  by  the  way,  he  joined 
him.  Entering  into  conversation  v.-ith  the  latter,  he  told  hiui  that  he 
was  certain  that  his  fate  was  to  die,  and  so  tediously  harped  upon  the 
matter,  during  several  miles,  that  at  last  he  was  told  to  hold  his 
tongue.  Sciirccly  had  he  done  so,  the  tiger  in  ipiestion  sprung  upon 
and  walked  olf  with  the  fatalist,  who  was  only  heard  to  utter  one 
piercing  ei'y.     Tliis  case  seems  to  me  somewhat   peculiar. 

FcUa   li'opardus.     There  are   two   or  thi'ee 
KvAi-TUEiix.  kinds,  and  form  a  large  class  of  tenants  of  our 

jungle.  They  are  temperate  in  their  habits 
and  easily  climb  trees. 
Fiiis  Cham.  Its  tail  is  long  and  slender  ;  ears  long,  pointed, 
and  externally  of  a  lively  red  color,  with  short  brown  tufts.  The  pre- 
vailing color  is  a  yellowish-gray.  It  is  a  fierce  and  subtle  creature, 
and  possesses  all  the  traits  of  the  animals  of  the  cat  kmd.  It  preys 
upon  jungle  fowls,  peacocks,  and  other  birds,  which  it  is  capable  of 
surprising  even  un  the  tops  of  the  highest  tree. 

Felu  doiiicstlca.     This  domestic  cat  is  found 
aln)ost  m  every  house  tiiroughout  Pegu. 

Fc'lisjavannms,  or  tiger  cat,  is  found  in  great 
Taw-kyouwg.  numbers,  and   is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be 

of  the   domestic  kind  that  had  run    wild. 
Canis  rutilis  generally  inhabits  caverns,   from   whence  it  issues, 
under   cover  of  the  i:ight,  to  prowl  for  food. 
Taw-khwai.  The  species  is  gregarious,  not  to  say  from  any 

social  principles,  as  from  a  greediness  of  dis- 
position, and  a  gluttonous  instinct,  which  induces  many  to  assemble 
even  over  a  scanty  and  insufficient  prey.     It  feeds  on  the  smaller  ani- 

A.  A 
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mal?;,  fruits,  and  carcasses.  The  lUirmcse  call  it  •'  wild  dug."  I  Iiare 
found  it  very  common  in  Promo  district,  especially  in  Oak-shit-toiuig 
village,  and  during  my  stay  there,  the  vicinity  of  my  camp  resoandod 
with  nocturnal  liowlings.  It  is  said  that,  Aviren  exposed  to  great  dis. 
tress  for  want  of  food,  it  destroys  any  domestic  animal,  even  in  the 
midst  of  populated  villages. 

Canis  familiar  is,  or  domestic  dogs,  are  generally  of  the  most  mis- 
erable an(]  lialfstar\-ed  creatures    nn cared  for. 
KiiwAi.  They  rove  ahoni  in  villages  for   fofKl  Avithout 

mole  station,  their  numbers  being  lupt    down 
only  by  starvation  and  disease. 

IJrms  malayanits  is  found  in  all  the  niotmtains  and  unsettled  regions, 

and  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pegu  or  Zamayee 

Wet-wook.  district.  Mr.  Eaphael,  of  the  Forest  Department, 

fonn  d  a  cub  there,  and  brouglit  it  to  l^angoon. 

It  had  all   the  peculiarity  that  characterized    the  Umis  wahiij/iiuts  ov 

Malay  bear.     This   tribe  is  not  ferocious,  nor    does  it   attack   man 

without  provocation.     It  is  very  fond  of  nuts  and  esculent    roots,  and 

Bometimes  injures  the  toungyas  of  the   poor  Kareens,    by    its    excur- 

eions  in  search  of  potatoes,  which  are  its   favorite  article  of  food. 

Vivena  malaccensis  is  sufficiently   abundant.     I  have   found   it 

spread  over  Yin-dike-quin  in  Rangoon  district. 

Kyoung-ka-doe.  It  is  much  so  Tight  after  by  the  natives,  for  the 

unctuous  odoiiferous  matter  which  enters  into 

their   Materia   Medica,    and   is    found  in  the  orifice  leading  to  a  dtict 

between   the  anus  and  genitals. 

Parjuma  trivirgata  is  an  inveterate  enemy   of  rats,  and  is  a  good 
mouser,     on    which     account    the   Burmese 
Kyoung-nah-gaii.         domesticate   it. 

Viverra  zihctha.      This  is  a  very  active  animal,    springing    on   its 

prey  with  great  agility.     Its  usual  haunts  are 

Ktoung-myin.  the  teak  forests,  and  its   dens  are   generally 

in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees. 

Lulra  leptonyx  is   an    animal   which    is  found    in    considerable 

numbers  in  the  Rangoon   district,    where   its 

Hpyan.  residence  is  in  burrows.     We  may  form  some 

idea  of  the  number    of  the   species,   when   we 

learn,  that  each  burrow  contains  several  occupants,  and  that   often  as 

many  as  fifteen. 
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Pnrarh  riinii  Miixntitja  i^i  \ery  common.      Its  flesh    is  POiis>(iered 
a  great  «lt;licaoy  by  the  Shans. 

I'l  ra  cantrirora  belongs  to  the   family   of  Ichneumon  •wea'^ieK   or 
Pharoalfs  rat.     The  Phoungyees  domestieata 
]\IwAi-BAH.  it  for  the  purpose  of   keeping    away    serpent:* 

from  their  Kyoungs.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ;  a  fact  which  renders  it  valua- 
ble to  destroy  a  great  number  of  noxious  reptiles.  This  animal  ia 
also  noted  for  its  exquisite  scent  in  tracing  the  spots  wh^re  turtles, 
or  crocodiles,  deposit  their  eggs. 


PACHYDERMATA, 

ElcpiKTu  infliciix.     "While  the  Province  was   under    the    Burmese 

rule,  the  natives  entrapped  this  -animal  alive 

HsiN.  in  pitfalls,  or  drove  it  into  enclosures.     They 

never  used  it   as  a  beast  of  burthen.     AVild 

"elephants  are  inhabitants  of  our  forests,  both  in  the  plains  and   along 

the  hilly  wilderness,  but  in  the  former  they  are  found  in  a   gregarious 

siate. 

Rhiitoceros  sumatranns  IS  well  known   to   the   Burmese    as    'kyan- 

shaic.     Tliey  say  that   it   is    abundant  in   all 

Kyax-shaw.  the   deep  forests.    In  size   it  is   next   to    the 

Elephant,  but  is  ti  solitary  and  lazy   animal, 

^delighting  in  the  shad}'  forests  adjoining    choungs  and    miry    swampy 

localities.     The  Kareens  dread  it  so  much,  that  they  very  seldom  utter 

its  name  without  placing  their  hands  to  their  mouths  aud   exclaiming 

Oiini^-nmi. 

Wiinocemx  unicornis.     Like   us,    the   Burmese  have   a  distinct 
name  for  this  animal.     They  call  it  hjan-sen, 
Kyan-skn.  and  it  is  said   t-o  be  inferior    in   size  to   the 

preceding.  It  does  not  hide  itself,  as  wild 
beasts  generally  do,  as  if  conscious  of  meeting  w-ith  superiority  of 
strength  ;  it  lies  at  ease  among  large  spreading  shady  trees  near  the 
clearest  and  deepest  streams,  or  the  largest  stagnant  pools  of  the 
purest  water.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  in  itself  as  du'ty  and  sloven- 
ly as  it  is  fierce,  brutal,  and  indocile.  I  have  often  seen  traces  of  large 
trees  being  divided  into  laths,  the  work  of  its  horn.  It  is  sometimes 
iiunted,  by  the  Moke-soes,  and  the  flesh  is  held  as  a  delicacy  by  the 
Burmese  not  inferior  to  pork. 
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Stis  indicui.     It  is  sinallt-r  aiul  suiootliiT    tlian  tliu  Kiirujiear.  spe- 
cies. ltinlial»it.-3  swamps  ami  the  wooded  banks 
Taw-wet.  of  choungs,  aud  is   goiu-nill}-   hunted   lor  its 

flesh.  The  natives  in  Bawnce  district  catch 
it  alive  hy  a  noose  made  with  the  bark  of  llibi.'icus  viaoojihijlln.  It 
commits  great  depredations  to  rice  cultivation. 

Tapirus  malayanva  is  siifTicientlj  abundant  in  our  fore  sis.  Tht> 
Kareens  assured  me  that  the  skin  is  so  vtry  thick  as  to  resist 
.arrows  and  musket  balls. 


INSECTIVORA. 

Sorex  reyrotettii.     This  is  a  dilTerent  animal  from  t1iat  of   North 

Amsrica,    -which    yields    an    oily    peifuiiK^    of 

Kywet-soke.  musk.     Ours  inhabits  houses   and  emits    an 

offensive  odor  which   enables  persons  to    trace 

its  haunts. 


EDENTATA. 

Manis  Javanica.     In  the  Rangoon  district,  it   is   comparatively 

scarce,  but  in  Tharawadie  it  is  found  in  consi- 

Thix-gwai-jat.  derable  numbers  in  the  plains,  and  on  the  banks 

of  the  Yaiiioay,   in   the   Bawiiee  district,  it  is 

also  very  common.     Its  residence  is  generally  among  heaps  of  timber, 

or  in  holes  made  by  other  animals.     The  species  found  is  distinguished 

for  short  tail ;  and,  like  the  Malacca  kind,  it  erects  when  irritated,   and 

rolls  when   attacked.     The  skin    and   flesh    enter   into   the  Chinese 

Materia   Med'ica.     The  Burmese  give  out   that   these     animals    know 

the   names   of  every    individual,    and   are    able   to   counterfeit   the 

liitman   voice,    aud   should  any    one  imprudently    answer    their   call 

in  the  jungle,  death  would  be    the    consequence.     Hence  a    Kareen, 

or  a  Burman,  when  he  finds  any  of  his   party   astray,    makes   only  a 

yell,  and  the  other  answers  him  in  the  same  manner. 

CHEIROPTERA. 

Fteroptis   edulis.     This    large   bat    is   numerous,     especially  in 

Pahdat,  in   the    Syriam  district  ;  the  Avings 

Lix-WET.  when  extended,  measure  four  or  five  feet.     It 

lives  on    fruits.     The   flesh   is   held   by  the 
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Burmese  not  only  as  an  esculent  anJ   delicate,  but  prize  it  as  a  special 
remedy  for  both  the  humid  and  dry  asthma. 

Besides  the  Fteroims  ediilis,  there  is  another  undescribed  bat  of 
the  smallest  kind.  It  enters  houses  in  the  uight,  and  freely  iudulgL'.s 
iu  aeriel  circuits  over  the  head  to  feed  on  moths  and  insects. 


RODE^^TIA. 

Histriz  Icuciinis.     We  have   two    species   of  this    animal.     They 

are  indiscriminately  called  porcu[)iues  bv  Euro- 

PiiYU-AKOUXG-GYEE.     peaiis,    but    are  carefully    distinguished    with 

PHYa-AKOUNCr-KGAi.      proper   names    by     the   Burmese,    as    I'hijii- 

akoung-gyee      and     Plnjii-ahoung-ngai.     Both 

are  highly  prized  by  the  Kareens  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  quill, 

the  latter  is  very  extensively  and   ingeniously   employed  by   them   as 

ornaments   for   dress.     Their   excrement    enters   into    the   Burmese 

Materia  Medica  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea. 

Arvicola,  or  the  field  mouse, is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the 
Province,  and  as    its    name   implies,    prefers 
Lai-ktwet.  the    paddy   fields   to    other   localities.     It   ig 

said  by  the  Burmese  to  be  very  prolific.  It 
invades  the  rice  plantations,  consumes  vast  quantities  of  paddy,  and 
destroys  nearly  as  much  as  it  eats,  by  breaking  the  plants  and  scatter- 
ing them  on  the  ground. 

Sciurus  giganteus  is  as  large  as  a  cat.     I  have 
Shix-gyee.  found   it     in   abundance    about    Xayoke-koun 

choung  iu    Phoungyee  vaUey. 
Pteromys  jtetaumta.     This  large   flying  squirrel    has  been    ver^ 
appropriately    named    by    the  Burmese,    and 
SiiiN-BYAN,  from    then-    description    it  accords  with    the 

species  given  here. 
,  Sciurus    pygerthrus    inhabits     our  Pi-ovince, 
Shin.  and  is  numerous.     It  is  very  prolific,  and   the 

woods   and     fields  might  be   truly  said  to  be 
alive  with  it, 
Sciurus  Bcrdnwrei  named  after  the  discoverer  Major  Berdraore, 
is  a  large  striped  squirrel,    which  is   said    to 
Snix-KTAH.  be  met  with  in  Tavoy  and    Mergui,    is   also 

found  in  our  forests,  and  is  peculiarly  abun- 
dant in  Pahdat  iu  Syriam  district. 
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Mils  hniidirata  {^(nmiAly  infests  tlu- kitchen,  and    is    of  an    enor- 
mous sizo',  very  daring    and   iniscdiievoiis.      It 
IM  YAi  KYWKT-CYKK.        is    Very    dostructivo    to  poultry,  and    I    liavo 
known  it  to  seize  fowls  in  the  night  on    their 
perches. 
Mus  rufescens  is  found  in  and  about  houses,  and  is    very    destruc- 
tive  to  furniture,  books,  and  clothes  ;  attract- 
Kywet-woon-eyew.      ed  by  the  smell  of  victuals,  it  could   make  its 
way  into  anv  box,  meat  safe  &c. 


SOLIDUXGULA. 

Eqnus  cahaUaf.     The  indigenous  breed  of  tliis  animal,    if   Pegu 

can  boast  of  any    such,    is   small  and  liardy. 

Myin.  To  me,  however,  it  has    ever   been    doubtful, 

whether  the  breed  be  not  a   degenerate    race 

from  some  supply  obtained,  at  a  very  remote  period,  from  the   east   of 

Bengal.     It   is    generally   twelve   hands  high,  and    commonly  sold  at 

from  two  to  three  hundred  Rupees,  if  it  is    of  a    handsome   color    and 

well  form  3d.     It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Burmese    for    the    saddle,  and 

never  as  a  beast  of  burthen  or  for   draught.     The   male  animal   is 

generally  castrated  by  them. 


RUMINANTIA. 

Capra  Hirciis.     It  is  said   that,    prior   to    annexation,  the    Ran- 
goon market  Avas  abundantly   supplied     with 
HsEiK.  goats — I    believe  for   the    purpose    of  being 

clandestinely  sold  to  the  Mogul,  Christian, 
and  Mahomedan  residents — from  Yai-nau-choung  a  village  situated 
near  the  Petroleum  wells. 

Bos  indicus.     Both  the  male  and  female  oxen 
NwAii.  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Burmese.     The  former 

is  commonly  emasculated  and  is  used  in  labor. 
Buhalus  arnee,   or  buffaloe,  possesses  superior  strength  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but,   however,  it  is  slow,  impatient   of 
Kywai.  heat,  and  therefore  incapable  of  long  duration. 

The  Burmese,  for  the  most  part,  confine  it  to 
agricultural  labor.  I  have  often  met  what,  at  a  distance,  I  conceived 
to  be  water  fowls  floating  down  with  the  stream,  but  which,  on  a 
nearer  approach,   were  found  to   be   these  animals   descending   and 
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crossing  the  choung  at  tlie  same  time.  Thtt^e  crratiires  so  ddight 
in  water,  that  they  immerse  every  part  of  their  body  beneath  the 
surface  ;  and  their  horns  being  depressed  as  well  as  turned  back,  no 
part  of  them  but  the  eyes  is  to  be  seen  while  swimming. 

Bos  f/anrus  is  found  in  all    the    foi'ests.     The 
Karcens  consider  it  to  be  the  wild  ox,  but  there 
Pyoun.  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  differs  speci- 

fically. 
Bos  sondaicKs.     It    wanders    over      the     country    in    herds     in 
search  of  food.     It  is  remarkable  for  strength 
TsAi  NG.  and  fierceness.      To  the    natives  it   is    almost 

invaluable,  as  it  supplies  a  large   part    of   the 
food  used  by  them. 
Ovls  aries  are  little  known  in  the  domestic  economy   of   the    Bur- 
mese.    Since  annexation,  these  animals  have 
Thoe.  been  introduced,  and   there  is   ever)    reason 

to  believe,   that   they   might   be    kept    up    if 
not  bred. 
CervHS  iiorcinus.     I  always  understood  that  this    animal   inhabits 
only  the  plains,  but   I    have     found   it   more 
Dah-yai.  than  once  in    the   hilly   region  of   Thounzai. 

The  Burmese  have   a  mode   of    hunting  it. 
The  hunter  in  a  dark  night  parades  with  a  lighted  torch  fixed  on  his 
head,  a  bell  in  one  hand  and  either  his  sword  or  musket  in  the  other,  but 
the  former  is  more  commonly  used.     The  animal  astounded  and  attract- 
ed by  the  noise  and  glare,  approaches  the  man  without  fear,    or  stands 
with  astonishment,  and  is  thus  cut  down  or  shot    without  difficulty. 
Chevrotain  adulte  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer  kind,  and  is  suflicient- 
ly    abundant    near     Thaneo     choung  and    in 
YoNE.  the  plains  of  Zountoo.     It  is  also  to     be   seen 

in  the  Tharawadie  and  Rangoon  districts. 
It  is  very  attentive  to  every  alarm,  and  catches  the  most  remote 
sounds.  Its  pace  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  quick  succession  of  leaps. 
The  flesh  is  universally  esteemed  by  the    natives. 

Piusa  Equina.     I  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  these  animals 

in  the  Pegu    or   Zamayee    forests    about    Ko- 

HsAT.  doogwai   choung.     The     flesh    is     always   to 

be  had  in  the  Rangoon  bazars. 
Qj.gg  Shjioccros  MinUjak.     I    have  heard  its  bleat 

almost  every  night  whilst  out   on  tour. 
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C  rvus  fionlalis.     Tliiy  s[>f'cies  lias    been    seen   in   tlie    Pepfu    or 

Zamayee  forests    two  miles   liom    Kodonf^rwai 

'J'uA-MiN.  choung.     It  is  ii  beautiful,  shy,  and    timorous 

aiiiiual,  of  woiuleiiul  Heetiiess,  and   the  aciite- 

ness    of  its    sight    rondeis     it   extremely    diOicult    of   approach.     It 

foods  on  IJamboo  leaves,    twigs,  anil  branches    of  trees.     The   skin  is 

said  to  be  hard. 


CETACEA. 

Delphlnus  j'llumheus  is  seen  in  the  Irrawadie,  and    foixnd  even    as 

far  as  Ava.     During   ruy   stay  at   Yaig3'een, 

Laii-bine.  I  saw   some  Burmese  cooking  the   llesli    of 

this   animal,   whicli    they     informed  me   was 

course  and  tasted  something  like  pork.     From  the  fot   is  obtained    a 

considerable  quantity  of  oil  which  is  reckoned  by    the    native    doctors 

to  cure,  when  rubbed  over,    all  kinds  of  eruptions,  or   the   result   of 

yiolonce  as  a  bruise. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

I  shall,  under  the  various  heads  into  which  this  science  is  divid- 
ed, describe  the  principal  animals  of  the  feathered  race,  and  although 
my  observation  of  each  will  be  brief,  they  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  to  comprise  an  epitome  of  all  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Pegu. 


P.APTORES. 

Vtdtur  Icuconotiis.     This  is  a  black  kind  of    vulture  witli    a    head 

bare  of  feathers.     It  is  scattered  all   over  the 

Lah-dah.  country  feeding  oil    carcasses  however  putrid. 

Goldsmith  has  pronounced  it  an  unclean,  crucl^ 

and  indolent  bird,  feeding  on  carrion  and  only   deserving  of  contempt  ; 

notwithstanding   which,  it  is  pi'otccted  in  Egypt  bylaws,  on  account  of 

its  usefulness  in  keeping  the  air  free  from  pestilential   taint,   by  acting 

the  part  of  a  scavenger. 

Fandion  haluctus.     This    is    said    to   be    an    inhabitant   of   the 

sea  coast,  but   I  have   found  a  great   number 

"Won -LET.  in  Dike-ou  plains,  in  Bawnce  district,    near 

the  inns.     The  district   people   informed   me 

that  it  darts  down  ivith  surprising  dexterity  upon  the  fiiibes. 
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ZfUnis  yotuniUcmiiJatai  is    the  wliite    lipadod    kite.     It  inhabits 
our)Province  :"bo(ly  ferruginous,    tail   forked, 
fisuoN-oouNoriiYEVv.     Lead   whitish   and  flies     placidly.     It     feed< 
on  poultry. 
Milrui  ater  is  veiy    common  about   large  towns.     It  rises   to    a 
towering  height,  hangs  apparently  motionless 
Tsoox.  in  the  sky,  and  darts  down  with  gi'eat  velocity 

upon  carrion,  mice,  small  birds,  and  chickens. 
Falco^innuncuhii.     This  is  a  pretty  bird  with  yellow  legs,  round- 
ed tail,  purplish  red    back    with    black  spots 
Gyo-theing.  and    brown    streaked    breast.     It    was   most 

usually   emploj'ed     in    Eui-ope,     in    ancient 
times,  in  catching  game.     It    is  found  throughout  our  forest   district. 
disaster  hadius  is  found  in  the  Province. 

Astur  harhatus.  This  is  the  Pievd.  ilr.  Barbe".s  goshawk,  and  re- 
sembles very  much  tlie  European  sp(  cies  furmurly  much  used 
in  falconry. 

HalicEtus  Macei.  We  liavetwo  or  three  varieties  that  inhabit  the 
marshes  and  feed  altogether  on  the  finny  tribes.  A  great  number 
may  be  seen  living  in  curved  lines,  and  suddenly  checking  their  course, 
they  descend  as  rapid  as  an  arrow  into  the  water,  and  dipping  the  feet 
seize  a  fish  and  levelling  the  neck  again  for  flight  they  struggle  with 
the  prey  and   mount  into  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation. 

Slrix  Haidaickli  inhabits  our  forests,  and  is    said  to    conceal   it- 
self in  the  day  in  the  cavity  of  decayed    trees. 
Dee-doke.  Both    the  Kareens     and    Yaibanes    say    that 

the  screech  of  tliis  bird  is  a  pressage 
of  some  calamity.  They  have  been,  probably,  led  to  this 
superstition  on  account  of  the  harsh  note,  which  makes  it  more 
appalling  and  hidt-ous  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  niglit.  Tli« 
Cingal(^e  too,  are  said  to  consider  the  cry  of  this  bird  as  a  pressage 
of  death  or  misfortune,  unless  they  adopt  a  charm  to  avert  its  fatal 
summons. 

Striz  jiaminea.     The  Burmese  call  it    NgJiet-soe  or   an    ominous 

bird.     If  any  of  them   are    ill,  and    its   cries 

Xghkt-soe.  arc    heard   about   tlie    house,   in     an  instan 

all    is    terror  ;    the    death    screech    has   been 

sounded,  and  they  believe  the  sick  man  has  received   his    solemn    warn. 

ing.     But  should  he  recover,  the  bird  gets  no  credit  for  it.     It  utters  a 

B.  B 
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kind  of  hissing  unil  mournful  cry.     It  is   found  in  larj_;o  nura])f'rs,aud 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  plumage. 

Bubo  macrocephala   inhabits   the  Province,  and    devours  grecilily 

vast  quantities  of  field  rats    and   mice    which 

Dek-doke.  make   their   appearance    after    harvest,    and 

swarm  in  every  crack  and  fissure. 

Scops  lettia   is   the  smallest    of  the  owl  tribe,  but  the  prettiest. 

possessing  feathers  beautifully  variegated  with 

Zee-gwet.  ,  1     ,  1        T  ,       ■      •     ■■        1 

brown,  black,   and  a  sbght  tinge  ot   red. 


DENTIROSTRES. 

Orthotomus  longicaudata.     This  is  a  small  bird  commonly    known 

as  the  tailor  bird,  on  account  of  tiie   peculiar 

Nhan-pyee-zoke.         construction  of  its    nest     whidi    it   performs 

by  using  the   bill,    instead    of   a   needle,   and 

•Tegetable    fibres  for   thread. 

Oriolwi  melanocephalm.      The  Burmese  very   properly    call  it  the 

"  yellow  bird."     It   is    of  a  saffron  color,    and 

NoHET-WAH.  remarkable  for  the  gayety  of  its   song.     It   is 

an  exceedingly  active,  sprightly,   and   restless 

■bird,  it  is  on  the  ground — on  the  tree — flying  and  carolling  in  its  bur. 

ried  manner,  in  almost  one  and  the  same   time. 

Laniiis  coUurioides  is   occasionally  seen  in   the  Province. 
Merida  leucogaster   is  a  pretty  bird,  with  a  light  colored  liody  and 
a  white  belly.     It  is  very  common  in   the  Prome  district,  especially  on 
the  Akouk-toung   hills,  where   it   delights  the  ear   with   the  evening 
song.     The  Burmese  have  no  name  for  it. 

Edolius  "paradlseus.     This  is  a  fine  singing   bird.     Its    notes   are 

shrill  and  lively.     Whcnevtr  it  is    protected, 

NffiHBT-TAW.  it  shows  its    confidence  by    its    numbers    and 

familiarity.     The   Burmese  call  it  Nffliet-tnw, 

and  from  the  name  bestowed  on  it,  it  is  considered  by  them  a  bird    of 

some  importance. 

Dicrurus  nmcrocercusiskno'wn  as  the  king  crow,  from  the  peculiar 
sovereign  sway  it  exercises   over  the  crows.  It 
,is  a  common  bird  of  our  Province. 
^^  Dicrurus  intermedins   is    a   smaller  species 

jSiGHET-TAW.  _  J- 

than  the  preceding. 
/jlarruhu'  2^<^ctoralis  is  a  noisy  bird,  and  belongs  to  the  babblers. 
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Pericrocutna   wseiis.     This    is    a   very  handsome   bird,    and  very 

-.-  properly  called  by  the  Burmese  Nqhet-min-tha 

Aghet-min-tha.  .  . 

or  princely  bird. 

T,  Bulhoul.  Four  species  inhabit  our  Province , 

Boot.  ^  ' 

namely, 
BooT-wAH.  Pycnonotiis  F'mlaysonv. 

BooT-'n'AH.  P.  melanocephalus. 

BooT-nPix-NEE.  P.  Jocosus. 

P.  ni^rojjileus. 
Besides  these,  there  may  be  many  other  species  which  have  escap* 
ed  my  notice. 

TENUIROSTRES. 

Uijupa  epops  is  often  seen  in  the  dry  season.     It's  head  is  covered 
with  an  enormous  tuft  of  feathers,    which   it 
TouxG-PEE-soKE.  Occasionally  erects  and   depresses.     It  is   de- 

cidedly a  bird  of  passage. 
Arachnothera  inornata  is  a   pretty  bird,  and   flutters  about   tha 

-r,  iiov.'ers,  from  which  it  extracts  the  sweet  while 

Pan-soke-xghet.  ' 

on  the  wing. 

Nectarlma  jiifjularis  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant,  both  for  the  form 

-r.  and  brilliancy  of  its  feathers.     Besides  this- 

Pax-soee-nghet.  _  '' 

species  there  are 
Nectarinia  asiatica. 
N.  Gouldice. 
N.  minima. 
N.  Phayrei. 
All  these  are  indiscriminately  called  by   the   Burmese  pmi-soke-' 
nyhet  which  signifies  birds  that  suck  flowers. 

EASORES. 

Eiiplocomui  llneatus.     This  is  the  common  pheasant.     Our  Pro- 
vince is  replete  with   this  species.     It   feeds 
Yeet.  on  all  kinds  of  grain   and  herbage.     The  hen 

constructs  a  rude  nest  on  the  ground,  which  I 
have  very  often,  in  my  travels,  come  across,  and  it  generally  contained 
from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs. 

Phasianus  fasciatiis.     Major  Phayre  found   this  superb  pheasant 
in   Arracau.     Our   forests   abound    M'ith  thiu 
Yeet-mix.  species,  but  not  so  much  as  the  preceediiK^, 

Its  favorite  places   of  resort  are  the  hills. 
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Gallus Jerrugiiuut  is  abuuJant  tlirongliout    the   rroviiicf.     It    is 
sliy,  but  is  easily   discoverable   b^'    tlie    noise 
Taw-ktkt.  it  makes  in  crowing   and   clapping  its    wings, 

•which  may  bo  heard  at  some  distance. 
Tavo  innticus.     Although  it  is  called  by  some  the  Japan   peacock, 
yet  it  inhabits  our  Province  in   abundance,   so 
Oo-DOUNO.  much  so  that  it  is    sure   to   be    found   in   the 

neighbourhood  of  villages.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  particularly  its  tail,  which 
is  adorned  with  rich  and  variegated  colors,  but  the  green  is  of  different 
shades,  and  is  the  most  predominant.  The  first  peacock  that  was 
honored  with  a  public  exhibition  at  Athens  was,  probably,  of  this 
species.  It  was  asserted  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  many  people 
came  thither  from  JVIacedon  to  be  spectators  of  it. 

Pardix  Phayrei.     This  is  called  Major  Phayre's  partridge  and  Khn 
of  the  Burmese.     It  is  a  general  inhabitant  of 
^^"-^-  the  teak  forests. 

Turtur  suratensis  is  common   in    the  Province,  and   is   sometimes 
seen  in  flocks  of  twenty.     The  note  is    singu- 
Gto-lai-byouk.  larly  tender,  and    is    uttered   wantonly  when 

by  the  side  of  its  mate,  or  invites  her  by  coo 
to  some  favorite,  retired,  and  shady  retreat. 
On  this  account  it  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  represented 
as  the  most  perfect  emblem  of  connubial  attachment  and  constan- 
cy. It  is  the  turtle  dove  so  often  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament. 
It  Avas  the  usual  offering  of  the  poor  in  the  rites  of  the  Hebrew  law, 
a  circumstance  indicating  the  humble  station  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  since,  at  her  purification,  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  in- 
stead of  a  lamb. 

Qyo.  Turtur  meena   is  not  uncommon. 

Columla  indica.     This    is     the     ground    pigeon,     whose   color 
is  dark  green,  bills   and   legs  red.     The  Pro- 
MTAi-wooT-Kho.  ,^,-j^pg  -g  ^^.g2i  distributed  with  it. 

Treron  hicincta  is  a  common  green   pigeon. 
^^Goa.  jts  flgsh  is  excellent. 


CONIROSTRES. 


Bvceros  cavatus.     I  have  found  it  in  the  teak  forests.     Although 

it  soars  high,  still  it  cannot  escape  notice  on 

YoNE-yix.  account  of  the  sound   of  its  wings.     The  fide* 
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iitj   of    this    bird    to     its    mate    in   considered    li_v    tli<    natives    an 
iiuquestionaLde. 
,^  Buceros  rmcoran.     The  color    of  this  horn" 

lONE-YIN-KAP-rA-LEE.  ' 

hill  is  black. 
,  Buceros    albirostris    is    the  smallest  of   the 

AVK-CHIN. 

horn-bills. 

Passer    indicus    is    a    common    sparrow    of 

TSAH-GAH-LAV.  ,,        t> 

the  JProvince. 
■f  Amadina striata  is  seen  in  preat  numbers,  es- 

LAI-TSAII-GAn-LAY.  ^ 

pccially  in  fields  producing  the  greatest   paddy 

Euplectrs  Phillipeiisls.     I  have  very  often  come    across  the  empty 

long  nests  of  this  bird  hung  on    the    branches 

TsAH-GorxG-wAH.         of  the  highest    -wood  oil  trees    or   3Ji/cuk-shair, 

a  species  of  7>c/?/>e^^/<^     The  bird  is  about  the 

size  of  a  sparrow  with  a  yellow  head. 

CorvHs  sploideris  is   the   common   crow,  its   manner  is  bold,  but 
mingled  with  caution.     It  is  the  custom  of 
Kyee-gax.  this  bird  to  make   a   sudden  dart   on  persons, 

especially  those  who  molest  its  nest,  by  inflict- 
ing the  momentum  of  the  blow,  with  its   powerful    beak,    and  produc - 
iig  sometimes  a  deep  wound. 

Thaii-lee-gah  Gracvia  rcligiosa,  or  the  talking  mynah,  is 

often  seen  in  native  houses  confined  in  a  ca^e. 

Sitirnus  contra  is  very  numerous.     It  feeds  on  insects  and  worms 

7    ,  The  Burmese    say    that   the  flesh  is    sli"htlv 

bitter. 

y    ,  Sturnia  malnbarica.  Our  Province    is  replete 

with  this  bird.     It  has  a  white  head. 
Ampeliceps  coronatus.     One  of  our  CatholicIMissionaries,  the  Revd- 

T  .T  «,v  xvATT  7AvrT       ^^^' '  ^^^^^ >  ^ound   thls  bird  in  the  Yea  forests, 
J-JAI-BI^-^^  ah-zatet. 

It  also  abounds  in   ours. 


Za-yet-gyee. 


Acridotheres  cristatellus.     The  Burmese    call 
this  bird  the  "  big  mynah."' 


FISSIROSTRES. 


Halojnii   Ameuropterus     chiefly     frequents 
HsE^--^El^■G-^'YE^^        clioungs,  and  lives  on  fishes,  which  it   catches 
with  dexteritv. 
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Alced'i  siiu'iDiis.      I  liavi-  fuuud  tliis  birJ  in   great  numbers   about 
the  Koon  rapids  in  the  Tounghoo  district.     It 
pEiNG-NYEN-A  icouNG-  appears  to  delight  in  murmuring  streams  and 
GVEE.  in  the  falls,  not  however  merely  to  soothe  its 

ears,  but  for  gratification  somewhat  more  sub- 
stantial. Amidst  the  roar  of  the  falls,  it  sits  perched  upon  an  over- 
hanging bough  for  fish,  which,  with  a  sudden  circular  plunge,  it  sv.eeps 
from  the  native  element  and  swallows  it  in  an  instant.  The  feathers 
of  this  bird  are  extensively  exported  for  the  China  Market,  where  they 
meet  a  ready  sale. 

Coracias  ainnis  is,   I  believe,  a  mioi'atory, 

>SGHET-KHAII.  ■"  ^  o-  J  r 

gregarious,  and  soncfi'ous  bird. 

Caprimidgus  macrurus.     The  bill  of  this  bird    is   slightly    cun^ed 

and  very  small.     It  wanders  only  in  tlie  evening  in  search    of  insects. 

The  fli"ht  is  generally  low,  as  the  insects  it  hunts  are  usually  found  in 

a  low  elevation.     It  has  the   same   native   name    {Mi/ai-iooot)   as   the 

snipe,  probably  the  Burmese  see  no  difference.     To  us  they  differ    as 

black  from  white,  as  one  is  a  wading  and  the  other  a  wide  mouthed  bird. 

Hirundo  rustica  or  common  swallow,  is  remarkable  for  performing 

its  various  functions   in  the  air,  and  for   this 

Pyan-liiwa.  aerial  life   its   structure  is  beautifully  adapted, 

enlivening,  by  its  beautiful  form,  the  banks  of 

choun<^s   and  rivers,   whilst   over  tangled  copses,   and  across  flowery 

meads,  it  wheels  in  its  fullness  of  delight. 

JSIerops  veridis  is  vtry  common,   and   found 
throughout  the  Province. 


Nghet-pa-zin-doe. 


SCAXSOUES. 


Bucco  indicus  is  found  in  great  numbers  in 
NGiiET-rA-DEiNG.         the  Provincc.  The  Burmese  call  it   the  "  gold- 
smith bird." 
Bucco  irbnaculalus  is  a  pretty  bird,  and  has   hitherto   been  sup- 
posed  to   be   confined   only  to   Arracan.      I 
Xghet-pa-deing.         have  found  it  to  bo  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Pegu  Province. 
Pnlceornls  Alexandnnm.     I  believe  Alexander  was  the  first   per- 
son  who   introduced   this    magnificient    bird 
Ktet-taw.  into  Europe.     Pievd.  Dr.  Mason  says  that  "  it 

is  the  bird  that   was  sent  to  Alexander  from 
Ceylon ;  and  hence  its  specific  name,"' 
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Pidicornia  turquotiis  frequents  paddy    fields 
Kyee-oyokf..  in  ilocks   of   twcnt}*.     It    seldom    survives    if 

kept  confined  in  a  cage. 
Palmornis  nignwslris  is  found  in  company.     I  once  came  across 
an  army  of  these  birds    in   Kyct-too-ywai-quin 
Kala-jiau.  in   Phoungyee  valley.     The   gronnd  appeared 

at  a   distance  as    if  covered   ^Yith   a  carpet  of 
the  richest  green. 
Loriciihis  vernalis  is  found  in  the  forests.     I  recollect  once  coming 
across  a  great  number  in  Pahdat  on  a  mangoe  tree,  within  the  premises 
of  a  Kyoung  where  they   appeared,   under    the  protection  of  the  old 
Phoungyee,  to  be  quite  at  home. 

Cuculas  orieittalis  is  often  seen  in  the  forests,  but  I  have  never 
found  them  more  numerous  than  in  the  Kanee  forests  in  Toung-hoo 
district. 

-,-,.  Mclias  trii^tis  is  distributed  rather  sparingly. 

\\  ON-PA-r,AT.  '■  ^  - 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  tail. 
Pi'us  Jlarinucha.     A  person   travelling  in  the    into  rior,  hears  its 
screams  from  the  adjoining  woods,   rattling    on 
Nghet-thit-touk.        the  limbs  of  trees.     The  Burmese   name  sig- 
nifies "  woodpecker,"   like    the  English.      The 
species  of  this  climbing  bird  constitute   a  large   and   interesting   class. 
The  few  following  came  under   my   observation ,    but   I   am  confident 
there  are  a  j^reat  many  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Picus  [meiglyptes)  jugularis. 

P.  ocij/itah's. 

P.  (  Ti'ja)  intermedins. 


GRALLATORES. 


Grits  anligone.     I  have  not  seen  this  bird,  but  from   the    descrip- 
tion given  me  by  the  Burmese,    I    conclude  it 
Gyo-gya.  to  be  this  species.     Its  name  is    Gyo-gya.     It 

is    one    of  the   watchful   inhabitants   of  salt 
marshes. 
Ardea  Alba.  My  friend  Mr.  John  Slater  brought  me  this  bird  from 
]3Yjj^jg_  Kyouk-tan  where  he  found  it  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  without  doubt  tlie  species  given  here. 
Ciconia     argala   is    an   inhabitant    of  our 
Dan-sat.  Province,  and  remarkable  for   the   fineness   of 

its  plumage. 
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P.'uriitiius      >/'//<i'«MS     irf     a     (.oniraon     binl 

Tee-TKE-do.  'J'lic  lluniu-se  call  it     'I cc-lfe-dn  in    imilutiou  of 

its  note. 

(kill;iiulajar(i)iiai.     It  lias  bfon  roprcsontcd  to  niol)y   Mr.   Slater 

-.  that  it  is  found  in  great   jibandance  in   Twan- 

\ai-kyet.  ° 

tay,  and  from  whence  he  brought  me  a  live  one. 

Sculopax  hiteruna  abounds    in   every  part  of  the    Province  where 

there  are  marshes,  and  we  are  informed   by 

Myai-woot.  Mr.    Crawfurd,  thai  even   it    "  is    sutTiciently 

abundant  in  Ava." 

Niinit'uiiis  arqnata  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  marshes. 


XATATORES. 

Peiulroci/f/Hd  major.  I  have  often  come  acrosa 
Taw-woom-kat.  wild   ducks   in   the    fields  when  covered   with 

water, 
m  Deii(lyoc>'^)ia  arcuata  is  another  constant  at- 

TSEET-SF.R-I.EE.  -^ 

tendant  on  inundated  plains. 
Plotus    TiiUlanUi   is  common    about  the    choungs.     It   is  more 

familiary  known  as  the  snake    bird,   and  pro- 
Daixg-ngvee.  bably  derived  this    name    from   the    singular 

form  of  its  head  and  neck,  which  at  a  dis. 
tance  might  be  mistaken  for  a  serpent.  The  Burmese  call  it  Daing-ngyee. 
They  informed  me  that  this  bird  delights  in  localities  wliere  a  root 
or  a  bi'anchof  a  tree  projects  over  and  dips  into  the  water  ;  these  situa- 
tions being  convenient  resting  places  for  the  purpose  of  smiuing  and 
preening  itself. 


.ICHTHYOLOGY. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  rivers,  //;;/,<!,  Sec,  of  Pegu, 
teem  with  a  variety  of  the  linnj  tribes  ;  this  statement  is  too  true 
to  be  disputed.  In  lact,  our  Ichthgnlogij  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  contril)ute  some  few  notes  I  made 
■which  I  do  not  pretend  to  completeness,  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  subject.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  though  on  the 
Avhole  the  fish  brought  to  the  Piangoon  market  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  such  as  we  see  at  Maulmain,  there  are  still  some  kinds 
which  might  please  the  most  dainty  epicure. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  among  tlie  various  kinds  of  food  which 
are  adniiuistcred  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  fish    is    one    of  the    most 
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vvliolesome  and  aban.I.uit ;  and  such  is  its  moral  influence  on  popula- 
tion, that  it  has  been  generally  admitted  the  Celestial  empire 
is  indebted  to  the  exuberant  immensity  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  aston- 
ishing quautities  of  fish  with  which  they  are  supplied.  Pegu,  how- 
ever, may  boast  of  a  greater  and  choicer  variety  than  even  China, 
as  will  be  seen  from  my  brief  description  under  this  head. 


MACROLEPTES. 

Magil.     Our  bazars    are  full   with  this  fish   in   the  months   of 

December  and  January.     It  inhabits  the  salt- 

Kaii-bai-loo.  water,  and,  in  particular,  haunts  those  places 

that  have  influxes  of  fresh  water. 

-VT  Musil   subviridis   is   never  found   in    salt, 

Nga-lcve.  * 

water,  but  abounds  in  the  inns. 
Mufd  ccpsahtus  is  also  a  species  of  Mullet.     It  is  found  in    the 
■w-  Irrawadie  river  in  abundance  from   Yangueen 

sawah  as  far  as  Ava. 
Corvimis  coitor  is  a  species  of  Indian    whiting,    and  is  found  hotli 
in  the  salt  and   sweet   vraters.     This    fish  is 
NcrA-POKE-Turx.  generally  salted  by  the  Burmese.      They  call 

it  "blood  sucker  fish." 
Pcrca   is   a   species    of  the   perch,  though  some  consider  it  to 
be  of  the  bream  kind.     The  Pegu  species  is  generally   of  a  dark  color 
approaching  to  black. 

Puhjiiemus  2><-iradiscus  is  the  most  esteemed  fish  of  the  Europeans. 

They  call  it  the  mangoe  fish,  probably  on  ac- 

NGA-roNE-xAH.  couut  of  its  appearing  about  the  time  that 

mangoes  first  come  into   season,  it  is  said  by 

the  Burmese  that  it  comes  with  the  tide.     Its  flesh  is  fine,  but  its  roe 

is  deservedly  esteemed  to  be  delicious. 

Opliioccphalus.     We  have  four  species  of  this   tribe.     The  native 
names  are 

Nga-yan. 
Nga-yau-panaiv. 
Nf/a-yan-dine. 
Nga-ijan-r/ounij-doe. 
The  species  referred  to,    abound  in  fresh  water  inns,  and  are  ge* 
nerally  bruised  by  the  natives  for   nya2)ee,   a  condiment  of  universal 
uBe  throughout  the  Province. 

C.  c 
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Slhuju  acuta.     I  liclicve    it   belongs   to  tho 
}sGA-PAn-LWAi.  g(?uus  Siloffo.     Tlic  Burmese  call  it  "  the  flute 

tish." 

Scioiiia.     It  is  peculiar  to  .salt  water.     The 
PiN-LAi-NGA -BYAi-MAii.  Chiuesc  are  very  foud  of  this  fish  for  wliicii 
they  pay  an  extravagant  price,  so  that  they  al- 
most mouopolise  it. 


MICROLEPTES. 

-^  (iohius   qitiris  is    a    salt   water    fish   about 

IvAH-THA-BOE.  "^ 

from  five  to  seven  inches  long. 

21acrofiualhtts    vndiilalns    is    a     species   of 
!Xga-yin.  Jsga-mivaij-doc.     I    have  seldom  found    it    iu 

the  bazars. 

Periophthahnus.    This  belongs  to  the  Goby 
Kga-zix.  tribe,  and  is  found    iu    abundance   about  the 

Puzzoondown  creek. 
lihjncholdella  ocHlata     is  about  from  six   to  eight    inches  long, 
and  is  a  great  favoi'ite  of  the  Burmese  as  an 
Nga-mway-doe.  articleof  diet  and  is  known   to    them  as  Nga- 

micaydoc.    Under  this  name  we  have  also  the 
Mastacemhalus  which  resembles  very  much  each  other. 
Eqiiula  ruronins  is  a  salt  water  fish  of  small  size. 


CYPRININCE. 

Cininus  cnlabasu  is  a  sweet  water  fish.     I  believe  it  is  scarce, 
but   we   have   another   species   of  the  same 
XGA->'ET-rYAii.  tribe,  namely,  Cininus  nandina  which    is  not 

rare. 
Cyprinus  Fuhita  is  a  species  of  the  carp,   and  is  abundant  in  the 
Irrawadie  river,   and  in   all   the  waters  con- 
Nga-tkaixg.  nected  with  it,  though  it  is  found   more  nu- 

merous iu  the  former.  It  is  said  to  thrive 
greatly  in  the /»w5.  Immense  quantities  are  cured  by  the  Burmese 
for  exportation  by  being  sun  dried,  after  w  hich  they  are  smoked  for  a 
short  time  over  a  fire  made  of  chaff. 

Barbus  proricneius     is  not  very    abundant.     The  flesh   is   per- 
fectly wholesQma  and  "well  tasted,  but  of  no  great  delicacy. 
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Si/stomus.     We  have,    I    believe,    four    species  in  our  Province, 
and  are  known  to  the  natives  as 
Nija-mee-mai. 
N'ja-khowj-md. 
Nc/a-sin-h)jeini. 


CLUPIXffi. 

Alosa  ilisha.     It  seems  to  be  a    midway  between    a   mackarel 
and  a  sahnon,  and  whether  for  form,    general 
Xga-thaii-louk.  appearance,      or    flavor,      is     perhaps,     the 

richest  fish  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It, 
liowever,  abounds  with  small  bones  which  are  very  troublesome.  It 
is  very  fat  and  the  Burmese  sometimes  roast  it,  and  when  brought 
in  that  state  to  market,  and  afterwards  baked  at  home  in  vinegar  is  re- 
markably line.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  this  fish  grows  to  a  very 
large  size,  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the  tide  and  comes  to  per- 
lection  about  the  latter  end  of  the  rains. 

PelJona  affinis   is  a  species  of  herring  fre- 
quently seen  in  our  market. 

^otopterus  Komrat  is   not  a  rare  fish,  and 
inhabits  the  inns. 


Xga-byaii. 
XoA-iirAT. 


PLEUPtONECTIIDCE. 

Pla<^usia.     It  is   of  a   diminutive    size   and  is    sometimes  to  be 
liad  at  Rangoon  ;  The  Burmese  call  it  Khuay- 
KiiWAY-sHA  s/(a or  "dog's  tongue."'     It  is  caught  in  brack- 

ish water. 
BracJiirus     is  found   in   the   Irrawadio   and  is    much    esteemed 
by  the    Chinese   for   its   flesh,  which    has  a  place   in,  their    Materia 
Medica.     In  the  dry  season  our  bazars  are  fdled  with  this  fish. 


ESOCIXCE. 

Bt'lone  cancila.     I  have  found  it  in  abundance  in  the  invs.  The 

upper  jaw   is   longer    than   the   lower.  We 

Xga-hpoung-xoe.         have  also   another  genus    of  this   tribe  viz. 
Bdone  condimacidata. 
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SILURID(E. 

P'unelodus     is     the    most    common    cat  fiih.     Tlic     species    of 

tills    tribe      are      \cxy     numerous,    williuut 

Kga-dax.  scale,  of   all  colors    and    sizes.     I  believe  we 

have  four  varieties  of  this  geuus.     The  B  ur- 

mese  call  them, 

N(ja-d(tn. 
N'ja-tjoiu'. 
N[fa-)ii)ji)i-nal'-])ha. 

Besides  these,  I  have  ver}-  ofteu  come  across  two  or  three  species  of 
Kga-bat.  Silunis. 

KGA-inrocNG.  Soriihhtrn. 

Kga-myin-yin.  Agenoshts. 

and  to  this  list  I  may  add  Clurlus  magory  and  C.  iiunctaius. 


CARTILAGINES. 

Prisiis  is  a  species  of  sawfish.  One  was  brought  to  me  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  which  had  a  snout  of  about  two  feet.  Being 
far  advanced,  I  could  only  discern  that  the  body  above  vras  blackish 
and  beneath  white. 

Squalus.     I  have  been  informed  that  this  dreadful  and  rapacious 
tribe  sometimes  come  up  with  the  tide  as  far 
Nga-mon".  as  Tsanyoay  and  wanders  and  devours  what- 

ever comes  in   its  waj  . 

PLECTOGNATAES. 

Lagocephalvs  is  a  horriV)le   deformed  fish ;    nay    a   singrlar  lusus 
nntura;.     It  is  remarkably    fat   and  has  a  de- 
Kga-boo-din',  pressed  body.     The   Burmese    say   that  it  is 

sluggish  and  swims  with  difliculty. 


APODES. 

Angmlla  hkolor     inhabits  every  where  in  fresh    water?,     I  have 
seen   some   about   six  feet  in  length.     There 
Nga-lin-ban.  are    several  other    besides,    and  being  uncer- 

tain of  their  species.     I   have  refrained  from 
in&erting  them. 
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REPTILES. 


Reptiles  or  animals  of  tlie  turtle,   lizard,   and   serpent   class   are, 
of  course,  numerous  in  the  Pegu  Province. 


CHELONIA. 

Cistndo  amuoiiiensis  is  found  iu  almost  every   paddy  field,    though 

it  is  rarelv  seen  in  standing  waters,   and  then, 
Lai-lake.  •  ^     .        . 

perhaps,  only  in  a  state  of  emigration. 

Testudo  radiata.     I  met  with  this  species  in  our  tour  in  185.5   iu 
Nat-ticeen-sakan     ahout   fourteen   miles   S.    E. 
Lake-goung-xee.         of  Ingouk  village,   and  north  of  the    City   of 
Touncfhoo. 
TcRtudo   geomctrica.     This    is,   I   believe,  toHnrj-lake  of  Arracan. 
It    inhabits   high  laud  and  the   Kareeus  in- 
TouxG-LAKE.  formed  me  that  they  catch  it  in  great  num- 

bers especially  in  the  season  when  the  mush- 
rooms make  their  appearance  which  this  land  tortoise  is  very   fond  of. 
Chdonia  cirgata  is  said  to  be  found  in  considerable  variety  and 
number  about  the  coast.     Epicures,  who   are 
Lake.  dainty  in  their  food,  consider  its  ilesh  a  great 

delicacy. 


SAURIA. 


Calotes  versicolor  is  the  common  blood  sucker,  and  remarijable  for 
changing  in  half  an  hour  to   all  the  colors   of 
PoKE-Ti£iN.  the    prism.     It  is,    apparently,    a    harmless 

animal,  though,  when  caught,  shows  a  dis- 
position to  bite.  Among  the  favorite  objects  of  Mr,  Humboldt's  study, 
this  was  one  of  the  species  he  paid  a  particular  attentiqn.  The  animal 
— during  the  time  of  Mr.  Ba3'ard  Taylor's  visit  to  this  great  man — 
was  confined  ia  a  glass  bo.x,  and  as  it,  on  that  occasion,  opened  its 
long  tabular  eyes — Mr.  Humboldt  was  said  to  exclaim  that  a 
•'  peculiarity  of  this  animal  is  its  power  of  looking  in  different  direc- 
"tions  at  the  same  time.  He  can  turn  one  eye  towards  heaven,  while 
*'  the  other  inspects  the  earth.  There  are  many  clergymen  who  have 
"  the  same  power," 

Platydaciylus  gecko.     It  is  weU  known  by  its  cries,  and  from 
TouK-T\i  which   a    name — Touk-tai — has   been    given 

by  the  Burmese  in  imitation  of  its  sound. 
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Hemidiicti/liis  cortcei  lVe(iucnts   tlie    inlciiiir   ol'  liouscs.   and    luav 

often  1)0  scon  in  j^n'oat  mnnbors  crawling  abnnt 

ATNTr-MvouNG,  tlio  Walls,  or  on  the  coilings,  in  pursuit  of  tho 

smaller  and    more   delicate  insects,   which   it 

snaps  ni)  with  great  dox.terit\-  and  greediness.  I  have  often  amused  mv- 

self  in  observing  the  sagacity  and  care  with    which    it  approaches    its 

prov,  and  the  rapidity  it  shows  by  darting  forth  its  long  tongue  armed 

with  gluten. 

Ettprepis  riij'csccns.     In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a  snake, 
rr  and  in  internal  structure  a  lizard..  It  inhabits 

grassy  plains. 

Viirauns.    We  have  in  our  Pi'ovince,  accord- 
Hpoot.  ing  to  the  Burmese  account,  four  varieties  and 

are  called  by  them. 
Hpoot-hjah. 

JIpOOl-VKli. 

Hpoot-lniyen. 
and  also  another  terrestrial  species  which  I  have  found  most  aliundant, 
and  frequently  seen  on  trees.  All  the  preceding  belong  to  the  species 
of  V(t)iinus.  or  monitor,  a.id  some  of  them  are  known  to  accompany 
the  crocodile,  or  alligator:  of  whose  approach  they  are  said  to  warn 
the  other  animals  by  their  hissing — whence  their  specific  name. 

Crocodilns  vulr/aris  generally  inhabits  large   rivers.     Its  flesh  has 

a  place  in  the  Burmese  Materia  Med'ica.     Tho 

^Mee-.joing.  <^ggs,  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  a   goose, — 

deposited   by  the  female   in   the    sand  —  are 

esteemed  as  delicacies  by  some  of  the  natives,   and   constitute  a   part 

of  their  richest  meals. 

Lacerta  is  the    sand    lizard,    and,    as  it   name  imports,  burrows 

in  the  earth.     The  Burmese  and   Kareens  are 

Paii-dat.  extravagantly  fond  of  its  flesh,   and   the   latter 

have  often  exchanged    it    with  our  peons   for 

a  dozen  of  fowls. 


BATRACHIA. 

Paif.)  mehtnosiictus.     This  is  a  large  toad.     The  flesh  is  dried  by 
the  native  doctors,  and  is  said  to  be   a  certain 
IIpa-byokk.  cure,    when    taken    internall}',    for    asthma. 

There    are     several    kinds,    hut    unfortunate- 
ly when   I   came   across  them,  I  had  no  time  to    investigate,    my 
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roiiul  bein.c;  engrossed  in  studying  the  ilo\ver.>,  tluit  I  had  cullected,  oi' 
busy  in  condensing  my  notes. 


OPHIDIA. 


VENEMOUS  SERPENTS. 

Kaja  Uitesccns  is  armed  with  a  poison  the  most  deadly  and  horriLde. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  generally  carried 

MwAi-nocK.  about  as   a  public  show   by   Alanihainas ;   it 

dances  to  tlie  sound   of  music.     It,   liowever, 

seldom  bites   except  when  irritated.     The  flesh  is    used  jncdicinally 

by  the  Burmese.     They  also  suffer  it  to    abide  in  their  houses,   and 

.supply  it  with  food,  from  causes  not  easily  determined  ;  excepting  that 

this  sei'pent  is  ever  considered   to    be   possessed  of  some   mysterious 

superhuman  knowledge  or  power. 

Haiujarus  Candidas  bites  without  provocation  ;   it  inhabits  pad- 
dy fields. 

Hydras.     This   species   is  found   in  the   rivers ;   it   is   the   most 

venemous    of  the   serpent  tribe,   and  its   bite 

is  often  speedily  fatal. 

Trigonoccphalus  graininrus.     It  is  the  green  viper.     Its   bite  is 

said  to  be  fatal,  but   I   have   found  that   it  is 

J\IwAi-sEiNG.  not  often  the   case,    particularly  when   proper 

means  are  resorted  to  for  obviating  the  effects- 

I  once  recollect  when  I  was  proceeding   to  the   Puzzoondown  Timber 

Revenue  Station,  with  my  orderly   Peon  Sboay  Baw,   we   surprized  a 

large  viper  of  this  tribe   as  it  lay  in   the  grass  basking  in  the  sun. 

When  we  came  to  rip  it  open,  to  our  astonishizient  we  found   that   the 

abdomen  was  filled  with  young  ones,  and  when  they   were  disengaged 

from  the  belly  of  the  dam,   they  showed  manifest  tokens   of  menace 

and  defiance. 


INNOCUOUS  SERPENTS. 

Dy»/?/M<.5  pras(rti/s  is  of  a  beautiful  green,   and  is  occasional!}'  seen 

twisted  round  the    smaller  boughs  of    trees, 

Myet-shaw.  whence,    if   disturbed,    it    drops     with     great 

■     readiness,  and  proceeds  along  the  tops   of  the 

grass  with  admirable  celerity ;  and,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  its  color, 

scarcely  allows  the  dazzled  eve  to  follow  its  course. 
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Culuhcr  korros.      It  is  harmless  and  generally  inhabits  bamboo 
hedfjes.     The    flesh    is    eaten    bv  the    I]ur- 

LlN-MWAI.  " 

mese. 
Coluher  raUatus.     This  is  a  domestic  snake,  as  it  genei-ally   livcg 
in  the  I'oofs  of  houses. 

Tropidtnwtus  stolatus  is   a  Avater  snake  of  a   small  size.     I  have 

gi-ncrally   found  it   in   grassy     plains.     The 

MiET-siiAW.  Fnu-mesc  bestow  the  same  name  as  the  Drij- 

inus  jiiasiiuis.     We  have  also  another  of  thi:* 

species  T.  schistosns. 

PytJion  reticulalu?.     I  have  been   informed   that  it  grows  to  an 

enormous    size,    being    found  occasionally  of 

Sah-bai-gyee.  eighteen,  twenty,   and    twenty   five    feet    in 

length,  and  of  a  sti'ength  so  as  to   be  able   to 

kill  deevs,  hogs,  and  other  animals.     Its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy 

by  the  Karcens,  Yaibanes,  Chins  and  Burmese,  and  is  even  preferred 

to  fowls. 

Typhlnps  bramiuus  is   a  burrowing  serpent  of  a  foot  in  length  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  thumb.     Its  bite  is  perfectly  harmless. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

This  portion  of  Natural  history  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  which 
can  engage  the  attention  or  amnse  the  human  mind.  It  seems  to 
have  even  attracted  the  attention  of  man  at  a  very  early  period.  King 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  written  several  treatises  on  insects,  but  they 
are  all  lost. 

The  insects  of  Pegu  are  numerous,  and  of  great  beauty. 
Some  render  us  signal  services,  while  others  are  noxious  or  totally 
of  no  service.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  fruitless  or 
impracticable  task ;  I  shall,  however,  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 
those  which  I  liave  collected  and  studied. 


COLEOPTERA. 

Lanipyris.     The  male  and  female  of  this  species  differ  ver\'  much 

from  each  other ;  the  former  does  not  emit  a 

PoE-zANE-BYEw.  vcry   luminous  light,   while  the  latter  sends 

forth  an  attractive,  beautiful,  and  posphorie 

light  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  the  mate  to  her  company. 
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"  (graceful  and  lithe  the  bamboo  ti'«*«'a 
Wave  in  the  whispering  eastern  bieeztf  ; 
And  when  at  night  fiifriies  glow 
liike  drops  of  light  on  each  small  bough, 
The  ever  living  stars  on  high  ; 
Standing,  like  gems,  the  azure  skr, 
Can  scarcely  draw  the  wanderer's  gaze 
From  the  green  bamboos'  richer  blaze." 

Buprestii,  or  the  chameleon  beetle,  possesses  a  rich  and  brilliant 

color.     When  it  rises  in   the   air  a  loud  buz- 

PoE-MAi-TouNO-DAH.    zing   noisc    is    heard  at     some    distance.     It 

subsists  generally  by  living  upon  the  leaves 

or  the  succulent  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  Acacia  rugata. 

Lucanvs.  or  the  stag  beetle  of  Pegu,  is  celebrated  for  its" projecting 
jaws,  which  I  found  to  measure  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length. 

Curculio  is  found  on  fruit  trees  which  it>  very  destructive  to  them. 

The  female  is  said  to  pierce  the  maugoe  fruits 

Tha-tet-the-poe.        with  her  proboscis  for  the  purpose  of  laying 

in  her  eggs,   and   I  have   often   obseiwed  the 

full  growth  insect  creeping  out  without  appearing  to  have  essentially 

injured  the  fruit. 

Melolontha  sticks   to    trees     the  leaves    of    which     it    devours. 
I  have  many   times   seen   the  natives   smoke 
THiT-ywET-POE.  the  trees,  by  making  a  kind  of  bonfire  under- 

neath them,  and  which,  they  allege,  prevent* 
the  incursions  of  this  insect  in  the  garden. 

Coeinella  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  lady  bird.  The  Pegu 
species    has    shell-like  wings  wit]i  about  half  a  dozen  black  dots. 

Lyttavesiq/atoria.  This  is  the  Spanish  fly  so  valuable  for  affordiug 
eubstances  for  blisters.  • 

-While  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  Press,  I  observed  in 
the  •'  Maulmain  Advertiser  Office"  this  little  creature  drawing  a  typ« 
ten  times  its  own  weight.  It  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  endured  with  a  de- 
gree of  strength  for  its  own  size,  that  at  first  might  exceed  credibility. 
If  man  possessed  an  equal  degree  of  strength — bulk  for  bulk — with  a 
Spanish  fly,  the  deeds  of  Samjison  would  no  longer  be  considered  aa 
extraordinary. 

D.D 
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ORTHOPTERA. 

Blatta,  or  the  cockroael;,  is    unfortunately 
PoE-HAUT.  very  common  throughout  Pegu.     It  is  a   dis- 

agreeable and  annoying  insect. 
GnjUiia  rjrylotaJpa  is  the  mole  cricket.     It   burrows  in  the  eartb 
in  gardens  or  cultivated  spots,   and  is  said  to  be  very  destructive   to 
plants  Sec. 

Gryllus    campestris   is    the    field    cricket    famous   for   its     chirp- 
ing, which  is  as  pleasing  to  some  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  othei's. 

lilantis  religiosa.     In  Goa  and  in  the  Madras  coast,  this  has  been 

passed  as  a  sanctimonious  insect,  from  the  sin- 

Hnak-botng.  gular  manner  in  which  it  sits,   leading  one  to 

suppose  that   it    holds    communion  vrith    the 

Creator  of  the  Universe. 

Tru.xali's.     The  grasshopper  of  Pegu  is  very  active  in  hopping,  as 

its  name    implies,   thi'ough  the   grass.     It  is 

HKAN-BOx;>'fi.  generally  vocal,  and   is  heard  much  louder  in 

the  cool  of  the   evening  than   during  the  hpat 

of  the  day. 

XEUROPTERA, 

Termes,    or    white    ant,    is    a  very    destructive     insect   to    books, 

clothes,  (tc.     Almost  every  house  in  the  Pro- 

Chah.  vince  is  more  or  less  infested  with  it,  and   to 

keep  mine  free  from  it,  I  have  often  encouraged 

the  visit  of  the  Platydactylvs  gecko  by  allowing  it  to  remain  unmolested, 

and  which,  in  the  mean  time,  has  a    royal  feast  on  the  white  ants. 

Lihella.     The  dragon  fly  may  be  justly  called  a  tyrant,  as  it  may 

be  seen  all  day  hawking  after  insects.     I  have 

Pah-zix.  frequently  during  my  travels  seen  it,  whilst  in  a 

larva  state,  in  the  water  of  the  inland  streams 

and  which    the    natives    assured  me  was   the  form  which  it  assumes 

after  the  eggs  have  been  hatched. 

.      .  HYMENOPTERA. 

Aph  viellifica  is  found  in  societies  throughout  Pegu.     At  an  early 

period  honey  and  wax  not  only  became  an  ob- 

PiAH.  ject   of  serious   attention   to  the   natives,  but 

attracted  the  particular  notice  of  their  Govern 
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ment,  on  aocount   tA'  the    important   objects   to   wLieli   tliey   might,  ha 
made  subservient. 

Xylocariras  has  earned  the  name   of  Carpenter-bee  on  account  of 

its  propensity  to  making  holes    for   habitatior. 

Pah-doxg.  This  insect  is  furnished  with  an  inplement  with 

which   it  penetrates   into  bamboo  and  timber. 

Ichneumon  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with.    It  derives  its  existenca 

from  the  destruction  of  some  other    insects  on 

Pa-doo-min-tha.  whose    body   the    female    deposits    her    eggs. 

The    larva  produced^  therefrom,  preys   upon 

the  intestines  of  the  unfortunate  fosterer. 

Vespa  vulf^aris,  or  the  common  wasp,  is  always  to  he  seen  in  Pegu. 
1  have  been  informed  by  the  Burmese,  that   it 
Pa-doo.  forms  its  nest  in  the  ground.     We  have   ano- 

ther kind  identical  to  mason  wasp.  It  con- 
structs its  habitation  ou  the  walls,  posts,  and  windows  of  houses  to 
deposit  its  eggs,  which  contains  about  eight  in  number. 

Formica.     We  have  a  great  many  varieties   in  Pegu,  all  are  re- 
markable for  their  unwearied  diligence,  their 
Pa-wai-sake.  astonishing  strengtli,   or  their  inveterate  pro- 

pensity to  Lil)or.  The  moral  intended  by 
King  Solomon  in  alluding  to  these  creatures,  is  to  avail  one's  self  of 
the  favorable  time  without  delay, 

Papilio   I'riamus  is  adorned   with  rich  and 
Lake-ptah.  various  colors.  Besides  this    the  following  few 

may  be  noted  ;  their  native  names  arc 
Lake-pyah-mai. 
Lake-pyah-zain. 
Lake-pyah-uah . 
LaJ;e-p>/ah-hi/eir. 
I.ake-pijah-mai-thoo-dair. 

Phalaena  ?     It  is  reared  by  the  Yaibanes  in  general,  and  remark- 
able for  producing  raw  silk.     It  is  first  hatch- 
Yai-b.\xe-poe.  ed  from   an  egg,  glued  by  the  perfect  insect 

upon  a  black  cloth,  which  the  natives  place 
for  the  purpose.  The  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  caterpillar  that  eats,   and  which  lastly  prepares  a, 
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tllken  covering  called  chrysalis,  in  which,  like  a  cloistered  monk,  it 
conceals  itself  until  it  iasuea  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  insect,  or 
butter-fly.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  natives  only  suf- 
fer it  to  come  to  its  complete  state  when  they  require  its  brood,  as 
the  silk  produced  from  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

Saturnia  atlas  is  found  in  Pegu,  and  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  silk  worm. 


Lakb-ptah-oyee. 


HETEROPTERA. 

Citnex  leetularit,  or   bug,  is   a  disgusting  and   troublesome  insect. 
Sleep    which  is  so   necessary    after    the    toils 
Chah-boe.  of  the  day   to  arise  again    refreshed    and  vi- 

gorous, is  often  disturbed  by  this  creature, 
and  for  which  purpose  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  most  secret  parts 
of  the  bed  and  bedsteads.  The  Kareens  effect  its  destruction  by 
placing  underneath  their  beds  the  leaves  of  Mentha  qiiadrifoUa,  or 
Blumea  grandit. 

Belostoma  iridica  may  be  frequently  seen  in 

yAi-POE-HAUT.  the  water.     The  Burmese  call  it  "  the    water 

cockroach." 

Qerris.     The  Pegu  species  runs  on  the   surface  of  the  water  with 

its    long    legs    with     wonderful    lightness     as 

Yai-boi.  scarcely  to  put  it  in  motion.    I  have  frequently 

examined  its  wings,  and  found  them  ill  adapted 

for  flying,  but  skipping  only. 


APHAXIPTERA. 


PuU%  is  the  common  flea  remarkable  for  its  agility.  It 
harasses  mankind  and  continues  its  depreda- 
tions throughout  the  twelve  months. 


DIPTERA. 

Muua  domestica,  or  the  domestic  fly,  multiplies  I  believe  in  the 

rainy  season  ;  during  the  dry  weather,  it  gives 

YiK-QOTrN,  us  very  little  annoyance.    To  this  species  may 

b«  added  the  flesh  and  paddy  fli^s.    The  form- 
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■er  is  very  niuiierous  aud  lives,  as  its  y»^u).:  impli'-:?.  on  tlt-romp  s^il 
■animal  food  on  which  it  lays  its  eggs.  The  latter  i.s  said  to  attack 
paddy  plants  which  it  ravages  with  a  vengeance. 

Culex     is   the    mosquitoe    which  enters   houses    especially  about 

sunset,  announcing  its  arrival  by  a  shai'p  buzz- 

Chin.  ing  noise.     When  one   is   attacked  by  it  he  ia 

ppecMed    with    blood.,    particularly    about    thu 

forehead  and  hack  of  the  ears. 

The  Gnat  is  an  annoying   insect  for  inflicting  wounds  ;  it  i-nTodt^s 

low  and  marshy  situHtiuur,.     Tlit^  face  when  a- 

Hptokb-  lighted  by  this  insect,    looks  as   if  charges  of 

dust  shot  have  been  fired,  each  sting  having  a 

5)loody  spot;  and  such  is  its  eagerness    in    biting  that  it  tilts  its  body 

aip  almost  vertically,  and  seems  to  bury  its  head  in  the  flesh. 

Gadfly  is  &  .diflerent  genus  from  the  European  species.     The  na- 
tives say  that  it   lives   entirely   on  blood.     It 
Hmet.  attacks   man    and  beast   without  discrimina- 

tion. 

ARACHNID  A. 

Acarus,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Tick,   is  nn   apterous  insect. 

It  infests  tree?,  and  .shrubby  plants,  and  when 

Hmwah.  once   it    attaches    itself  to  one's   flesh,    it    in 

with  the  greatest    difficulty  extvncled. 

Aranea  is  the  <x>mmon  houst   spider,  and   f  .-as  on  such  insects  it 

overpowers,  which  is  done  by  entangling  them 

PiN-ooo.  iu    numberless    ways  with  the    thread    which 

it  throws'out  from  the pnpUIce. 

Lycosa  is  found  iu  houses.     When   it  comes  in  contact  with  our 

skin  it  causes   a   painful   itching.     I  have  al- 

PiN-GOO-GTEE.  ways  remarked  the   females  carry  beneath  the 

belly  a  ball  of  eggs.     We  liave  another  species 

^probably  ilft/^a?«)  called   Tatc-pin-gon    \,y   the  Burmese,    and    its  bite 

is  said  to  be  extremely  poisonous,  and  sometimes  deadly. 

AgeUna  ncBvia  ?     It   constructs    horizontal    webs   in    the   grass. 
iMiET-PiN-coQ  "^^^^    species    is   very    harmless    and   found 

throughout  the  Prorince. 
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tSriiifjtfi,  111"    ti'iivjiioii.  !-.    ai'iiifd    witli   a    vii'itlciif    stiii;:^.      I     liavff 

hi'fu  assured  I'V    the   Karociis   that   in    some 

KiN-MKr.-f.orK.  instances,  the  sting  is  so  poisonous  as  to  cause 

di'uth.     This  insect  is    of   such   a  maliguaut 

nature,  that  it  is    seldom    found    iu    companies,    as   it    devours    each 

other.     Nature  seems  to  have  formed  it  in  every  respect  for  a    hostile 

life.  

MYKIAI'ODA. 

,S'ro/^7Ji»/a/'a  or  OHiitipede.is    riiiuu-kable  for    the    number    of  its 
fnet.      !t  inllicts  a   very    painful    sting    which 
Kin.  tlic    natives    allay    or    remove    hy    the     appli- 

cation of  garlic — Allium  salicum — to  the 
part.  It  is  generally  fiuiud  in  thatched  houses  and  lives  also  under 
stones.  The  cast  skin  of  this  insect  was  brought  to  me  by  a  Plareen. 
whilst  I  was  in  Kliaboung  district  iu  18^(5,  from  which  I  couclnde 
tliat  it  is  probable  that  it  changes  its  skin  like  other  insects. 

Sc.nlnpcndra  pliospliorea.     The  Burmese  call  it  "  the  wizard    cen- 
tipede."    It    phosphoresces   when   wounded. 
Kts-sone.  The  species    is    v(?ry   common.     The   natives 

informed  me  that  it  is  voi-y  fond  of  entering  into 
the  ears  of  people  sleeping  and  producing  deafness,  from  the  intoler- 
able pain,  and  soon  after  death  itself. 


CRUSTACEOLOGY. 

The  criistac^nus  animals  uf  Pegu — like  those  found  in  other  coun- 
tries— have  a  covering  of  a  crusty  kind  of  shell  with  which  they 
are  sustained  and  defended. 

./4 s/tu'iis  is  the  cray  fish.     Its   voraciousness    almost    exceed    our 
credibility.     It  seems  among  crustaceans  what 
Pa-zoon-dokh.  the  vulture  is    among    birds,  indeed,    I   think 

it  is  more  voracious,  as  it  even  devours  each 
othei",  and  to  increase  our  astonishment  still  more,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  native  fishermen  that  it  sometimes  gorges  on  itself. 
The  Pegu  species  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  most  iu  repute  for  its 
food.  We  have  also  two  smaller  kinds  designated  Pa-zooii  and 
Pa-zoon-zake  by  the  Burmese.  The  first  inhabits  our  rivers  in 
abundance  ;  the  flesh  is  excellent.  The  last  named  is  the  smallest 
of  the  species  represented,  and  is  always  seen  in  our  bazars.  It  is 
the  common  fuoJ  ®f  the  iuwcr  order  oi'  th<^  people. 
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Pa   Z00>  TAIJOE.  ^  ' 

tlic    sweet    water. 

,  Gecfircinian    lives    rhieflv    o)i    lasul    and    mi- 

Lai-pa-zoox. 

grates  at  times  to  tc.e  river. 
Pagurus  like  a  monk  putting  on  indifferently  his    cowl,    contents 
itself  with  getting  into  the  univalve  cast-cff  shells  of  other  insects. 

Cancer  is    common   about  th?  sea  shore   and   has    large    nippers 

with  wliirh  it  pinchca  most  terribly    whatever 

Ka-nan,  it  happens  to  fasten  upon.     The  natives,  when 

carrying  it  for  sale  to    the    bazars,    take    tho 

precaution  of  tying  its  claws. 

The  Barnacle  is  found  about  the  sea    coast.     An    adult   of   tliis 

species  was  brought  to  me    by  an  intelligent 

Kha-yin.  Burman,   it  had   much    the    appearance    of  a 

moUusk  ;    indeed,    I   had   great   difficulty  in 

discovering  its  true  relation,    but   on    investigating   the    embryo,   the 

tspecks  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  to  my  delight,  I  soon  found  that  it   had 

all  the  aspect  of  the  ordinary  crustacean. 


THE  END. 
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